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Beautifully Reproduced in FULL COLORS---Two Convenient Sizes 








HE INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES offers, at 
T minimum cost, beautiful reproductions in full colors of 100 

well-known paintings adapted for study in elementary 
schools. The subjects are those most frequently included in 
state and city courses of study. These reproductions are being 
used to promote Art Appreciation in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. They are obtainable in two sizes— 
large prints and miniatures—as described below. 


Large Prints (For the Teacher) 


These large prints are accurate color re- 
productions of the original paintings and are 
particularly adapted for classroom display, — 
and for framing if desired. Each print is \ 
mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% | 
inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy 
art paper. On the inner pages of the folder 
are printed the story of the picture, the 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pu- 
pils in regard to the picture, suggestions to 
the teacher, etc. 


30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 
Cents Each, Prepaid. 


Miniature Prints (For the Pupils) 


These miniature prints, on sheets size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
the colors of the original paintings with the same fidelity as the large 
Instructor prints described above. 
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50 or more, 25 


2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum order 50 cents. 
20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a dozen or more of a subject. 
1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more assorted as desired. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: both number and 
title of each subject desired, state whether you wish large 
prints or miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


Give 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
100 Full-Color Miniatures — one of each of the 100 subjects 
illustrated and listed on this page — for only $1.00, Prepaid. 











Every Elementary Teacher Should Have This Book 
Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book contains studies of the 100 famous 
paintings illustrated at left and listed below. The 
study of each picture includes: the story of the 
picture, the story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, and a small reproduction of the paint- 
ing. There is a convenient index and a suggested 
grading for the 100 pictures. 104 pages, size 
7 x 10% inches. Heavy paper covers. 

Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 10 or more copies, 35 
cents each, not postpaid. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes---Large Prints and Miniatures 
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“ Sounder teeth 
| and firmer gums mean 
| better classroom work 
and attendance 
— that’s why we stress 
gum massage.” 




















Right in the classroom the men and women of tomorrow are 
learning how to help protect their sparkling smile for the years 


Today’s creamy foods, as this young 
man knows, deprive the gums of hard 
work and exercise they need for health. 








to come—they are being taught that care of the gums is as impor- 
tant as care of the teeth. 


Modern Teachers Urge 


Classroom Drills in Gum Massage 


S As An Aid Towards Sounder Teeth 

The and Healthier Gums 

the 

“ry Parents often learn about gum massage from their Some day she'll thank her teacher for 

ted children. They learn, too, that firm gums and spar- starting her on the road to sound, 

sine kling teeth are important to a lovely, winning smile. healthy teeth and strong, firm gums. 

, 35 

eer EACHERS and principals realize that the Modern gums, because of modern foods, need massage, to help keep gums firmer, healthier. 

future habits of the youngsters of today _— extra care—the stimulating help of massage. To stimulate your pupils’ interest in better 

are moulded and shaped right in the primary ‘The technique of gum massage, as taught in _ dental health, use our practical classroom helps. 

on grades of our schools. And in many schools all = many schools, is simple. The index finger is An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
over the country, in regular classroom drills, placed on the outside of the jaw to represent Do Teeth Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up rec- 

, young Americans are being taught the impor- __ the tooth brush and rotated from the base of — ords and a complete outline for a school-wide 

sail tance of gum massage to sound teeth and the gums toward the teeth. And, as the teacher “Good Teeth” Contest are all available. Simply 
healthy gums. explains, circulation is quickened in the gum write us, giving us the name of your school, 

sitet Even to six-year-olds, gum massage isasim- _ tissues—lazy gums awaken—they respond to __ principal or superintendent, grade and num- 

riet ple lesson, easily explained. Today’s soft foods this regular exercise with a new, healthier ber of pupils enrolled. Address Bristol-Myers 

—_ rob our gums of work and exercise, deny them _ firmness. Co., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 

Sar 


the natural stimulation they need for healthy 
firmness, They may tend to become weak, ten- 
der—sensitive to the touch of brush or finger 
~and often they flash that warning signal—a 
tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 
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As an aid in gum massage, many dentists 
will tell you that Ipana Tooth Paste is partic- 
ularly helpful. They recommend the use of 
Ipana because it is especially designed not only 
to help keep teeth sparklingly bright but, with 
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Dear READER: 

Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, Valentine Day, and other 
special days all clamor for attention in the classroom during February. 
A large part of this issue of THe Instructor is devoted to material 
emphasizing these occasions. You will find here an abundance of sug- 


vestions to enrich your activities. 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


Special articles this month include 


one on page 10 by Agnes Samuelson, a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of THe Instructor; and “Appetizing Menus for the 
Lunch Box,” by Mabel Barnes, on page 20. Sce also requested poems 
on page 11 and “Your Counselor Service,” on pages 58-60. Com- 
munication is the theme of the ten-page unit. ‘Turn to the Travel 


Department, beginning on page 61, and enjoy the pleasures of vicar- 
ious travel abroad, with a little planning on the side for next 


’ 
summers vacation. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Patriotic Material 
Refer to pages 9, 16, 28, and 
37-39. 


Valentines; Seasona! 

Pages 14, 25, 30-31, 36, 38, 
and 39 have valentine sugges 
tions; pages 14, 32, and 39 have 
seasonal material. 


Medieval Life 
See the cover, and pages 24 and 


26-27. 


Program Material; Stories 
Sce pages 37-39 and 41 for 
programs; page 14, for stories. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units are on pages 13 and 45 
54. Two pages of seatwork are 
12 and 16; activities and ques 
tions are on 24 and 45-54. 


Handwork 
See pages 4, 12, 13, 16, 24-28, 
30-33, 36, 45-55, and 60. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, see pages 13, 
16, §5, and 58; for language, 
pages 13, 56, 57, and 59; for 
reading, pages 12, 16, 56, and 
§8; for spelling, page 56. 


Art; Music 

Turn to the cover and pages 9 
and 24 for art; and pages 37-39 
and 41 for music. 


Elementary Science; Health 
Pages 12 and 60 relate to sci- 
ence; page 20 to health. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 

Refer to pages 9, 13, 16, 24, 
26-27, 39, 45-54, 57, and 59 for 
social studies; to pages 14, 37, 
and 39 for character education; 
and to pages 9, 13, 24, 45-54, 
and 60 for visual education. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Patriotic Material 

Pages 9, 11, 15, 22, 28, 37- 
39, and 42-44 offer suggestions. 


Valentines; Seasonal 

For valentines, see pages 25, 
40-31, 36, 38, 39, and 55; for 
seasonal ideas, 11, 14, 32, 39, 40, 


Medieval! Life 
See the cover, and pages 23 


> 7 


24, and 26 


Program Material; Stories 

See pages 37-40 and 42-44 for 
program material. ‘Three sto- 
ries are on pages 14-15. 


Units; Tests 
Pages 17, 20, and 45-54 have 
units; 22-24 and 45-54, tests, 


questions, and activities. 


Handwork 
Turn to pages 4, 24, 26-32, 
34-36, 45-54, 55, and 60. 


Tool Subjects 

See pages 55 and §8 for arith 
metic; 21, 24, 56, 57, and 59 
for language; 56 and 58 for 
reading; and 56 for spelling. 


Art; Literature; Music 

See the cover and pages 9 and 
24 for art; 9 and 11 for liter- 
ature; and 37 and 41 for music. 


Elementary Science; Health 
See pages 17, 20, and 60. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
See pages 9, 15, 17, 22, 23, 
24, 26-27, 40, 42-43, 44, 45-54, 
and $5 for history; 21, 23, 55, 
56, and 61-64 for geography; 
22, 39, 42-43 for civics; 11, 14, 
17, 37, 39, 40, and 56 for char 
acter education. See also 57 and 
59. For visual education, see 9, 
17, 24, 45-54, 60, and 61-64. 
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OW TO USE THE 
|... HANDWORK 
IN THIS [SSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Peg® THE valentine in the upper 
left corner of this page, show- 
ing a dog, is one which children will 
delight in making. Though many 
adults dislike Christmas cards or val- 
entines with dogs on them, cards of 
this type are popular with children. 
The teacher can always use such an 
interest as an enticement for progress 
drawing. Children so often stay 
rut, speak, and draw the 
easiest sort of thing over and over. 
Drawing the dog requires more effort 
on their part, especially if they desire 
to show the dog in several positions. 


in a so to 


The wise teacher will seize every 
opportunity to make the children 
want to draw better! She will collect 
pictures of dogs in all sorts of posi 
tions, and will even let the children 
copy (not trace) the dogs. Children 
learn more 


tails 


to draw better legs, de 


in the head, more expression in 
the face, and so on, when they can 
look at Photographs of 


dogs are of more help than real dogs, 


pictures. 


and line drawings of dogs are of more 
help even than photographs. 

The valentines shown on the right 
of this page will help children with 
the principle of controlling the orna 
for example, the ornament in 
the border around the hearts. Chil 
problems to help 
them make designs that are not spotty 
tendency 
to be to arrange many little scattered 
spots in a design, and many small 
in a picture. This fault in 
composition is not confined to chil- 
dren. the cause of 
adult failures in interior deco- 
rating, design, and window trimming. 

Children should be many 
very simple art problems. At a season 
like Valentine Day, 
making things. The 
plans a learning problem for each 
activity. The child not feel 
that what he is doing is work. To 
him it is play; to the teacher, the 
child is getting practice in following 
an art principle which she wishes him 
to learn and use in his work. 


ment, 


dren need many 


or scattered, Their seems 


units 


It is, of course, 
many 


given 


children enjoy 


wise teacher 


need 


(Continued on page 5) 





Turn to pages 58-60 for “Your Coun- 
selor Service,” which is composed of 
questions and answers on arithmetic, 
elementary science, English, hand- 
work, reading, the social studies, and 
visual education. 
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Largest In The West. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D. Mp 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 





If you are looking for a new positio: 
write to us. We place teacher i: 
many of the best schools of th 
United States. 





SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
ALASKA AND THE WEST 


Good teachers needed 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana. 
Member N. A. T. A. 
23 years placement service 


all departments, particularly Music. Ante 
pate greatest demand in history of Agency. Certification booklet te 


to members. Enroll now 





NEW YORK {MINNEAPOLIS 


CLARK -BREWER [ii coi [Pune ‘ 


CHICAGO Lyon & Healy Building | qprRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidate 
Grade W anted| Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions 


STOUT TEACHERS AGENCY 


BROADWAY BUILDING 
amee2ist VEARj@=— PORTLAND, OREGON 


PAUL YATE 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 
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The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


one South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 














238 Mfrs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Me 
Sth and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bure 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University 


Government Jobs 


| EXAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FRE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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.. you ll receive practical ideas worth ten times this small amout 
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stimulating creative material 
you would be tremendously enthusiastic about? Well. 

JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is crammed from core 
cover with just that kind of helpful material. We want 

to have the advantage of this work and that’s why we — 
ing this “SPRCIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER”... 
only $1.00 and we'll put your name on the mailing list tom 


ceive 5 big issues--February to June. 
MAIL TODAY 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO 
The Only 


longed for some unusual, new and 


you ever 


THIS COUPON AND 
Publication | JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES iB 
for teachers con 740 Rush 8t., Chicago, Hl. 
taining so much | Yes, I des advantage of yout “sre 
actus sreative GET ACQU MINTED OFFER’ and enclose 
aoe aaty cnntavial | Which. please. send me “JUNIOR ARTS & ACM 
ne ee | ITIES” for 5 months, February to June, 1939. 
and ideas for 
classwork in the RD Ae 
elementary 

Street 
grades, 

City & Sta eae 
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Gent For This 
PRACTICAL HELP 


for 
Primary Grade Teachers 


SUNSHINE 
STORIES 


With Pictures To Color 


Just the thing to help primary grade 
child develop by enjoyment in two me- 
diums~—reading and coloring. Produces 
incentive to individual achievement. Each 
single packet, 10 pictures, 10 stories, 6x9— 
0c. One dozen packets, $1.00. Send to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


wAXx tCRAVON 















all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


Catalogue Free! occasion. 


T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


203 N, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


P Primary Teachers! “ 


A great big package of art work for each 
day in February. Clever, ready-made Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Patriotic, Winter and Val- 
entine pictures ind Posters of colored paper 
with cardboard patterns attached, Let us 
completely solve your art problem Send 
$1.00 bill with your order immediately. 


PRIMARY ART COMPANY 

















Box 162 So. Chicago, Ill. i 








ask your dealer to show 
aae CERTIFIED ED! 











Guarentooa Photo Finlehing 
Roll developed 2 prints each 26. 20 prints from your films 
Introductory offer immediate service. You'll like 
ag Photo Finishing. Bring back your Holidays with 
Box 278 QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY 
—278Ti Hutchinson. Kansas 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


se MCEREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three your study 
Sere Dip’ ¢ dei tat ufo living quarters. Requirements, Hi 


“ 
Fy oma nm, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 

vd. EXD ent OF “NURSES. Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington 
tO, Ill 


At home — in spare time. Many overcome 
“gtage-fright,”’ gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 
for free booklet, How to Work Won- 
ders Wtth Words and requtremen’. 

an Institute pt 
SST Michigan Ave. Chicago, iminots 























How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


bee, WHEN children are studying 

the Middle Ages, drawings 
like these make the life of that period 
more real. When the children give 
plays, these illustrations will help 
them make their costumes. 

The poses of the two pairs of danc- 
ing figures may be referred to when 
drawing Swedish, Polish, or Norwe- 
gian people doing folk dances on the 
grass in a park. 

The figures of the girl and boy 
seated on the grass will offer sugges- 
tions for drawing children seated at 
a picnic, watching sailboats, looking 
at squirrels in the park, or observing 
a game. 

By a change of costume, the figure 
of the seated young woman can be 
made into an American girl sketch- 
ing at an easel, surrounded by a rocky 
seacoast, Mexican scenery, autumn 
woods, a rural landscape, or other 
interesting subject. 

The nurse, baby, and small child 
will help children to draw a group. 
Seated figures are more difficult for 
children to draw than standing 
figures. This group may be changed 
into Mary Todd Lincoln and her chil- 
dren, or Martha Washington and her 
grandchildren. 

The jester will be useful when chil- 
dren wish to draw clowns for a cir- 
cus. 

The children blowing horns can be 
modified into pages standing at a 
castle entrance, or one of them may 
be a Swiss goat boy blowing his horn 
up in the mountains, 


Pege MUCH of the fun in having a 

party lies in the planning and 
preparation for it. Children enjoy 
making table decorations and favors 
for use at school and at home. Holi- 
days offer excellent opportunities for 
this type of handwork. When the 
school can help with problems actu 
ally applied to real furnishings, the 
principles taught are made concrete 
to children. The school and home 
must seize every such opportunity if 
we are going to train children to be 
better homemakers. 


—— HERE we have an interesting 

problem in weaving. Children 
love to weave. Those who have had 
few opportunities to weave in pri- 
mary grades crave this kind of hand- 
work, thus showing us that it is an 
activity which should be a part of 
their school life. 

It is one more problem which gives 
expression for color harmonies and 
spacing of dark and light values. 
Children need many problems which 
permit them to work out original 
spacing. That, of course, is the basis 
of all costume design, interior decora 
tion, and window trimming done by 
adults. Although we are not training 

(Continued on page 6) 





Turn to pages 58-60 for “Your Coun- 
selor Service,” which is composed of 
questions and answers on arithmetic, 
elementary science, English, hand- 
work, reading, the social studies, and 
visual education. 
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VC€E€...¥OR YOUR LIBRARY } 


Hendrik Van Loon’s New Book 


HEARTS 


RETAIL PRICE $3.95 


AN LOON’S purpose in this book— = sance Italy, Rembrandt's Holland and 

and he achieves it, beautifully-—is t Beethoven's Vienna We read not merely 
give the general reader a love for and an about the towering figures—Leonardo da 
understanding of the background ofallthe Vinci, Michelangelo, Velasquez, Wagner, 
arts, through the ages. He begins withthe Beethoven —but explore a thousand by- 
cave-drawings of 35,000 B.C. and comes _ paths. Always the emphasis js laid on the 
down to our own day, with way-stops at human beings who made that art and who 
Egypt, Babylon and Chaldea; atthe Athens have heard it, viewed it, enjoyed it for 
of Pericles; amid the mysterious remains hundreds of centuries. 
of Ecruscan art; in Byzantium and medieval Below ave a few reproductions of the mans 
Russia; in the desert of the Islamites and paintings and drawings which Hendrik Van 
the gardens of Loon made for THE ARTS—a book of over 
Persia; in Pro- 800 pages, with more than 100 full-page illus. © 
vence, Renais- trations, 48 in full color. 
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anove: The beginning of our modern 
orchestra, Jongleurs improvising a lit 
tle concert while waiting for their din 
ner to get ready in the kitchen, 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


HERE is no reader of The Instruc- the specific book-ofthe-month selected 

tor who would not find it in many — by the judges. You have complete free- 

ways to his advantage to subscribe dom of choice at all times. You also 

to the service of the Book-ofahe-Month — participate in the Club’s “book-divi- 

Club; and we make this extraordinary dends,” which are valuable library vol- 

offer in order to demonstrate that this umes, like this new book by van Loon. 

ix the case. Last year, the retail value of the books 

What we here propose is this: mail distributed free among Club members 

the inquiry coupon, and a copy of this “* close to $2,000,000. For every two 

fine library volume will be put aside in hooks its members purchased, they re- 
your name, and held until we hear ceived on the average one hook free. 

whether or not you care to join. In the If, after reading the booklet referred 

meantime, « booklet will at once be sent 6, you decide to join the Club, a free 


to you outlining how the Club operates. COPY of THE Ants will at once be shipped 


. s , to you. 
Study this booklet at your leisure; you gil cag 


may be surprised, for instance, to learn 
that belonging to the Club does not - : 
. ing but busy readers like yourself now 

mean you have to pay any fixed sum : ¢ ; 
: get most of their books through 

each year; nor does it mean that you are . 
; ; the Book-ofthe-Month Club; and of 

obliged to take one book every month. : 
, these tens of thousands of people not a 

twelve a year (you may take a+ few as “aie Sete we Rei, 

. sin e¢ one was € “6 o ot ay ! 
four) ; nor are you ever obliged to take sd ~~ say lle 
salesman; every one of them joined up- 
on the recommendation of friends who 
were members, or after reading -as we 
ask you to do the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the 
Club benefits you as a book-reader and 
book-buyer. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 
175,000 families—composed of discern: 











BOOkK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. Ine. 4* 
5 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


P, BASE send me without cost, a booklet outhuaing 
how the Book-ol-the-Month Club operates. This reqnen 
involves me in ne obligation to subscribe to your service 
It is understood that if | decide to join t will receive a free 


copy of THE ARTS 
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A tiend Summer Scheo 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-~Seen on Student Tours 





i UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex 
celled climate and stimulating atmos 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com 
plete system of Demonstration Schools 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East dnd South 


University of Colorado 
- Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete ae | 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, oto. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below | 
| 
| 


Summer Quarter Catalog— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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Study in Com fort 


University 
of Denver 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
. ‘et Many special courses for teachers. 


Graduate and undergraduate work 
in Arte and Sciences, Commerce, 
«, Librarianship, Education. 


Fees determined by courses taken. 

















the Colorado Rockies. 
June 20 to July 22 & July 26 to Aug. 26 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Department B Denver, Colorado 

















Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
NAME 


Street & No. 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


children for activities they will do as 
adults, the problems they do in art 
classes should give experience in the 
basic principles of all art, whether on 
their own level or on an adult level. 


Pages 


oon CHILDREN who can follow 


directions like these can often 
later originate problems of their own. 
Seeing the plan of one problem 
worked out on paper helps a child to 
put his plan on paper as a working 
drawing before he completes it. He 
can in this way think as he makes the 
plan. He can make several and 
choose the onc he likes best. 


Pege HERE again we have a subject 
which children have loved for 
many years. It should be encourag- 
ing to a teacher to realize that cut- 
ting designs of snowflakes is still 
popular. Many teachers make the 
mistake of discarding a problem that 
they consider old-fashioned. They 
think they should have something 
which looks new to admiring parents. 
They are always requesting, “Tell me 
problem that is new.” The thing 
they forget is that the problem is 
new to the group of children, just as 
certain problems in arithmetic are 
new to them as they go from grade 
to grade. Perhaps the teacher of art 
tends too much to think of people 
who will view the results of chil- 
dren’s work and who look for some- 
thing different. 

Above all we must think of the de- 
velopment of children. This teacher 
of nature knows from her experience 
what the children enjoy. She sees 
them interested in this activity and 
encourages them to invent shapes. 
Something new in design is develop- 
ing as the child folds his paper and 
cuts. The element of surprise adds 
to the interest. 

Having seen design in one form of 
nature, the child will look at cracks 
in the mud and will see designs in 
their arrangement. He will examine 
oil spilled on a wet pavement, frost 
on the windowpane, snow on differ- 
ent kinds of trees, shapes of rocks 
and pebbles, and other artistic ex- 
amples in nature. 


Page ON THIS page, a teacher who 

requires that the pictures which 
children make be large describes the 
activity. The illustrations are full of 
enthusiasm, as is the article. It is in- 
spiring to read something told by one 
who is enthusiastic about a point of 
view. : 

It is my belief, however, that chil- 
dren should not be required to make 
all of their drawings large. It seems 
to me that if we really believe in 
self-expression we must occasionally 
let the child make his drawing on the 
size of paper he prefers. Some of 

(Continued on page 7) 





Turn to pages 58-60 for “Your Coun- 
selor Service,” which is composed of 
questions and answers on arithmetic, 
elementary science, English, hand- 
work, reading, the social studies, and 
visual education. 
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SEND FOR FREE BUYING GUIDE 
88 Pages describing and illustrating over 
3,000 items of teaching needs. 
No obligation. 


your copy today. 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT; 


George Washington from painting by Gilbert Stuart. A portrait hin 


pleased Washington, and undoubtedly the best likeness of him 
have. Oval, plate size, 13 x 17 inches. Black tone. On sheet 7 . 
28 inches 


Abraham Lincoin. From painting by William E. 
ered a faithful and admirable portrait Black tone. 
13 x 17 inches. On sheet 22 x 28 inches. 

Price, each (unframed), 75 cents; The two for $1.40 postpaid, 


FRAMED PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS 


complete with frame, glass, 


Marshall. Cony 
Oval, plate «, 


Prices include cost of picture, 


dust-pr, 


back, wire and screw-eyes, ready for hanging: 

Regular 2-inch selected Solid Oak frame, finish black, to mateh 
tone of portrait Rach =o 2H 
Specially fitted 2-inch Solid Oak frame, black Each... see 
Specially fitted 3-inch Solid Oak frame, black Rach ry 
These frames are of a new pattegn, specially designed, well made , 


handsomely finished We guarantee our frames to be 
factory, but the best on the market for the money 


PHOTOGRAVURE GROUP- AMERICAN STATESMEN 


t of heavy te 


not only » 


Six portrait« printed in photographic Sepig tone on a single shee’ 

41-2 x 29in., with soft, transparent effeet and Ya oe mat in framing. 

tures ‘are clear and distinet ne finest —," of the men 

Jackson, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster incoin, McKin - 

Price (unframed) . 38 cents; or in 1 1-4 inch art brown Soltd Onk frame t match ty 

of picture and to ine fue giane, dustproef back, wire and screw e 

hanging Ls 
Transportation Extra on Framed Pictures 


B. - 


1634 INDIANA AVE. a 


fe 


Washington, Adtrn 
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50 cents each 


150 Fifth Avenue 
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PICTURE MAPS 


Large maps of many countries, size 30 x 50 


inches. Drawn in bold outline for coloring. 
TITLES 

UNITED STATES CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

ENHN AMERICA AFRICA  CANIBHEAN | LANDS 

THE WORLD JAPAN INDIA Miexice 


Write for free illustrated Circular. 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
New York City 


| Artists and instructors everywhere are en- 
thusiastic about Payons - the marvelous new 
painting crayons. Draw with crayon - - then 
brush over it with clear water. Crayon or 
water color technique, or a combination of 
both in brilliant “Tuned Palet” colors. It's 
new - write today for illustrated circular 


Dep't 2E 








DRAW WITH PAYONS 
| JUST LIKE CRAYONS / 


OVER IT WITHA 
BRUSH Ano CLEAR 








THE AMERICAN Jt CRAYON COMMA 


© HAYES AVENUE SANO HIO - 2OO FIFTH AVENUE NE 


6 NEW MONTOOMERY STREET. SAN FRANCISCO SANTA FE BUILDING GALA 




















FRE 


25,000 books of all 
publishers listed in our 43rd 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. 
latest * 
tory, Scientific, ete 
and thousands of individual customers 
today for our new 1938 catal 
Books. " THE BOOK SUPPLY 


BARGAIN CATALOG 


*BOOKS 


Old-time favorites 
‘best sellers,” Reference, Fiction, 
Supplying schools, colle wes, libraries 
Send postcard 
. “Bargains in 
0., Dept. 118, 
564.566 West Monroe St., Chicago, lil. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL — Ging 
SCHOOL OF NURSING * ° 

34 years old 400-bed hospital 
year course open to women with 2 years’ college w* 
Affiliated with Rush Medical College of the Univerm 
Graduates are eligible for registration in [hoe 


over 1400 graduates. 





Juvenile, His- | Chicago. 
New York, and all other states. 
Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Num 















285 West 4Sth St., 
811 West 7th St., 





Plays for Children 


Send for free list of Children’s Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Dept.I, 1750 W. Congress St., Chicago, Ilion 
Complete education for teaching ($s 
in cementeny grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer case 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chiap’ 

lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural 

cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree 

(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year 

Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education, . 























nationalities 
val literature. 
$1.00 


600 Lexington Ave., 


The Book of Festivals 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Festivals and folkways of thirty-five 
a bibliography of festi- 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
New York, N. Y. 





APPLICATION 
30 PHOTOS |! 
dmuble wetgnt. not ela 


Made from any photo or print. M* 
returned if not satisfied. One 
returned unharmed. Prompts 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, M* 


















SCHOOL OF NURSING 


feasion 


ing and communic able dixease nursing 
graduates between 19 and 30 eligible 
intensive, varied experience 

swimming pool, gymnasium 
and other states. Established 1590 
Director, School of Nursing, Mich 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL — Chicago 


Invites teachers interested in preparing for the nursing pro 
3-year course with clinical experience in the major 
branches of nursing, including experience in psychiatric nurs- 
Women high school | 
666- bed hos 
odern nurses 
Registered in Lilinois, New York, 
Write for announc ‘ement 
Reese H 


OWEN CATALOG FREE 


Send today for your copy of this 0* 
handy-size catalog which fully descri# 
the complete Owen line of books, P 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. / 
postcard will do. Address 


* * 





ital assures 
residence, | 





Dept.N, 29th St. and Ellis Ave., 





Chicago, Mlinois. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Danswille, t! 














Rolis Developed 


Professional 
Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints - 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, Le Crosse, Wisconsin 


Iwo Beautiful & 
Double Weight 25c 
Enlargements and 8 guaranteed ‘Co in 


Picture Puzzles for Kindergarten j- 
Samp 


Fine attractive pictures, well made puzzles. 
zie will be sent you without charge upon requ x! 


MADMAR QUALITY CO., 
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TO TEACHERS andwork in This Issue FOR VISUAL STUDY 


(Continued from page 6) ares _—, Industrials - Birds - Animals 


Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 


The finest and only authentic col- 
lection—enables pupils to learn at 
a glance what hours of book work 
or lectures may fail to explain 
clearly. Pictures—long an _ im- 
portant part of modern teaching 
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the choicest pieces of expression are 
A copy of “Sociability made with an ordinary pencil on a 
Songs’’ (regular price 20c) . e 

will be sent to any teacher | small piece of paper. On the other 
for just 10¢c! . ° 

a hand, many choice pieces of expres- 
rhis popular book includes R 

224 big favorites for | sion are made large. 


group singing, specially 
selected for school, club, 






































nly w chureh and home se THESE pages will be invalu- equipment—put real interest into 
"SMEN 74 Stunt and Pep Songs able to all of the teachers and the classroom. Dodson’s Pictures 
ras a 21 Human Interest Songs | children who are continually asking are used in thousands of schools 
on, 39 Folk Songs ; Bluejay more than 200,000,000 alread Id — = 
Ren 42 Patriotic Songs how to make puppets and give pup- ,000, ready sold. Molding maple sugar 
N te 45 Sacred Songs | t la Ss . irecti _— >. -—-——-—-—--—MAIL COUPON — — — — — — — 
oe <9 Gam Greens | pet plays. The directions are pre BIRDS _ plants Pee cgph , 
—and many others! sented very clearly. Sin cite setae iieniaten are 2 | .. 702 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
. 7 Se »e ice } . 
iihaitey: sadnindn tite: it All teachers agree that children prs y a : Lest a Send free circular and price Hist on complete collec 
coy, 1 a ~*~ love to make puppets. One problem tual p otograp oer ne See 18 secured § UE gaaudne Ge coe ae .0088 
vostpaid ) , 7 ne “ > : = * LJ 4) a iF 1” au cohir . 
hundred (not postpaid) is that of making them easily. An- | °U" native Se a Cement 20 views Blasting to Filled Sacks. .50 
: . . tinct. 374 subjects. 7” x 9”. 18 Coe 12 views-Mine to Stove - & 
Se ee ee ee ee ee | ther problem is that of getting time 1 Serer 80 ee Emem fe Celite Fut... 29 
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Just Out—-Six New Sets 


oO is activity is no thing we rices. 
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vocabulary words in all. 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
1705 W. 74th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Furthermore, such activities may lead 
to worthy use of leisure time, which 
is one of our big aims in child devel 


@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 
children which makes it easy for any teacher to develop 
a successful rhythm band. Simple—practical—built on 
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SERVE YOUR PUPILS A HOT, WHOLESOME DISH 
FOR LUNCH! 9% Easy and Economical the Heing Way! 





of Mushroom 





PER SERVING 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


HEINZ SCHOOL ADVISORY SERVICE 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me information and plans to help me serve 
Heinz foods at low cost. 


1 have 


ae 





pupils. 
__.own a hot plate. 


© Heinz Cooked 
(€) Heinz Soups 


I am interested in 
Spaghetti 


© Heinz Tomato Juice 
[) Heinz Oven-Baked Beans 


My Name ansimipginms 








Name of School__— 





City State 





N. B, If you have any other problems, write to the Heinz School 
Advisory Service for further assistance. 


SPEEDY, SAVORY SCHOOL-LUNCHES are easily contrived with any of Heinz 
Soups! Heinz cream soups are particularly rich and nourishing, because they're made with lavish 
quantities of thicker-than-whipping cream, Try Heinz hearty Cream of Tomato Soup— Heinz Cream 
Heinz delicious Cream of Spinach Soup. There’s no fuss, no bother, nothing 
to add. They're all ready to serve in heating ime! Per-serving cost shown applies to cream soups 





’4 Home-style 








LONG, LUSCIOUS 

——— STRANDS of Heinz 
PER SERVING Cooked Spaghetti 
make a delicious dish for children. 
The spaghetti is prepared in Heinz 
own kitchens from fine semolina 
flour and is drenched in a rich sauce 
of Heinz prize tomatoes and piquant 
cheese. It’s ready to heat and serve— 
a marvelous meal in a jiffy/ 

















OU'LL find that hard-working, hard- 

playing youngsters have more pep and 
energy for their afternoon studies if you give 
them hot, nourishing luncheon dishes. And 
it’s easy and economical for you teachers to 
serve these substantial midday meals. The 
maker of those famous 57 Varieties of good 
things to eat prepares tasty, quick-to-fix foods 
children love —foods cooked with all the skill 
and care of finest home methods. Just send the 
coupon below to Heinz School Advisory Serv- 
ice, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and you'll 
receive help in planning hot lunchesat low cost. 


A BANG-UP BEAN FEAST satisfies the mos 
ravenous youngster! Heinz bakes beans—real 
oven-bakes them — four delicious ways: In molass 
sauce with pork, Boston style; in tomato sauce wit 
pork; in tomato sauce without pork; and red ki 
ney beans in their own sweet sauce. Just opet 
heat, serve, and watch faces beam with approva 


NOURISHING POR 
TIONS of Heinz vine-ttes 
Tomato Juice go well wit 
crackers, sandwiches, or cookies. 

grand beverage is the sparkling essent 
of the juicy, plump “aristocrat” tomato 
Heinz raises from pedigreed seedling 
and presses within a few hours of harves 
ing. Only a tiny pinch of salt is add 





PER SERVING 
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© Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Lincoln in the White House Office” 





1e mos Y 4 
rea Md 4, YW 

nolass = VY. \ Vg 

red ki an Chis man whose homely face you look upon, 

t open 

yprova 


Was one of Nature’s masterful, great men; 
Born with strong arms that unfought victories won, 


Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen, 






POR 
ne-Ires 
ell wit 
is, Th 

essence 
omatoe 
ee {lings 
harves 


Chosen for large designs, he had the art 






Of winning with his humor, and he went 






Straight to his mark, which was the human heart; 






Wise, too, for what he could not break, he bent. 






Upon his back a more than Atlas’ load, 






The burden of the Commonwealth was laid; 






He stooped, and rose up with it, though the road 






Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 






Hold, warriors, councilors, kings! All now give place 






To this dead Benefactor of the Race! 
—Richard Henry Stoddard 
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AGNES SAMUELSON TALKS 
to , T eae crs 


® TEACHING school in the country 

is not as glamorous as some things in 
education. We know that a rural teacher 
is not often headlined in the news; but 
her pupils may be some day. 

The rural school occupies a place of 
great significance in the educational pro- 
gram because the farmer has played such 
a vital part in civilization, and has made 
such a large contribution to human wel- 
fare. The tremendous importance of the 
rural schools in the United States rests 
also on the fact that these schools enroll 
over half the children in the land. 

Agriculture is the industry in which 
one third of our people are actively en- 
gaged and upon which all are materially 
dependent for the sustenance of life. The 
farmer has made contributions to every 
aspect of our national culture, traditions, 
and institutions. He has been a great 


patriot. He has been on the Hall of Fame 
list of writers, scientists, engineers, and 


inventors. The very roots of civilized 
culture are planted in the soil. 

The farm home is the chief institution 
for the rearing of children. In 1930 
was producing a surplus of 50 per cent in 
the number of children required to main- 
tain a stable population. In the large cit- 
ies the deficit in the number of children is 
at least 20 per cent. In smaller communi- 
tices the percentage is 8 to 10 per cent 
short. So the children from the farm 
home will make their way to all the walks 
of life in the nation. 

What is your attitude toward teaching 
the children from farm homes? 

Do you regard it merely as a stepping- 
stone, or as a profession to which you give 
the best you have while you are gracing it? 

Is it something to conceal when you are 
on a vacation trip, or a work to be proud 
of doing? 

Is it that of an uplifter in a forsaken 
community or that of service dominated 
by love of children? 

Do dollars and cents count more than 
the lives of girls and boys? 

Is it a job so well learned after three 
years of experience that there is no need 
of attending teachers’ meetings or read- 
ing educational magazines? 

Is it a matter of continuous growth 
with you? 

Is every child stupid who does not 
react quickly, or are all of the pupils 
citizens whom you are eager to develop to 
the very best of their abilities? 


10 


Agnes Samuelson, who is a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Advisory 
Board of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
is Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the state of Iowa. 
She has recently been president 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and has been president 
of the Rural Department of that 
organization. She is an author 
and a speaker of note in the field 
of education. 


In view of all of the points just out- 
lined, here is another question. 

Are you doing all you possibly can to 
improve your service? Are you keeping 
in step with progress? 

For example, are you able to organize 
your teaching program so that the best 
work can be done for all the pupils in all 
the grades? Have you followed the advice 
and suggestions of your county superin- 
tendent in working out a program of 
studies that will make each minute count? 
It is no small task to organize in a rural 
school the classes in all elementary subjects 
for all grades in 330 minutes of the school 
time each day. You have to be a real ex- 
ecutive to do that. 

Have you working arrangements that 
are simple enough for the pupils to under- 


The cameraman catches Miss Samuelson after a visit 
to one of the rural schools of Iowa, 





stand so that they can co-operate in mak- 
ing them effective? If you will let them 
have a part in the planning, most of the 


routine matters that require time will be 


taken care of easily. 

Have you sensed the importance of get- 
ting results in teaching, through using all 
the course-of-study helps that are avail- 
able, your texts, and other references? 
Have you been able to build up the library 
with usable materials? Have you been in 
touch with all the agencies that can help 
you do this—your school board, county 
superintendent, state department, state 
traveling and public libraries? Do you 
notice the large amount of new reference 
materials and children’s literature available 
at very low prices? 

Are you selecting some one area or 
problem each year for special study and 
improvement? It may be learning how to 
make objective tests based on the work 
carried on in the instruction periods. It 
may be the development of work-type 
reading, or of recreational reading. It 
may be the teaching of arithmetic, ele- 
mentary science, or the social studies. 
Perhaps it may be the development of as- 
semblies by the children, or improvement 
of handwriting. Whatever it is, are you 
spending some of your time in acquiring 
professional competence? Just as some 
farmers’ wives specialize in Plymouth 
Rocks and others in gardening while they 
work at a variety of farm tasks, so you 
develop skill and competence in the difh- 
cult aspects of teaching. 

Have you discovered the importance of 
the community where you work? Do you 
visit each home and see the sparkle in the 
eyes of the pupils as “Teach- 
er” comes to call? Do you es- 
tablish that good will at once? 
Do you take part in commu- 
nity programs and events and 
respond cheerfully when you 
are asked to have the pupils 
take part? Are you one of the 
people? Can you talk their 
language? 

Do you fill out promptly, 
accurately, and neatly all re- 
ports to the school board, 
parents, and county superin- 
tendent? Is your school regis- 
ter a credit to your record? 
Remember that it lasts a long 
time; in fact it is permanent. 

Have you learned to super- 
vise the playground in the way 
that will lead to best results for 
growth during the intermis- 
sions? Have you paid heed to 
health and sanitary conditions 
and corrected all that you can? 
Have you learned the value of 
time? Are you a good house- 
keeper in that rural school? 
Have you developed satisfac- 
tory habits (Continued on page 82) 
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AMERICA FOR ME 


HENRY van DYKE 


‘Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel 
up and down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of 
renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the 
statues of the kings,— 

But now I think I’ve had enough of anti- 
quated. things. 


So it's home again, and home again, 
America for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and 
there I long to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom be- 
yond the ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the 
flag is full of stars. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s pow- 
er in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers 
in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s 
great to study Rome; 

But when it comes to living there is no 
place like home. 


[ like the German fir-woods, in green 
battalions drilled; 

[like the gardens of Versailles with flash- 
ing fountains filled; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and 
ramble for a day 

In the friendly western woodland where 
Nature has her way! 


| know that Europe’s wonderful, yet 

. something seems to lack: 

lhe Past is too much with her, and the 
people looking back. 

But the glory of the Present is to make 
the Future free,— 

We love our land for what she is and what 
she is to be. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, 
America for me! 

| want a ship that’s westward bound 
to plough the rolling sea, 

To the blessed Land of Room Enough 
beyond the ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and 
the flag is full of stars. 


Used by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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We. Henry Boller 


THE CHICKADEE 


SIDNEY DAYRE 


“Were it not for me,” 

Said a chickadee, 

“Not a single flower on earth would be; 

For under the ground they soundly sleep, 

And never venture an upward peep, 
Till they hear from me, 
Chickadee-dee-dee! 


“IT tell Jack Frost when ‘tis time to go 
And carry away the ice and snow; 
And then I hint to the jolly old sun, 
‘A little spring work, sir, should be 
done.’ 

And he smiles around 

On the frozen ground, 
And | keep up my cheery, cheery sound, 
Till echo declares in glee, in glee; 

“Tis he! ’tis he! 

The chickadee-dee! 


“And then I waken the birds of spring— 
‘Ho, ho! "tis time to be on the wing.’ 
They trill and twitter and soar aloft, 
And I send the winds to whisper soft, 
Down by the little flower-beds, 
Saying, “Come show your pretty heads! 
The spring is coming, you see, you 
see! 
For so sings he, 


The chickadee-dee!’ ” 


The sun he smiled; and the early flowers 
Bloomed to brighten the blithesome hours, 
And song birds gathered in bush and tree; 
But the wind he laughed right merrily, 
As the saucy mite of a snowbird he 
Chirped away, “Do you see, see, see? 

I did it all! 

Chickadee-dee!” 


sled or 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Yet has no month a prouder day, 

Not even when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 
Brings in its annual rounds the 
morn 
When greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington, was born. 


IN FEBRUARY 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


The birds have been singing today, 
And saying: “The spring is near! 
The sun is as warm as in May, 

And the deep blue heavens are clear.” 


The little bird on the boughs 

Of the somber snow-laden pine 

Thinks: “Where shall I build me my 
house, 

And how shall I make it fine? 


“For the season of snow is past; 
The mild south wind is on high; 
And the scent of the spring is cast 
From his wing-as he hurries by.” 


The little birds twitter and cheep 

To their loves on the leafless larch; 

But seven foot deep the snow-wreaths 
sleep, 

And the year hath not worn to March. 





Let reverence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in 
colleges; let it be written in primers, 
spelling-books and in almanacs; let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice, and, in short, let it become the 
political religion of the nation. 

—Abraham Lincoln 
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Seatwork for the First Grade 


Louise Geddinas Carson 
Teacher, First Grade, Beaufort Elementary School, Beaufort, S.C. 





Cut apart the names of the colors at the bottom 
of the page. Paste the right color on each blank 
to complete the sentence. Color pictures as directed. 





apple 
An apple is 
Color the apple. 





lemon 
A lemon is 
Color the lemon 








nuts 


Nuts are 
Color the nuts. 








~ 


pum pkin 
A pumpkin is 
Color the pumpkin. 











beet 
A beet is 





Color the beet. 


banana 


A banana is 
Color the banana. 











red 


yellow 





brown orange 


red 


yellow 





—_— 
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A Unit on the Grocery Store 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MYRTLE BRANDON 


Critic Teacher, Second Grade, Appalachian Demonstration School, 
Boone, North Carolina 


HB LONG before a child reaches second 
grade he is aware of his need of food. 
It is man’s most important material re- 
quirement, and therefore is of common in- 
terest to children of every locality. They 
have learned to recognize the sources of 
some of their daily food, and are eager to 
add to this knowledge. 
I. Possible approaches. 
A. Discussing food sources informally. 
B. Discussing pictures of food placed 
on the bulletin board by the teacher. 
C. Telling about visits that children 
have made to a grocery store. 
D. Reading and telling stories about 
grocery stores and food. 
II. Actual approach. 
The following story served as the actual 
approach to the unit. 


JOHNNY’s VisIT 
rO THE GROCERY STORE 

When Johnny Smith was in the second 
grade, he and his mother and father moved 
from Pineville to Forrest City. On the way 
to their new home they had to pass through 
the business section of the town. Johnny no- 
ticed that the stores were much larger and 
nicer than those in Pineville. 

He could hardly wait to go uptown. All 
day he kept saying, “Mother, when can we go 
uptown?” His mother explained to him that 
they could not go that day because she was 
too busy getting settled in their new house. 
“Tomorrow morning you may go with me to 
the grocery store,” she said. 

Johnny spent the first day exploring the 
new place and becoming acquainted with the 
little boy who lived next door. 

The next morning Johnny was up bright 
and early. After breakfast he and his mother 
started to the store. 

When they had walked about four blocks, 
Johnny exclaimed, “Oh, Mother, I see a 
grocery store! The man going in is a 
milkman. See, he has ‘Biltmore Dairy 
Farm’ printed on his truck.” He remem- 
bered that during the summer they had 
gone out to the Biltmore Dairy Farm. 
That was when he learned the words 
Biltmore and dairy. He had learned farm 
soon after he started to school. 

As they walked nearer, they saw writ- 
ten on the front of the store, “Parry's 
Grocery Store.” 

They walked in. As all of the clerks 
were busy, Mrs. Smith and Johnny had 
time to look at the groceries. The little 
boy had never seen such a large store. He 
wondered how food could be made to 
look so attractive. He was sure that he 
would enjoy eating food bought here. 

Johnny had never before thought about 
where the groceryman got his food; but he 

ad never seen so much at one place. 
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When they had finished their 
marketing, and were walking 
home, Johnny asked, “Mother, 
where did Mr. Parry get all the 
food he has?” Of course, his 
mother could not answer such 
a big question then, for it would 
have taken her a long time. She 
told him she would be glad to 
help him find some stories to 
read about the groceryman and 
what he sells. She also suggested that when 
he went to his new school, perhaps his teacher 
would help him answer it. 

“And maybe the other children will want to 
study about the same thing,” said Johnny. 
II]. Objectives. 

A. To realize that people in a commu- 

nity are dependent on one another. 

B. To become acquainted with the gro- 

cery stcre as a distributing agent of 

food for our daily meals. 

C. To realize that grocers secure their 

goods from many different sources. 

D. To realize that attractive displays 

help to sell food. 

E. To realize that courtesy is important 

in business. 

F. To realize that sanitation is impor- 

tant in handling food. 

G. To realize that a salesman needs 

speed and accuracy in the use of num- 

bers. 
IV. Development of unit. 

After the story which introduced the 
unit was told, we discussed things that we 
had seen in grocery stores and listed some 
of them on the blackboard. Then the 
question was raised, “Where did these 
foods come from?” We decided that we, 
like Johnny, had never thought much 


about where we got (Continued on page 80) 
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Black Box 


Children may learn simple facts of marketing 
by visiting the grocery store. 





Keystone Photo Service 


Oranges purchased from your grocer are care- 
fully packed in crates before being shipped. 





Culver Service 


Bakeries work night and day 
to furnish grocers enough 
bread for their customers. 


Grocers sell many poultry 
products, from fresh eggs 
to canned chicken. 
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BILLY’S VALENTINES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Etta W. Schlichter 


B “MOTHER,” said Billy, “will you 

please do the writing on my valen- 
tines? Our teacher, Miss Clark, says that 
we can make our valentines tomorrow. 
She has a boxful of red hearts and some 
pretty pictures for us, and she will let us 
paste a heart or a picture on each valen- 
tine. We may each make three. After 
school, we're going to give out our valen- 
tines.” 

“That will be very nice,” said Mother. 

“Miss Clark said she'd help us print on 
our valentines,” said Billy. “But | want 
you to write what I tell you on mine. 
Will you, Mother?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mother. 

Mother found three plain white cards. 
She left room at the top of each card for 
Billy to paste a bright red heart or a pretty 
picture. Then she wrote exactly what he 
told her. 

“You must sign your Own name,” 
Mother said. “You can do that very 
nicely.” 

So Billy printed his name at the bottom 
of the cards. 

“TI think, Mother,” he said, “you'll have 
to write the names on the envelopes.” 

Mother wrote the names and put the 
cards in the envelopes. Billy took his val- 
entines to school the next day and pasted 
a red heart on each one. After school, 
all the children exchanged valentines, or 
scampered off to leave them at the houses 
of their friends. 

“What are you going to do with yours, 
Billy?” asked Freddie. 

Billy shook his head. “It’s a secret,” he 
said. Freddie ran off with his valentines, 
and Billy went alone to see the first one of 
his friends. 

Who do you think it was? An old 
gentleman who sat in his chair all day. 
Sometimes he would call Billy in and tell 
him interesting stories and give him pep- 
permint candy. 


“Here, Mr. King,” said Billy, “is your 


valentine.” 
“Valentine? 
“I'd forgotten all about valentines.” 
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Bless me!” said Mr. King. 


He read from the card, “You are my 
valentine, because you tell me stories and 
I like you. Billy.” 

“Well, well!” said Mr. King, looking 
pleased, “that’s the finest valentine I ever 
had. Will you have another story today?” 

“No, thank you, Mr. King,” said Billy. 
“T have to hurry with my other two val- 
entines.”” 

He ran around the corner and rang a 
doorbell. An old lady came to the door. 

“Why, Billy!” she said. “You're the 
very little boy I’ve been looking for. 
Don’t you smell the nice fresh cookies 
I’ve been baking?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Barton,” said Billy, “but I 
can’t stay now.” 

Mrs. Barton was surprised when she 


read her valentine. (Continued on page 81) 


THE LONG COAST 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Mabel Betsy Hill 


B “DON’T you think it looks like snow, 

Daddy?” asked Danny. “See how 
dim the moon is.” Daddy said truthfully 
that he did think it looked very much as 
if it would snow. 

“Poor children,” he said to Mother, 
when the twins, after a last hopeful look 
at the hazy moon, had gone to bed. 
“There has been so little snow this winter 


) * ps, tovies 


that they have hardly had a chance to use 
Danny’s new sled.” 

“It looks like snow tonight,” Mother 
said. “Captain Nye would say, “The moon 
is wading through snow.’ ” 

Sure enough, when Sally looked out of 
her window in the morning, the ground 
was white! She gave a shout and raced 
into Danny’s room. “Wake up!” she 
cried, “and see the snow!” 

“Hurrah!” cried Danny. “We'll try 
the long coast today!” 

The twins were scrambling into their 
snow suits when the phone rang. 

“That was Aunt Jane,” said Mother. 
“Grandpa’s train is due at eleven o'clock, 
and we’re going to drive to the city to 
meet him. I’m sorry, but she is bringing 
Nicky over, and you'll have to take care 
of him until we get back.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Danny crossly. “We 
were going to slide on the long coast. We 
can’t if we have that baby along.” 

“No, indeed, you cannot,” said Mother, 
“but there are other places to coast.” 

“Don’t worry, Mother,” said Sally, 
“we'll take good care of Nicky.” 

Aunt Jane soon came with Nicky, and 
she and Mother hurried off. 

“Be sure Nicky has. his nap after 
lunch,” Aunt Jane said as she went out. 

“What luck!” snapped Danny, after his 
mother and aunt had gone. “This is the 
first snow for weeks! Let’s try the long 
It would be perfectly safe 


(Continued on page 78) 


coast anyway. 
to take Nicky.” 
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Tuey saw Danny, AND Joan sSKATED OVER TO THE BANK. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
Mabel Ansley Murphy 


BH “TSE ’fraid you-all’s gwine to fer- 
git dat gran’, good man, ‘less I keeps 
remindin’ yo’.” 

So, in 1791, Mary Simpson, former 
slave, expressed the sentiment of the new 
nation, a sentiment which led to the cele- 
bration of Washington’s birthday. 

For many years Mary had been a faith- 
ful servant in the Washington family. 
During President Washington’s residence 
in New York he had freed Mary and set 
her up in business. From the beginning, 
her little shop at the corner of Cliff and 
John Streets flourished. No wonder, for 
Mary sold only the highest quality of milk, 
butter, and eggs. A counter of her own 
delicious baked goods—cake, cookies, pies 
—tempted housewives even in that early 
day to rely upon Mary for pastries instead 
of depending upon their own skill or that 
of indifferent servants. 

Mary’s little shop was not only a meet- 
ing place for the housewives of the little 
city, but also for many of the leading men 
of the day, who dropped in at all hours for 
a cooky and a glass of milk. 

When on August 30, 1790, the Presi- 
dent with the new government moved 
from New York to Philadelphia, none 
shed more tears at his departure than 
Mary. At her request he left her some- 
thing by which to remember him—an old 
Portrait and a little leather trunk on 
which the initials, G. W., were outlined in 
brass-headed tacks. 

These articles Mary put away as too 
Precious for everyday display, but on 
the eleventh of the following February 

(Washington’s birthday, according to the 
old-style calendar, then still in use), she 
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hung the portrait on the wall of her shop 
and on a stand below she placed the little 
trunk. On a table covered with a clean 
white cloth she set a huge cake, made by a 
recipe which had been Washington’s fa- 
vorite. On one side the cake was flanked 
by a big bowl of punch, and on the other 
by a pot of steaming coffee. 

Much to Mary’s joy, the leading men of 
New York, young and old, dropped in on 
that day to see her souvenirs, to eat a slice 
of “Washington Cake,” and to drink a 
glass of punch or a cup of coffee. Most 
important of all to Mary, they recounted 
to one another and to her Washington’s 
noble deeds and praised his character. 

This celebration was so successful that 
as long as she lived Mary repeated it on 
each anniversary of Washington’s birth. 
If asked why she did this her answer in- 
variably was the same, “I’se *fraid you-all’s 
gwine to fergit dat gran’, good man, ’less 
I keeps remindin’ yo’.” 

In her circumscribed world Mary did 
not know that her feeling was shared by 
others in widely scattered settlements. It 
is doubtful whether she ever knew that 
the year before she started her celebra- 
tions, the Tammany Society of New York 
held a meeting on the eleventh of Febru- 
ary and offered thirteen toasts, one for 
each of the thirteen original states. 

At this same meeting the Society passed 
the following resolution: “Resolved, that 
this day and ever after the birthday of the 
illustrious George Washington, President 
of the United States, be observed by this 
Society.” 

Although the observance of George 
Washington’s birthday did not become 
customary until 1790, it had been ob- 
served many times before that date. The 
earliest public keeping of the day of which 
there is any record was held at Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts. On March 8, 1779, 


President Stiles noted in his “Literary 
Diary” that Washington’s birthday was 
observed February 11. (Continued on page 68) 
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WHEN ABE SAW LAFAYETTE 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Ethel Wiley Stallings 


M@ IN THE spring of 1825, Abe Lincoln 

Was sixteen years of age, living with 
his father, stepmother, and the rest of the 
family, in southern Indiana about seven- 
teen miles from the Ohio River. Few 
acres had been won as yet from the vast 
and somber forest covering the land. To 
earn money for taxes and other expenses, 
Abe had hired out to the ferryman, James 
Taylor, to split rails, grind corn, plow, or 
ferry travelers across the river. 

The trees in the forest were sycamore, 
oak, elm, willow, ash, sugar maple, sweet 
gum, hickory, beech, and walnut. There 
were also tulip poplars, some of them one 
hundred feet tall, bearing greenish-yellow 
flowers streaked with orange and red. 
Through open spaces and along the border 
of the river showed the white blooms of 
the dogwood and the pink of redbud 
blossoms. Thick grapevines hung in nets 
around and over the trees. 

Abe Lincoln, in his seventeenth year al- 
ready six feet tall, and incredibly thin 
under his deerskin shirt and buckskin 
breeches, was working with his ax, maul, 
and wedges, splitting rails on this after- 
noon in early May. The boy’s complexion 
was swarthy, his nose and ears large, and 
his expression grave and solemn. Abe 
liked people, and at the approach of a 
neighbor, William Jones, the storekeeper 
at Gentryville, a mile and a half from the 
Lincoln home, the boy’s face lightened 
and he sang out a merry “Hello!” 

“Got a boat today for Louisville?” Mr. 
Jones asked, as he set down the small bag 
he carried and looked at the river, gray- 
green in the sunlight and almost black in 
the deep shadows along the forest-fenced 
shore. 

“Yes, sir-ee, and here she comes now,” 
the boy answered. He walked to the small 
scow he used for putting travelers aboard 
the steamer in midstream, and picked up 
his oars. 

The white banner of the boat, far down 
the river, became visible, curling and fall- 
ing in the breeze. White wreaths of smoke 
rose from her iron stack. Her hoarse puff- 
ing sounded faintly over the water. A 
gaily decorated steamboat, the “Natchez,” 
from New Orleans to Louisville by 
way of St. Louis, she was ascending the 
river slowly but proudly, rounding a 
distant point with flags waving and the 
name “Lafayette” displayed in red letters 
on a white ground. General Lafayette 
was aboard, accompanied by his son, 
George Washington Lafayette. This was 
Lafayette’s second visit to the United 
States since the close of the Revolutionary 
War, his first having been made forty 


years previous. (Continued on page 78) 
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Primary Seatwork for February 


Louise Geddings Carson 
Vncher. First Grade, Beaufort Elementary School, Beaufort, S.C. 


Color stripes 1,2,3,4,5,6,7 red. 
The other stripes are white. 


The stars are white. 

They are on a blue field. 
Count all the stripes. 
Our flaq has stripes. 
Count the red stripes. 
There are of them. 











Count the white stripes. 
There are of them. 
Count all the stars. 

Our flag has stars. 
Count the rows of stars. 














There are rows. 
There are stars in 
each row. 


Color the words under the flaq red or blue. 
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Modern 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
FRANCES HUDGENS 


Supervisor, Fourth Grade, State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia 


Paul Thompson 


B ONE of the chief objectives of our so- 

cial studies program in the intermedi- 
ate grades is to develop appreciation and 
understanding of how our present social 
and economic institutions have developed. 
The child should not only appreciate our 
social heritage, but also gain an under- 
standing of our present society. 

For several months my fourth grade had 
been engaged in activities that centered 
around the pioneer life of our country. 
This unit had been organized so as to give 
the children broad and rich experiences 
that would lead to certain understand- 
ings, appreciations, and attitudes toward 
man’s adaptation to the advancing phys- 
ical frontiers. The children had also 
gained an appreciation of our indebtedness 
to the pioneers who, overcoming many 
hardships, contributed much to the devel- 
opment of our modern life and traditions. 

As an outgrowth of this unit, it seemed 
desirable that the pupils be given an op- 
portunity to experience activities center- 
ing around modern pioneers. Pioneering 
is taking place in our modern world in 
various unexplored and little-explored re- 
gions of the earth and fields of knowledge. 
Many brave men and women are leading 
the way in these fields. Children of the 
intermediate-grade level are always inter- 
ested in stories of adventure and colorful 
historical incidents. This characteristic 
ot children can be utilized in initiating a 
unit on modern pioneers. 
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Pioneers 


Robert E. Peary, at left, 
and Roald Amundsen, be- 
low, are famous for their 
explorations in the frigid 
polar regions. 





Ewing Galloway 





Wide World Photos 


Che following unit was developed, as 
outlined, with fourth-grade children dur- 
ing a period of about six weeks. With 
adaptations it could be used for other 
grades. Used by permission of William Rooke 
I. Objectives. 

A. To develop an appreciation of the 

contributions modern pioneers are mak- 

ing to civilization. 

B. To develop an understanding that 

the food, shelter, (Continued on page 84) 





Ewing Galloway 





© Alex Pach 


From the top down, the pictures 
show: Charles A. Lindbergh, 
William Beebe, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, modern pioneers in 
exploring the air, the sea, and 
the jungle. Thomas A. Edison 
and Charles P. Steinmetz, noted 
scientists in the field of elec- 
tricity, are at the left. 
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Appetizing Menus for the Lunch Box 


FOR ALL GRADES 
MABEL U. BARNES 


Teacher of Home Economics, Bacon Academy, Colchester, Connecticut 


@ SCHOOLS may be putting less em- 
phasis on the three R’s but school 
lunches still require the three V’s—Vita- 
mins, Variety, and Vindication. Teachers 
should do all they can to interest mothers 
and children in better school lunches. One 
way to bring about the desired result is to 
teach the children the proper kinds and 
combinations of food, and why good food 
is important. The children will no doubt 
be quick to impart this information to 
their parents, and better lunches will be 
put into the school lunch boxes. A talk 
before a parent-teacher group would be 
another way to achieve results. 
Classes of food— 

The body needs at least three classes of 
food: 

1. Food to build new tissue and to re- 
pair worn tissue. 

2. Foods to regulate the body processes. 

3. Foods to provide sufficient energy 
for all the activities of the body. 

Foods to meet each one of these require- 
ments must be furnished each day if the 
body is to be maintained at its highest level 
of efficiency. 

It must be remembered that the body 
does not use bread or potatoes or any other 
food materials as such, but it takes from 
these the actual food elements, or factors, 
which it can use. If the food materials 
eaten contain tissue-building factors, the 
body can use these for that particular 
purpose. If the food materials eaten do 
not contain tissue-building 
tissue can be built, no matter how much 
of the food is eaten. Or if the food eaten 
does not supply the special regulatory fac- 
tors (vitamins), then in spite of all the 
other food elements which it may contain, 
the body will begin to slow down. 

Since we do not buy protein, regulating 
food, and energy as such, we must learn 
to know which food materials really give 
us the particular factor or factors needed. 
The following are the three general classi- 
fications of food. 


factors, no 


Group | 


Important sources of protein, which 
builds tissue. 
Fish Cheese 


Meat Milk 


Group II 


Eggs 


Vitamins and minerals, which regulate 
the body processes. 
Vegetables, especially green ones 
Fruits, especially raw ones 


Water 
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i, Armstrong Roberts 


These sturdy, well-nourished children probably 
take a good lunch to school with them. 


Group Ill 


Carbohydrates and fats, which give heat 

and energy. 
Bread 
Cereal 


Cake 
Butter 


Nuts 
Candy 


One tissue-building food, two regulat- 
ing foods, and two energy foods should go 
into each lunch box. Check the menus 
included in this article to see that they are 
balanced according to these standards. 
Suggestions for lunches— 

Variety is the spice of life, and it is like- 
wise the life of the lunch. There are many 
kinds of bread from which to choose: 
nut, rye, whole wheat, raisin, prune, 
cracked wheat, brown, graham, oatmeal, 
and white bread. Sometimes two kinds of 
bread are used in the same sandwich. To 
give variety, bread may be cut in fancy 
shapes—hearts, triangles, squares, rectan- 
gles, circles, and animals. Sandwiches 
should be cut into convenient sizes for 
eating. A surprise in the lunch box, such 
as a lollipop or figs, also gives variety. 

Cream the butter for the sandwiches 
by rubbing it against the sides of a bowl 
with a wooden spoon. It will spread much 
easier this way. Butter one slice of the 
sandwich and put the filling on the other 
slice. Press the two slices lightly together. 
Be sure to spread the butter and filling to 


the edge of each slice so that the crust will 
taste good, too. Crusts provide excellent 
exercise for the teeth. Always avoid using 
breakfast leftovers in the lunch box. 

Packing lunches 

The foods chosen for lunches should be 
those which can be easily packed, and 
which do not lose their flavor by standing, 

Lunches must be planned ahead of time, 
but they may be packed at night or in the 
morning. If prepared at night, the food 
should be carefully wrapped to keep it 
fresh. Each food should be wrapped sepa- 
rately in waxed paper, putting the sand- 
wiches on top, and a napkin over them, 
Semiliquids may be carried in small glass 
jars with tight covers, and liquids in a 
vacuum bottle. The lunch box should 
not be airtight. 

Some of the newer accessories for lunch 
boxes are sandwich bags of transparent 
cellulose tissue, and oiled-silk bags with 
slide fasteners. These containers keep 
the food fresh and the flavors separate. 
There are also the familiar cardboard con- 
tainers, wooden spoons, straws, colored 
wax paper, and a variety of paper napkins, 

Here are some suggestions for lunches. 





Grated Carrot and Honey 
on Whole Wheat Bread 
Stuffed Egg 

Gelatin 
Orange Juice 


Nuts 


Mashed Bananas and Ground Prunes 
on Cracked Wheat Bread 
( celery 
Apple Milk 
* 


Peanut Butter Moistened with Orange 
Juice on White Bread 
Carrot or Turnip Strips 
Chocolate Tapioca Cream Pudding 
Lollipop 
e 
Liverwurst and Coleslaw on Rye Bread 
Tomato 


Stuffed Dates 


Nut Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Hot Tomato Soup 
Apple 
Dried Prunes 
e 
Chipped Cheese and Spinach on White Bread 
Sections of Raw Cauliflower 

Cocoa Sponge Cake 

Raisins 

e 


Potted Meat and Mayonnaise on White Bread 
Cabbage Salad 
Baked Custard 


Gingersnaps 


Sliced Cold Meat Sandwiches 
Dill Pickle 
Dried Apricots Milk 
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Marion Paine Stevens will be glad to answer your 
questions on teaching the social studies. Turn to 
page 59 for her department this month. 





ket for manufactured goods, and can 

easily receive raw materials, 

D. Presence of coal and iron tends to 

develop the manufacturing industry. 
IV. Development and content. 

After showing and discussing a film on 
Great Britain, the following outline was 
used as a framework for our study. 

A. Location. 


- 
ENGLAND 
ge w 


Ee Se rae 





NGLISH CHANNEL - 


A Unit on Great Britain 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BEATRICE M. SMITH 
Teacher, Seventh Grade, Brookside School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


B DURING the study of our unit on 
Great Britain there was opportunity 
for group work with child planning. This 
made the unit more vital to the child, and 
gave him a chance to practice desirable 
social habits, such as co-operation, sharing 
one’s responsibility in an undertaking, and 
helpfulness and tolerance. 
I, Objectives. 
A. To show the dependence of one na- 
tion upon another. 
B. To develop an understanding of 
peoples of other lands and their social 
conditions. 
C. To show how Great Britain gained 
possession of land equaling nearly one 
fourth of the land area of the world. 
D. To show the relationship between 
physical environment and the life of 
the people, and how man’s environment 
helps to determine his activities. 
E. To show how Great Britain obtains 
food for so dense a population. 
F. To show the reason for Great Brit- 
ain’s being a great manufacturing na- 
tion. 
G. To show why Great Britain needs a 
large navy to protect her colonies and 
commerce. 
H. To furnish opportunities for cre- 
ative expression. 
I. To develop an ability to make maps 
and booklets. 
J. To develop an ability to use books 
intelligently. 
K. To develop and use original ideas. 
L. To develop an ability to work in 
groups. 
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play that the chil- 


British Isles. 


II. Approaches. 


A. A film on Great Britain. 

B. An account by a pupil of her recent 
trip to England and Scotland. 

C. Pictures of Great Britain. 

D. Booklets and maps developed by 
previous class. 

E. Moving pictures. 

F. Exhibition of articles brought from 
Great Britain by recent visitors. 


Ill. Generalizations. 


A. A country surrounded by water has 
many fishermen, explorers, and traders, 
B. A country with many colonies 
throughout the world develops trading. 
C. A country centrally located among 
the nations of the world is a good mar- 


This scene repre- 
sents the deck of 
a steamship, in a 


dren had written 
about an imagi- 
nary trip to the 


1. Center of trading nations. 
2. In North Temperate Zone. 
B. Size. 
1. About the area of New York State. 
2. Population about three times that 
of New York State. 
C. Surface features and drainage. 
1. Mountains in north and west. 
a) Low, worn down. 
b) Used for pasture lands. 
2. Fertile plains, which are used for 
agriculture. 
3. Irregular coast line. 
a) Affords good harbors. 
b) No part of Great Britain far 
from coast. 
4. Navigable rivers. 
a) Thames. 
b) Mersey. 
D. Climate. 
1. Temperate. 
a) Mild winters. 
b) Cool summers. 
2. Abundant rainfall. 
3. Fogs. 
FE. Products. 
1. Agricultural products. 
Barley, oats, hops, flax, potatoes, 
fruits, and vegetables. 
2. Cattle. 
3. Minerals. 
Coal, iron, limestone, tin, clay, and 
peat. 
4. Fish. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Tests in Social Studies 


The Constitution 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
Ruth L. Erikson 


Teacher, Centenni.:| School 
Calumet District N: mber 2, 
Calumet, Wisconsin 


Fill each blank with the correct word or 
words. 

1. The first step in forming the new 
Constitution was the convention at 


. It met to discuss trade matters be- 
tween ____. and 
3. The second step was the 
4. Only states were represented 
by delegates. 
§. These delegates decided to call a con- 
vention to revise the 
6. The Constitutional Convention met 
in , in the city of , in the 
year ; 
7. It convened from the month of 
until the month of 


8. men took part. 

9. did not send any delegates. 

10. was chosen president of the 
convention. 

11. Its oldest member was 

12. _....... was called the “Father of 


the Constitution.” 

13. Among the famous men who were 
absent were and 

14. The Convention soon decided to 
discard the and to make a new 


15. said, “If to please the peo- 
ple, we offer what we ourselves disap- 
prove, how can we afterward defend our 
work?” 

16. At the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution there were states. 

17. Ratification by states was 
necessary for its adoption. 

18. The Constitution was ratified in 

states having ratified it. 

19. The Constitution provides for three 
departments of government: the _...., 
ee , and the departments. 

20. The legislative department consists 
of the ______ and the 


21. The executive power is vested in a 
22. The judicial power is vested 


23. Representatives are chosen by the 
and serve for ____. years. 
24. A representative must be at least 
. years of age, and must have been 

a citizen of the United States for 
years. 

25. Representative districts are appor- 
tioned according to . 
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26. A census of the United States is 


taken every ---...... years. 
27. Senators are elected by the 
and serve for years. 


28. A senator must be at least 
years of age, and must have been a citizen 
of the United States for years. 

29. The is the presiding officer 
of the Senate. 

30. The president holds office for a 
term of years. 

31. He must be at least years of 
age, and a United States citizen. 

32. He must have resided for 
years in the United States. 

33. There are 
the Constitution. 

34. The first ten 
known as the 

35. The opening paragraph of the Con- 
stitution is commonly called the , 

(For key, see page 77) 


amendments to 


amendments are 


Abraham Lincoln 


Lewis S. Warren 


Supervising Principal, Forward Township Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


For THE FourTH GRADE 


Fill the blanks with the correct words or 
dates. 

1. Abraham Lincoln was born in a 

_in the state of ___. on —_ 

2. His parents were - and were 
not able to buy him - 

3. One of his favorite beaks was 

4. In size, he was very 

5. He enlisted in the... __. War. 

6. When elected president, he was liv- 
a in the state of 

7. He came to Washington by 

8. His inauguration occurred on March 
a 

9. While he was president, the , 
or War of Secession, was fought. 


10. He was a leader of the 

11. Soon after the war, he was __ 

12. One of the things that helped make 
him a great man was his __. 

13. He was often spoken of as 

14. No other president except 
our __. president, was loved as much 
as Abraham Lincoln. 


For THE FIFTH GRADE 


Match the items in the first list with the 
items in the second list, writing after each 
number the letter of the corresponding 
phrase. 
1. Jefferson Davis 
2. Montgomery 
3. Gettysburg 
4. Appomattox 
5. General Lee 
6. General Grant 
7. Richmond 
8. Nancy Hanks 
9. Mary Todd 
10. Shenandoah 
11. John Wilkes Booth 
12. Andrew Johnson 
13. Republican 
14. Where the war began 
15. Where the two armies first met 
16. Monitor 
17. Merrimac 
18. Chancellorsville 
19. West Virginia 
20. South Carolina 


Fort Sumter 
. first iron-clad warship—Northern 
second Confederate capital 
. great Southern general 

e. farthest point north reached by Con- 
federate armies 

f. Lincoln’s mother 

g. Confederate president 

h. rich valley in Virginia 

i. great Northern general 

j. shot Lincoln 

k. where General Lee surrendered 

l. first iron-clad warship—Southern 

m. first state to secede 

n. succeeded Lincoln as president 

o. admitted as a state during the war 

p. Bull Run 

q. the political party to which Lincoln 
belonged 

r. Lincoln’s wife 

s. where Northern fortunes were 4 
their lowest 

t. first Confederate capital 


ao oP 


For THE SIXTH GRADE 


Underline the correct word or words. 

1. Mason and Slidell were two (bat- 
tles, men, ships, cities). 

2. The “Trent” was a (British, South- 
ern, Northern, Russian) ship. 

3. The Emancipation Proclamation 
(did, did not) free all the slaves. 

4. Lincoln (was, was not) re-elected. 

§. Lincoln was a United States senator 
before he was made president. (yes, 0°) 
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6. Lincoln (did, did not) oppose the 
Mexican War. 

7. Lincoln was elected to the presidency 
ysa (Whig, Democrat, Republican, Abo- 
|itionist ). 

8. Lincoln (did, did not) believe in 
freeing the slaves by purchasing them. 

9, Lincoln is known as the (Father of 
His Country, The Great Peacemaker, 
Savior of the Union, Wielder of the Big 
Stick). 

10. Lincoln benefited greatly through 
his stepmother. (yes, no) 

11. Lincoln served as a lawmaker in the 
llinois Legislature and also in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. (true, 
false ) 

12. He (was, was not) an Abolitionist. 

13. He (did, did not) advocate educa- 
tional opportunities for all at public ex- 
pense. 

14. He (was, was not) a lawyer. 

15. He said, “Congress has no power 
under the Constitution to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the different 
states.” (true, false) 

16. The first time he was elected pres- 
ident, his Democratic opponent was 
(Seward, Douglas, McClellan, Calhoun). 

17. The second time his Democratic 
opponent was (Breckinridge, McClellan, 
Bell, Johnson). 

18. There (was, was not) a plot to as- 
sassinate Lincoln before he reached the 
Capital to take the oath of office as 
president the first time. 

19. His predecessor was 
Polk, Harrison, Johnson). 

20. Lee’s first invasion of the North 
ended at (Murfreesboro, The Wilderness, 
Antietam, Chancellorsville). 

(For key, see page 85) 


(Buchanan, 





Pacific € Atlantic Photo 


Abraham Lincoln and his family sat for this 
photograph when he was president. 
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The Middle Ages 


Virginia Sue Reading 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Frankford Public School, Frankford, Missouri 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F, 

1. The Middle Ages began about a.p. 
“7 6. 

2. During the Middle Ages the middle 
class of people was in power. 

3. Lords most often chose valleys for 
the location of their castles. 

4. Every lord was a vassal of the king. 

§. Feudalism began when strong na- 
tional governments broke down. 

6. The lord himself had vassals. 

7. There was no time for pleasure 
within the castle. 

8. Turret is a name for drawbridge. 

9. Actual labor on the land was done 
by the serfs. 

10. The serf owed service in battle to 
his lord. 

11. The lord owed nothing to the serf. 

12. Learning was kept alive in monas- 
teries during the Middle Ages. 

13. The monks understood and used 
the art of printing. 

14. Jousting was a 
building churches. 

15. Boys were required to go through 
training for knighthood. 

16. Chivalry was an important phase 
of knighthood. 

17. People of the Middle Ages cared 
nothing for good manners. 

18. The life of the serf was usually 
pleasant and comfortable. 

19. The serfs shared bake ovens, wine 
presses, and other property. 

20. Serfs on the estates preferred to 
live apart from one another. 

21. The Crusades were of a religious 
nature. 

22. Kings and princes considered Cru- 
sades beneath their dignity. 

23. The churches of the Middle Ages 
were fine examples of Greek architecture. 

24. Trade guilds sprang into being with 
the growth of trade. 


method used in 


Il. Fill each blank with the correct word. 

1. The water-filled ditch that sur- 
rounded a castle was called a 

2. ‘The wandering singer who furnished 
amusement was called a 

3. A boy who aspired to knighthood 
became first a , then a , and 
finally a , 

4. A landed estate held under a feudal 
superior was Called a 

§. Religious journeys for the purpose of 
visiting a shrine were called ; 

6. By the Holy Land we refer to the 
land where ; 

7. The most unusual and disastrous of 
the Crusades was made up of 


Ill. Match each word with its definition 
found in the list below the words. 
villeins 

Richard the Lion-Hearted 

guilds 

fief 

Rheims 

moat 

the Round Table 

falcon 


CN AM AY NS 


a. forerunners of labor unions 

b. location of a beautiful Gothic ca- 
thedral 

c. the ditch surrounding a castle 

d. land held under a feudal superior 

e. a Crusade leader 

f. a hunting hawk 

g. workers on the estates 

h. an organization of knights 

(For key, see page 68) 


The British Isles 


Milton C. Eastman 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Great Britain must import a large 
part of her food and raw materials. 

2. Agriculture can be carried on easily 
in most parts of Scotland. 

3. The chief highlands of England are 
the Pennine Ranges. 

4. Ireland has a dry, hot climate. 

§. England is in the same latitude as 
Labrador. 

6. The British Isles are in the path of 
the northeast trade winds. 

7. Condensed milk is manufactured in 
Ireland. 

8. All of the wool used for manufac- 
ture in England is produced at home. 

9. Great Britain’s commerce depends 
upon her industries. 

10. Great Britain’s position in relation 
to markets is poor. 

11. Great Britain has many forests. 

12. Fishing is an important industry 
among the British people. 


I]. Fill in each blank with a word or 
words to make the statement correct. 
1. One of the chief crops of Ireland is 


2. The highest mountain peak of the 
British Isles is ; 

3. The two houses of the British gov- 
ernment form the .; 

4. Many of England’s great statesmen, 
writers, and heroes are buried in 

§. London is located on the 
River. 

6. The English lake district is in the 


(For key, see page 71) 
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The Picture 


# THIS young man, kneeling in the 


great shadowy cathedral, is pre- 
paring himself to become a knight. 
Throughout the long night he will 
kneel before the altar praying and 
thinking about the things he must do 
when he is knighted. 

For seven years he was a page at the 
court, and then, because he had been 
faithful and true, he was made a 
squire. At last, after seven more 
years, the day came when his lord told 


But 


betore he could win his golden spurs 


him he was to become a knight. 


and sword, he must prove he was 
ready by spending a night in vigil. It 
was called the “vigil of arms.” 

When morning comes, he will con- 
fess to a priest. Later there will be a 
great ceremony which all his friends 
He will 


kneel before his lord, who will strike 


of the court will attend. 


him on the shoulder and say, “In the 
name of God and Saint Michael and 
Saint George, I dub thee knight; be 
brave and loyal. Arise, Sir Knight.” 

As the young knight-to-be kneels 
in the cathedral, he thinks of what 
How dark 


and shadowy the place is except for 


this life of service means. 


the light shining from the altar. The 
radiance from this light shows the 
kneeling figure in all its strength. 
This feeling is emphasized by the 
many vertical lines of the massive 


stone columns. In beautiful contrast 
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“The Vigil” 


John Pettie 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


are the horizontal lines of the floor 
and of the altar. As if to bring these 
opposing lines together, the artist has 
made the lines of the white tunic 
and of the red robe in soft curves. 
He has used a striking color scheme 
with brilliant lights and deep dark 
blacks. The only colors are the red and 
gold, reflected in the grays and whites. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Tate GALLery, LONDON 


Questions 


Why does this young man look so 
intently at the light on the altar? Is 
this a serious time for him? Does he 
look like a man who would make a 
good knight? What is a vigil? 

Why is the church so dark except 
for the part around the altar? What 
makes the light on the altar? 

Do you know any story that this 
Do 
think the artist had a special story in 
mind when he painted it? 

Do we have knights today? What 
do we call them? Must they spend a 
night in the “vigil of arms”? 


picture could illustrate? you 


Activities 

Find out all you can about how 
people dressed, lived, and acted in the 
period of knighthood. Read a story 
about knights. Decide which knight 
or lady you would like to be. Make 
your costume, and also a shield or a 
tapestry frame. Turn your class into 
a court and relive some of your fa- 
vorite scenes in the story. 


Write a story of a page who ke- 
came a knight. 

Paint a picture which tells the ex- 
citing part of one of the stories you 
have read about knights. 


Correlations 


POEMS AND STORIES 


In Contemporary Verse, by A. M. Merrill and 
G. E. W. Sprague (Little Brown): “The 
Vigil,” by Abbie Farwell Brown. 

In Poems Every Child Should Know (Grosset 
& Dunlap): “Sir Galahad,” by Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson; “He Prayeth Best,” by 
Samuel T. Coleridge; “A Happy Life,” by 
Sir Henry Wotton. 

Pyle, Howard: The Story of the Champions 
of the Round Table (Scribner). 

Tappan, E. M.: When Knights Were Bold 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

PICTURES 

“Sir Galahad,” by Watts (Tut INsTRUCTOS, 
January 1937). 

“Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians,” by 
(THe INsrructor, October 1937). 


Ufer 


Music 
Bach: “My Heart Ever Faithful,” from For 
God So Loved the World (Victor 7388). 
Wagner: “Prelude,” from Parsifal (Victor 
6861, 6862). 


The Artist 


@ ON MARCH 17, 1839, in Edinburgh, 
was born the future historical painter of 
Scotland—John Pettie. At the age of sixteen 
he was studying at the Trustees’ Academy in 
Edinburgh. In 1874 he was elected to the 
Royal Academy in London. His great love o! 
historical subjects, especially those of the days 
of Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell, led 
him to develop his work along the line of his 
torical portrait and pictorial painting. It 5 
said he got many of his inspirations from the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. 
Pettie knew his subject, and was gifted with 
a brilliant technique and a real knowledge o 
color and composition. Of equal importanct 
was his sense of humor and of drama. 
Among some of his more important works 
are: “A Challenge,” “The Chieftain’s Candle- 
sticks,” and “Arrest for Witchcraft.” 
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Children of the Middle Ages Dance in a Garden 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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@ YOU can use these cutouts to make an 

interesting sand-table scene showing one 
phase of life during the Middle Ages. If you 
are having a play based on the invention 0 
printing, or the discovery of America, 
any other outstanding event of the fifteenth 
century, refer to these pages for costume 
suggestions. Use bright colors to emphasizt 
the gaiety of the scene. 
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Patriotic Table Decorations 


FOR ALL GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 

















a 
B® ONE of the art problems which the school and the home 
have constantly before them is that of teaching children - 
good taste in decoration. We see even in the best stores and ap 
homes examples of table decoration in very poor taste. Usu- - 
ally this is evident in decorations that are too numerous or too ~ 
gaudy. On this page we have tried to present some simple pu 
but effective table decorations for a February party. 


The illustration at the top of the page shows steps in mak- 


ing a clay candlestick. A piece of chalk, which is the size of - 
some candles, may be inserted to make the holes. If a larger . 2 ~ 
hole is desired, it can be dug out with the end of a pencil or a ns 
stick. (If no clay is available, candlesticks may be made of Sea 
wood and then painted.) te rw 

The doily is made of paper, cut oblong (see illustration). | 


It may be decorated with red stripes and blue stars, or with a chi 














wide red stripe, a narrower blue stripe, one red star, and one 
blue star; or other arrangements may be used. 


























: 5/2 The diagrams show how to make a cube box. Fold the pat- § “ 

a oe oe , terns on the dotted lines, and cut on the heavy lines. Con- iat 
: ee _ struction paper or lightweight cardboard may be used for this be 

~--4—--\--- = aa = a a box. The square for the inside of the box should be cut a 7 
1 | , little smaller than the square for the outside, e.g., if a 5/4” 
nea a 11} - - - —- ~~ square is used for the box, a 6” square should be used for § © 
ho § ; Cg f 
= iz = oe! the cover. 0 


























The cover only is decorated. This should be done before § ” 
the box is pasted. The design given here, or one of eagles, an- 
chors, or any other motif that suggests patriotism, may be 
used. In the design pictured, the area of diagonal stripes rep- 
resents blue; the black area, red; and the white, white. The 
stars are white, outlined in blue. of 

A red, a white, and a blue candle should be placed in each § '"* 
candlestick, as shown below. The black areas on the candle- § *"* 


sticks indicate either red or blue. (Continued on page 77) § 
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Weaving a Purse of Yarn 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
LAURA DeVINNEY 


Director, Art Department, State Normal School, Fredonia, New York 


B THE topic of weaving is a very im- 

portant one in our public schools be- 
cause of the opportunity it offers to teach 
appreciation of design and fine quality in 
materials. Not many children will follow 
hand weaving as a vocation, but all will 
purchase machine weaving and will be 
compelled to choose designs. 

Norway, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and 
other countries are producing an excellent 
quality of design in their machine weav- 
ing. The weaving industries in the United 
States will produce an equal quality of 
design when the public demands it. 

In connection with a study of Indians, 
children may construct crude looms simi- 
lar to those used by the American Indians 
in producing their fine blankets. Much 
can be done through our schools in teach- 
ing appreciation for the fine design in 
Indian weaving. Thus indirectly we are 
helping the Indians to earn a living. 

The study of colonial life gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity to teach appreciation 
of hand-woven materials. The patterns 
in the coverlets of colonial days and in 
those woven in the South today should be 
included. Perhaps an exhibition of cover- 
lets could be arranged. 

In one of our third grades, the weaving 
of a rug on a large loom was used as an 
incentive to speedy and accurate work in 
arithmetic. The children who finished the 
arithmetic assignment first and did accu- 
rate work, had the privilege of going to 
the art room to weave. All of the class 


had worked out designs for rag rugs such 
as their great-grandmothers used to weave, 
and the best design was chosen for the 
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large rug.. When finished, it was used near 
the children’s library table. 

Small looms for pattern weaving can be 
secured at a low price. Many mothers 
as wel as the children would enjoy doing 
some pattern weaving in their homes if 
given a little encouragement. Cardboard 
looms, like the one used for the purses 
shown here, afford an opportunity for 
making small articles, and give some expe- 
rience with patterns and color schemes. 

Girls of the fifth through the eighth 
grade, as well as adults, are very much in- 
terested in weaving designs for purses. 
The process is as follows. 

Use a heavy cardboard as deep as you 
wish your purse to be, and as wide as the 
length of the zipper which will finish the 
top. Zippers can be purchased or may 
be taken from old clothing or overshoes. 














Arrange pins at the top of cardboard 
about 1%” apart. The space varies with 
the size of the yarn. Hold the cardboard 
with the pins at the top. Tie the yarn to 
the first pin on the left. Bring yarn down 
over front of cardboard, up the back, 
around the first pin again from left to 
right, down the back, up the front, from 
left to right around the second pin, down 
the front, up the back, from left to right 
around the second pin again, and so on. 
Tie yarn to last pin on the right. 

The yarn may be put on the cardboard 
in stripes, with several threads of one col- 
or, and several of another color. 

Hold the cardboard with the pins 
down. Begin to weave at the top of the 
cardboard, which is the bottom of the 
purse. Weave from right to left across 
front of cardboard. Turn cardboard over 
and continue weaving from right to left. 
Turn cardboard when necessary. When 
the weaving is finished, tie yarn securely. 
Push yarn close together as you do your 
weaving. 

The simplest weaving stitch is under 
one thread, over one thread. Various de- 
signs may be made by going under three, 
four, or five threads and over two, three, 
or four threads, and so on. Different col- 
ors may be woven into the pattern. The 
































pupil should plan several designs in color 
on paper, and then choose the most inter- 
esting design. 

When the weaving is finished, pull out 
the pins, remove the cardboard, and you 
have the outside of the bag. The yarn 
which has been looped around the pins 
forms a finished opening for the top of the 
purse to which the zipper is to be sewed. 
Make a lining of silk in a contrasting 
color, and stitch it smoothly in place. 
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Valentines and Decorations 


MABEL BETSY HILL 























VALEN TINE. GREETINGS 






































GREETINGS 















BEG You other, 
base, 
TO BE and p 
sions | 
the sk 
Thi 
a strir 
@ THE girl and boy valentine cating boy’s costume. Fold fourth ie, 
shown here is made as follows. section over third section, and trace a d 
Fold a piece of tracing paper §” x the other half of the boy doll. Cut : 
6'4” into four sections each measur- out dolls, and use this pattern to draW _— 
ing 5” x 1%”, and allow 4” lap. On the figures on white drawing paptt- rns 
the first section trace half the girl On either side of the paper make a 
doll. Fold second section over first front and back of girl’s and boy's dolls 
section, and trace the other half of costumes (see sketches), and greet fin 
the girl doll. ing. Color costumes and hearts. bee 
On the third section trace half the Paste ends of base and half hearts 0 
boy doll, Follow dotted lines indi- together so that the dolls face each - 
THE 
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other. Crease to make a square 
base. These dolls can be folded 
and put into an envelope. Dimen- 
sions for the envelope are given in 
the sketch. 

This pattern may be varied. For 
astrip of dolls, fold a piece of paper 
s” high into twice as many strips 
14” wide as the number of dolls 
you desire. Draw outlines, cut, and 
color. You may cut off the half 
hearts at ends of strip, or allow 
enough extra paper at each end to 
cut whole hearts. Several sets of 
dolls could be pasted together to 
form a circle. Larger dolls could 

cut from plain paper for window 
decorations, 





In the dog valentine, the dog 
should be painted black except the 


eye, which is white. The back- 
ground and collar are bright red. 
The place card may have the 
heart colored red, and the arrow 
gold, pale yellow, or white. Fold 
card on dotted lines to make it stand. 
For the nut basket cut two strips 
of paper 41%” x 114”, allowing on 
one strip two %” tabs on each side 
near ends. Fold strips in thirds. 
Draw a heart on each end of each 
strip (see diagram), color, and cut 
out tops of hearts. Lay one strip 
over the other at right angles, and 
join sides by pasting tabs inside. 
Attach a handle 4%" x A”. 
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To make the pattern for a heart border, draw two 
half hearts which overlap. (Two sizes are shown.) For 
the border, use a strip of paper as wide as the height of 
your pattern. Fold accordionwise, making the width of 
the fold equal the width of the pattern. Lay on the 
pattern, draw around it, and cut out. 
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Cutting Paper Snowtlakes 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES om: 


MARIAN WILDMAN FENNER 


% 
@ 


M@ ‘THE children from eight to eleven 

years old in my nature class like noth- 
ing better than to make paper snowflakes. 
We use an easy method which we have 
devised and which the accompanying 
diagram will make clear. There is no 
limit to the variety and the elaboration 
that may be developed. The lacy six- 
pointed stars suggest the endless variety 
and beauty of real snowflakes, and thus 
help in fostering nature interest. 

While snowflakes are fun to make at 
any time of year, it is especially during the 
months when the real ones are flying 
that we find the activity most worth 
while. Each child makes several, and then 
selects his most successful ones to mount 
on construction paper and put on exhibi- 
tion. Dark gray, simulating storm clouds, 
makes the most appropriate background. 
So mounted, a frieze of paper snowflakes 
around the room, or an exhibit on a long 
table, is one that our visiting parents and 
friends are certain to admire. 

It is well for the children to practice 
first with large squares of paper, news- 

























paper being as good as anything for this 
experimental work. Later they will need 
pure white lightweight paper. Type- 
writer paper, eight and a half by eleven 


D 





inches, is excellent. Better paper is too 
heavy to fold and cut well. Three-inch 
squares are about as small as the child can 
handle successfully. By studying real 
snow stars or correct drawings or photo. 
graphs of them, the children may learn 
to make their snowflakes increasingly true 
to natural ones. 

Directions for making the snowflakes 
are as follows: 

Fold a square of the white paper once 
across (the fold at the bottom), making 
Figure 1. 

Fold across again (the fold at left), 
making Figure 2. 

From the center point of line AD to 
the corner at C, draw a lightly penciled 

dotted line EC, that can later be 
A _ erased when the star is made. This 

















makes Figure 3. 
Now fold the paper so that the 
line CB lies almost along the dot- 





ted line CE—just enough inside of 




















the dotted line so that it can be seen. 
The diagram necessarily exaggerates 
the slight angle between the two 
lines. We now have Figure 4. 
Fold backward along the line CE, 
or just a shade to the right of it, 


so that the (Continued on page 68) 
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B® FROM the beginning of school when we depict 
vacation pleasures, through the Halloween gaiety, 

Thanksgiving, and all other holidays and seasons, pic- 

tures are constantly produced in our primary grades. 

We insist on having the children make large pictures 
which fill sheets of paper 18” x 24”. We like to make 
our murals even larger. For these, rolls of brown kraft 
paper, one yard wide, are splendid. As many yards of 
paper as are needed may be cut to fit some special space. 
Other kinds of paper may be used also. Newsprint 
paper is very inexpensive. If funds are lacking, wrap- 
ping paper, discarded rolls of wallpaper, or, as a last re- 
sort, the “Want” section of a Sunday newspaper—all 
furnish material which is usable. 

To facilitate making the murals, many of our unused 
spaces are covered with a wallboard, to which the paper 
is thumbtacked, allowing the children to work on it 
easily. If this is not possible, paper may be laid on the 
floor, or fastened to the blackboard with pasted strips. 
A number of children may work together. 

Often cardboards for easels are brought by pupils, 
who secure them from merchants. They are often of 
sufficient size to hold paper 18” x 24”, or at least the 
smaller sheets 12” x 18”. The children stand the card- 
boards along the blackboard chalk tray, where they are 
easy to use. Wooden clothespin clips are better than 
thumbtacks to hold the paper to such drawing boards, 
as they do not pull out, or tear the paper. 

Charcoal is a good medium for drawing, as are also 
the big marking crayons. We often make large line 
drawings with a small piece of black wax crayon, held 
flat on its side for broad free strokes. Of course, the 
colorful easel chalks and poster paints are particularly 
desirable. 

The murals, when completed, may be raised to a posi- 
tion above the blackboard, and, if the subject is not a 
seasonal one, will give pleasure all the year. Single pic- 
tures may be attached to a central bulletin board. Chil- 
dren consider it a great honor to have a picture chosen 
for such a display. 

All work should be as creative and free as possible, 
and copying must be avoided. Primary children need 
much encouragement and praise in their art activities, 
with little or no criticism. Their work must never be 
judged by adult standards, since its charm lies in the 

fact that children have an art all their own. 
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We Like to Draw 
Large Pictures 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ALICE STOWELL BISHOP 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, New London, Connecticut 
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M@ PUPPET heads made of papier-maché 

are light and do not break easily. 
They are not difficult to make if the di- 
rections are followed carefully. 

To make George Washington for the 
puppet play on page 44, first make sketch- 
es of his front face and of his profile, three 
inches long from the chin to the top of the 
head (see Figs. 1 and 2). The form for 
the head is to be modeled of either non- 


hardening clay or water-mixed clay. 
MopELING THE HEAD 


It is helpful to have an armature on 
which to model. A simple one is made by 
driving a large nail up through the center 
of a board five inches square. 

Model your lump of clay into an egg 
shape about three inches long. The small 
end forms the chin and the large end the 
top of the head (see Fig. 1). Build on 
under the chin a neck about one and one 
quarter inches in diameter and about one 
and one quarter inches long. Allow it to 
spread at the base to form a flange. Now 
press this shape down over the nail so that 
the head is held upright. 

Make a faint line in the clay a little 
more than one third of the distance from 
the top, and a second line a little less than 
one third of the distance from the bottom. 
The first line marks the place where the 
eyebrows will go; the second indicates the 
location of the base of the nose. With the 
first finger depress the clay under the eye- 
brows to make the eye sockets. Now build 
up the nose, lips, cheeks, and chin with 
- small bits of clay. Be careful to follow 
your sketch. Continually turn the clay 
so that you watch the line of the profile 
as well as the front view. 

A common mistake is to fail to notice 
that most faces slope back from the nose. 
The chin line is in general even with the 
eyebrows, but in the case of Washington 
the eyebrows must be placed farther back. 
The upper lip rounds up in an arch under 
the nose. Notice how the jaw line goes 
back and up to where the ear is placed 
(usually with its top about even with the 
eyebrows and halfway between the front 
and the back of the head). The nape of 
the neck is usually on a line with the 
mouth. 

The only tools needed are your fingers 
and perhaps an orangewood stick. The 
hair may be modeled, or you can make a 
smooth skull with the expectation of us- 
ing crepe or yarn hair. Grease the finished 
head with vaseline if you have used water- 
mixed clay. Nonhardening clay is mixed 
with oil and need not be greased. 


MAKING THE Paprer-MACHE HEap 


You will need newspaper, paper towel- 
ing, and flour-and-water paste or wall- 
paper paste. To make flour-and-water 
paste, take three heaping tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Add enough cold water to make 
a creamy mixture. Stir until smooth. Add 
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Hand Puppets 





with Papier-Maché Heads 











Figs 





A play in which these puppets are used 
will be found on page 44. On that page 
also are directions for manipulating the 
puppets, a sketch showing how to hold 
them, and a sketch of the stage setting. 





three cups of hot water. Put on a stove 
and boil for two minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add a drop or two of oil of win- 
tergreen to keep the paste sweet. 

Tear the paper (do not cut it) into 
strips half an inch wide and three or four 
inches long. Pour paste into a shallow 
pan. Put a strip of the paper toweling in 
the paste and rub it gently between the 
fingers until it feels like wet chamois skin. 
Now press it against the clay, being sure 
that it fits into all the depressions and that 
there are no wrinkles. Cover the clay en- 
tirely with a layer of strips of paper tow- 
eling, making it as smooth as possible. Use 
the newspaper for the second layer. Pro- 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


DEBORAH MEADER 


Instructor in Puppetry, Extension Division, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ceed in the same manner. The difference 
in color will enable you to tell when the 
second layer is complete. Make a third 
layer of paper toweling. Be sure that each 
piece is well saturatéd with paste. When 
the three layers are on, put the head away 
to dry, but save your paper and paste. 
When the papier-maché head is com- 
pletely dry and hard, cut the back from 
the front with a razor blade (see Fig. 2, 
line AB) , being careful to cut through the 
center of the ear. Gently pull away the 
back half from the clay and then loosen 
and pull off the front half. If this is 
carefully done, the clay model can be 
smoothed and used again. Slight changes 
can be made in the features so that your 
original model will form a basis for mak- 
ing the heads of the other men characters. 
Put two more layers, one of newspaper 
and one of toweling, on the inside of both 
the front and back = (Continued on page 76) 
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HB FOR these costumes, use construction 

paper 12” x 18”, in the valentine col- 
ors, red and white. Cut out the patterns 
on the heavy lines. If white paper is used, 
the decorations may be of red paper; if 
red paper is used, the decorations may be 
of white paper. 


GirRL’s CosTUME 


Headband— 

Fold the paper in the center. Mark out 
the shape as shown in the diagram. Paste 
a little piece on the end of the band if it 
is not long enough to reach around the 
head. Clip the ends together. (Clips are 
better to use than pins because pins may 
prick the’child.) Each child should be 
allowed to arrange the heart decorations 
as she wishes. 

Apron— 

Cut the apron as in the diagram. The 
design may be varied. Some child may 
make a row of large hearts on a band, as 
shown in the diagram, and above this sev- 
eral plain red bands. 

Another child may scatter hearts infor- 
mally all over the apron. Still another 
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Costumes for a Valentine Party 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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child may like to make an allover design 
of hearts, arranging them in even rows. 
One child’s design may consist of five 
rows of hearts, with the largest hearts in 
the bottom row, hearts a little smaller in 
the row next to the bottom, and so on. 
The children will think of many other 
ways to vary the design. 
Cuffs— 
Draw on paper two semicircles as in 
the diagram. The left-over paper can be 
used to trim the cuffs 














Boy’s CosTUME 


Headband— 

The headband may be cut in the same 
general shape as the girl’s headband. The 
boy will trim it as he wishes. Perhaps 
some child will have one very large heart 
in the front and no small hearts. 

Another child may decorate with one 
heart surrounded by big red circles. Oth- 
ers will add plain red or white stripes, de- 
pending on whether the color of the band 
is red or white. 

Belt— 

The belt is made of a straight piece of 
paper, cut to measure. It may be deco- 
rated as in the drawing, or in any other 
way that the boy desires. 

Tie— 

The tie may be made long or it may be 
a bow tie. (See diagrams.) A boy often 
feels gayer in the bow tie. These neck- 
ties may be made in original designs. The 
heart need not be the motif, since the dec- 
oration may be made of stripes, dots, zig- 
zags, or any other unit that appeals to 
the child. 

A boy may wish to make buckles or 
bows for his shoes. (Continued on page 69) 





of the opposite col- 
or worn by one of 
the other children. A 
pair of cuffs makes 
any little girl look 
dressed up. Even if 
the child is wearing 
a short-sleeved dress, 
the cuffs will be very 
attractive, 
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C ontentment 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 


I used to wish that !I might be A - ro brave and _ bold. 


But now I’ve come to un - der-stand What real - ly mat - ters most 


ne 
he 
ps 
rt wished my name might shine with fame Wher- eer great deeds were told. 


™ not the place we oc - cu - py, But how we fill that post. 


wn longed to play a lead - ing part Up - on the stage of ife. 
4 learned how ver - y hap - py And how use - ful I canbe 
ec 
ig; 
to 
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thought how _ glo - rious it would be To reign in stcrm and _ strife. 


play - ing well my hum- ble role Inthe place that’s meant for meu 
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FOR YOUR * 
“February (Programs 


VALENTINE GREETINGS 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


THE FLAG 


GENNEVA DICKEY WATSON 


V is for virtue each day of the year, 
A is for aims and all things we hold dear. 
L is for laughter, for love, and for luck, 
E is for everything calling for pluck. 
N’s for nobility of both mind and heart, 
T is for teamwork right from the start. 
I is for industry which carries one far, 
N is for need to see things as they are. 
E’s for enjoyment in all that we do, 
And it’s the end letter in “Valentine,” 
“Tt’s time to make my valentines,” too. 
To Mother I had said. 
“T must have ribbons and I’ll need 
Some slices of your bread.” 


Every little girl and boy, 
In all the whole wide world, 
Must give a little skip of joy 
To see his flag unfurled. 


A SPECIAL VALENTINE 


LELAND B, JACOBS 


G is for graciousness, goodness, and glee, 

R is for reverence and clean rivalry. 

E is for eagerness in work or in play, 

E’s also for energy used every day. 

T is for thinking and training and tact, 

I’s for ideals and interest in fact. 

N’s for good neighbors who help us in liv- 

ing, 

Out to the kitchen then I ran, G is for gladness, for games, and for giv- 
And soon I'd finished there ing. 

My strange new kind of valentine S stands for service in all that we do; 
That, none the less, was fair. And this is our Valentine Greeting to 

you. 


“What will you make?” my mother asked; 
I did not tell her, though. 

“You'll be surprised,” was my reply, 
“But you'll be pleased, I know.” 


I hung my valentines outdoors 
All tied with ribbons red, 

And snowflakes made a dainty lace 
For each white heart of bread. 


When Mother saw what I had made, 
She smiled and said, “How fine! 
Now all the hungry little birds 
Will have a valentine!” 


WORDS BY LELAND B. JACOBS 





GEORGE WASHINGTON What shall I 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I wonder if George Washington 
Was very fond of books, 

And if he liked to hunt and fish, What 
And wade in little brooks. 


val - en 


I wonder if his pockets bulged 
Like mine with precious things, 
With marbles, cookies, tops, and balls, , ’ 
And nails, and glass, and strings. , think ru 


I wonder if he whistled tunes 
While mending broken toys— 

My father says George Washington 
Was much like other boys, A heart that 
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MAKING OUR CONSTITUTION 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


They met in Philadelphia 
So many years ago— 

George Washington and others 
Whose names you surely know. , 


The Father of our Country 
Was chosen president 

Of those who met to give us 
Our laws and government. 


From May until September, 
They worked to find a plan; 

And that is how our country 
And government began. 


Now, soon, we shall have used it 
A hundred fifty years; 

My, what a lot of birthdays— 
Let’s give as many cheers. 


I COUNT RIGHT 


ADA CLARK 


One, two, three, four, and five— 
I’m sure I counted right— 

Five valentines so beautiful 

They give me great delight. 


They’re made of paper bright and gay 
And tied with ribbon blue, 

And here inside’s a message sweet— 
“T love no one but you.” 


Now wouldn’t you be smiling if 
These had been sent to you? 


MOTHER'S VALENTINE 


MUSIC BY BEATRICE McMANUS 


give my moth -— er, 





tine will do? 





give my moth - er 





kind and true. 
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LINCOLN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Born in grinding poverty, 
Exposed to frontier strife, 


Poor in things material, 
But, oh, how rich his life! 


May we learn the lesson that 
This thought of Lincoln brings; 
Life never can be measured well 
By its material things. 


A VALENTINE 


JENNIE DANSON THOMPSON 


Takes more than bits of paper lace 
To make a valentine, 

Or little elfish cupids, each 

With arrows straight in line. 


Takes more than silver hearts and darts, 
Or roses most sublime; 

Takes more than just a package, or 

A foolish little rhyme. 


Takes more than bonbons in a box 
Or card from me to you; 

It takes a little bit of love 

And words that ring true blue. 


FAITHFUL 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Al! winter long the postmen work 
As faithfully as ever. 

Come stormy days, with sleet or snow, 
These good men fail us never. 


Our letter boxes now and then 
Are pillowed all in white. 

The postmen brush the pillows off, 
And pack the mail in tight. 


They whistle, and sometimes they sing, 
While driving here and there, 

Glad that they can bring good cheer 
To people everywhere. 


FEBRUARY 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


February makes its formal bow: 
Crows and owls start nesting now; 


Chickadees give their springtime call; 
A restlessness is over all. 


For winter starts to say “Good-by” 
As springtime pipes up, “Here am I!” 


This second month has thaws and snows, 
The next day’s weather nobody knows. 
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Our Country's Flag 


M. JANE DEVENPORT 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Smith School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER BEN 
BETSY ’ TOM 


SETTING 


The time is a February afternoon. The 
place is a family living room. 


THE PLay 


(As the play opens, Mother is seen busi- 
ly working about the room. Betsy and 
Ben hurry in excited.) 

BETSY—Oh, Mother, 
found. 

MOTHER—What is it, children? 

BEN—I think it must have been our 
country’s flag once. 

MOTHER—Where did you find it? 

BETSY—We found it in a ditch. 

BEN—W hat shall we do with it? 

MOTHER—I’m glad you brought it 
home and we have this chance to talk 
about the flag. Whenever the flag is old, 
or torn, or faded, so that it can no longer 
be of service to our country, it should be 
burned. It should never be used for any 
other purpose than the one for which it 
was intended. 

BETSY—Why, Mother? 

MOTHER—Because the flag is the em- 
blem of our country and should be re- 


see what we 


spected always. If you were to use it for 
a duster, it would still be the flag, and that 
would not be honoring it. 

BEN—Mother, do you know what some 
of the children did when the flag went by 
in the parade the other day? 

MOTHER—W hat, Ben? 

BEN—Jim and Bob never took off their 
hats, and Jane jumped around and talked 
all the time. 

MOTHER—What did you do? 

BEN—I took off my cap with my right 
= and held it over my heart, and stood 
still. 

BETsy—And I stood just as still as I 
could, and never said a word. 

(Enter Tom.) 

toM—Mother, why are the flags half- 
way up today? 

MOTHER—When flags are hung that 
way they are said to be at half-staff. 

BEN—But why are they at half-staff? 

MOTHER—Do you remember Daddy’s 
saying that Judge Kimball had died? 

CHILDREN— Yes. 

MOTHER—The flags are hung at half- 
staff in his honor. When a person dies 
who has nobly served his country, state, or 
city, this is done to show our appreciation. 

BETSY—I remember last Memorial Day 
that Grandfather had his flag hanging at 
half-staff until noon. (Continued on page 69) 


THE MAN IN THE POST OFFICE 


WORDS BY LELAND B. JACOBS 


MUSIC BY BEATRICE McMANUS 





The man _ in _ the 


post of - fice al - ways is 





bus - y, He’s 


bus - y 


as bus - y can be. 





He stamps all the 


let - ters, He 


sorts all the 





let - ters, And gives them to you and to me, 
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FATHER TIME 


a _ 
LINCOLN VALENTINE ANTHONY WASHINGTON HOMER 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


GRACE McCURDY 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Kirkwood School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 











ME SIENGER 


FEGRUARY 29 








CHARACTERS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
VALENTINE 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
WINSLOW HOMER 
FEBRUARY 29 


FATHER TIME 
MESSENGER 
FEBRUARY 
FRITZ KREISLER 
SIDNEY LANIER 
BOY SCOUT 
THOMAS EDISON 


SETTING 


The throne room of Father Time. The 
throne is upstage center. Chairs are placed 
in a semicircle at left and right of the 
throne and facing the audience. 


THE PLay 


(When the curtain rises, Father Time is 
seated on the throne. He claps his hands 
and Messenger enters right and bows.) 

FATHER TIME—Find February. She will 
be with some of her children. Bring her 
to me here. I wish to talk with her. 

MESSENGER—Yes, Father Time, I shall 
hurry, for she is very busy. You know 
that even if it were leap year, her stay 
would be shorter than that of any other 
month. (Goes out at right.) 

FATHER TIME (musingly)—February 
is my second child but she is the smallest 
of my twelve. She is always busy, hardly 
getting over one special day before an- 
other knocks for admittance. 

(Enter Messenger and February at 
right. Messenger goes to Father Time and 
bows. February remains at right center.) 

MESSENGER—I have obeyed your order, 
sir. (Moves to left center.) 

FEBRUARY (bowing to Father Time)— 
Did you wish to see me, Father Time? 

FATHER TIME—Yes, my child, you have 
been so busy during your stay this year 
that I have not seen much of you. Are 
you always working? 
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FEBRUARY—It does seem that way, 
Father Time, but I must not slight any of 
my children. They are all dear to me and 
each one must have a part of my time. 

FATHER TIME—But, February, don’t 
you ever have a little time not required 
by your children? 

FEBRUARY—Yes, but then I am putting 
the snowflakes to bed for their long rest 
before another winter; and the pussy wil- 
low, violet, daffodil, crocus, and other 
early flowers will soon need bright new 
dresses for their coming-out party. 

FATHER TIME—Your children have 
made worthy contributions to our world 
of yesteryear, and are still contributing to 
our changing civilization. Call your chil- 
dren in, February, so I may thank them 
for their help. 

FEBRUARY (fo Messenger)—Call the 
children. Ask them to come to us here. 

MESSENGER— Yes, February. I am glad 
to serve you. (Exits at left.) 

FEBRUARY (fo Father Time)—I am 
proud of my children and am glad that 
they are remembered through the years. 
They deserve it, however, for they have 
been true to their highest ideals. 

(Enter Messenger and Children from 
left.) 

FEBRUARY (/0 children)—Come, my 
children, Father Time wishes to speak to 
you. Be seated around us here. 

(She seats herself at Father Time’s right. 
The children also seat themselves. They 
speak as they come chronologically in the 
month, Fritz Kreisler first. As each child 
on the right speaks, he advances to right 
center and addresses Father Time; those 
on left advance to left center.) 

FATHER TIME—Who is this child with 
his violin? 

FEBRUARY—He is Fritz Kreisler, the 
great violinist and composer. He is con- 


sidered by many the greatest living violin- 
ist of today. (To Kreisler, as he comes 
forward.) ‘Tell Father Time what your 
contribution is. 

FRITZ KREISLER—My contribution is 
music. With my violin and my compos- 
ing I strive to make the world a happier 
place in which to dwell. 

(If possible, as Fritz Kreisler speaks, 
have someone backstage play one of bis 
com positions. ) 

FATHER TIME—Fritz Kreisler, you have 
accomplished what you wish, for the 
world is happier because you have passed 
this way. May you have many more years 
of happiness to give. (Sidney Lanier comes 
forward.) What, my friend, have you to 
give us? 

SIDNEY LANIER—My gift is one of 
poetry. My beloved Southland is pictured 
in my poems. Let me read you one of 
them. (Reads “Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee,” or some other one of his poem: 
which the class has studied.) 

FATHER TIME—Sidney Lanier, your po- 
ems have given pleasure to many. The 
beauties they picture have become better 
known because of your pen. (Boy Scout 
comes forward.) Who is this wearing 4 
uniform? 

BOY scouT—I represent the thousands 
of Boy Scouts of America. Our organi- 
zation was incorporated February 8, 1910, 
and we feel that though we are young 12 
years, we have accomplished much good 
for the boys of America. We realize that 
our task is just begun and hope that the 
future will be filled with even more help- 
ful endeavor than the past. 

FATHER TIME—Time welcomes y0U; 
the good you have done cannot be meas- 
ured. May your future efforts be blessed 
with success. (Thomas Edison comes for 
ward.) Whois next? (Continued on page 74) 
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*Pupils’ parts in 34 measure for ease in reading. T.B., tuned bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; 
TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. 
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Che (Covstteution 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 
ALICE CLARK GILMORE 


Formerly, Teacher of Geography, Junior High School, 


Westborough, Massachusetts 





CHARACTERS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, of Virginia. 
ELBRIDGE GERRY, of Massachusetts. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, of Pennsylvania. 
WILLIAM PATERSON, of New Jersey. 
JAMES WILSON, of Pennsylvania. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, of New York. 
FORTY-EIGHT DEPUTIES, from other 


states. (Use fewer, if desired. ) 
ROZILLA CHARITY 
ABNER MARTHA 
NAOMI SAMUEL TURNER 


JONATHAN CLARK, rather older than 
the other young people. 

DANIEL MR, TURNER 

MRS. TURNER MR, CLARK 

AMOS CARTER, from a neighboring town. 

siLas, who works for Mr. Turner. 


Acr I 
THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—You have been 
pleased, gentlemen, to choose me president 
of this convention and I am pleased to 
serve you. It is too probable that no plan 
which we propose will be adopted. Per- 
haps another dreadful conflict is to be sus- 
tained. If, to please the people, we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterward defend our work? Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair; the event is in the hand of God. 
Are all the states represented? 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—Rhode Island isn’t 
here. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—I am grieved 
that she did not see fit to send delegates, 
and I wonder for what reason. 

EDMUND RANDOLPH—Afraid she’d be 
lost, perhaps. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—TI wo questions 
immediately confront us. Perhaps the 
most important is, shall our discussions be 
secret, or known to the people? 
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ALL (shouting as one man)—Secret! 

EDMUND RANDOLPH (excitedly, strik- 
ing the arm of the chair with his fist)— 
Why, sir, if the people knew all we shall 
talk about before this thing is settled, the 
whole country would be about our ears 
like a swarm of angry bees. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—Mr. President, 
I move that our sessions be secret. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—It is moved by 
Dr. Franklin of Pennsylvania that our ses- 
sions be held in secret. Those in favor say 
“Aye.” 

ALL (shouting) —Aye. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Those opposed 
say “No.” (Silence.) We seem to be 
unanimous in our first decision, gentle- 
men. Let us hope it is 2 good omen for 
future unanimity. (Smiles graciously.) 

EDMUND RANDOLPH—I see no reason 
for discord in our midst, Mr. President. 

WILLIAM PATERSON—Nor any likeli- 
hood of it. 

JAMES WILSON—We should be in per- 
fect accord. : 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON—We are here 
for one purpose and that the highest. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—We are here to rem- 
edy the condition which the French min- 
ister described as ours when he wrote home 





the other day. “There is in America no 
general government, neither Congress, nor 
president, nor head of any one adminis- 
trative department.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Let us now get 
down to business, gentlemen, or our con- 
vention will last all summer. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—AIl summer! We 
should be through in a week. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Mr. Randolph 
has a plan, I believe, for the legislative part 
of our government. Will you outline your 
plan, Mr. Randolph? 

EDMUND RANDOLPH—I propose, Mr. 
President, a congress of two houses with 
power to legislate on all national matters 
and to compel obedience on the part of 
the states, representation in both houses 
to be based on population. 

(Every delegate in the room springs to 
his feet shouting, “I object! I object!”) 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—You would make 
slaves of the states, Mr. Randolph. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON—The small 
states would be swallowed up in Congress 
by the crowd from your state. 

(There is a general uproar. Washington 
brings down his gavel.) 

WILLIAM PATERSON—MrTr. President? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—MYr. Paterson of 
New Jersey has the floor. ; 

WILLIAM PATERSON—I would propose 
that instead of Mr. Randolph’s Virginia 
Plan we have a congress of one house, each 
state having equal representation. 

(Half the delegates cry, “Yes. Yes.” 
Half cry, “No. No.) 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—I like the New Jersey 
Plan. 

JAMES WILSON—TI like the Virginia 
Plan. 

(All the delegates spring to their feet, 
half shouting, “Virginia Plan,” and half 
shouting “New Jersey Plan.” Benjami 
Franklin remains calm.) 
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In spite of the delegates’ expressed hopes for harmony and unanimity 
in their deliberations, there was much wrangling and discord through- 
out the course of the Convention, as pictured in this scene from Act + 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON (bringing down 
his gavel) —Silence, please, gentlemen. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—Where is now 
our boasted concord? (The delegates sub- 
side in their chairs but continue to look 
belligerent.) Mr. President. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Dr. 
of Pennsylvania. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—I would like to 
propose a compromise—that the legisla- 
tive part of our new government consist 
of two houses—a Senate with equal repre- 
sentation from each state, and a House of 
Representatives with membership accord- 
ing to population. 

EDMUND RANDOLPH—I do not favor 
equal representation. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—I do not favor mem- 
bership according to population. 

WILLIAM PATERSON—I do not favor 
two houses. 

JAMES WILSON—While I do not wholly 
approve of Dr. Franklin’s proposal, it 
seems to me the best we can do. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON—Mr. Wilson is 
right. Therefore I move, Mr. President, 
that this act be incorporated in our con- 
stitution. 


Franklin 


ELBRIDGE GERRY—I give in. I second 
the motion. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—AIl those in 


favor of the motion as read say, “Aye.” 
(Loud chorus of “Ayes.” ) Those opposed 
say “No.” (Feeble chorus of “Nos.’”) 
The Ayes have it, gentlemen, and there is 
one rock less in our stony road to acquir- 
ing a Constitution. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—Mr. President. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Mr. Gerry of 
Massachusetts. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—I want to understand 
about the part that says, “with member- 
ship according to population.” Do Ne- 
groes count as population? 

EDMUND RANDOLPH—Most certainly. 

WILLIAM PATERSON—Certainly not. 

(All spring to their feet once more, but 
subside as Benjamin Franklin arises and 
motions them down.) 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—I think that 
once more we should be able to compro- 
mise. Let us count three fifths of the 
slave population. (He stands holding up 
three fingers. The rest of the delegates 
lean forward in closest attention as the 
curtains are drawn.) 


Act Il 
SIGNING THE CONSTITUTION 


Time—Four months later. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Our long and 
arduous labors are now completed. A 
Constitution has been formulated which 
isto be proposed to the states. (Franklin 
presents a paper to Wilson who reads.) 

JAMES wiLson—‘“Article I. All legis- 

tive powers herein granted shall be vest- 

in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
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of Representatives.” Mr. President, I 
confess that there are parts of this Consti- 
tution of which I do not at present ap- 
prove. But Iam not sure that I shall never 
approve of them. I doubt, too, whether 
any other convention we can obtain may 
be able to make a better Constitution. 

EDMUND RANDOLPH—Mr. President. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Mr. Randolph 
of Virginia. 

EDMUND RANDOLPH (sfiffly) —For rea- 
sons which I have already stated I am un- 
able to sign the document. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—Mr. President. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Mr. Gerry of 
Massachusetts. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY—I find myself unable 
to sign this document. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON—Including Mr. 
Mason of Virginia, three delegates have 
expressed their unwillingness to sign our 
new Constitution. 


back of the President’s chair and points to 
the sun painted there.) 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—Look at the 
sun painted on the back of the President’s 
chair. Painters have always found it dif- 
ficult to distinguish in their art a rising 
from a setting sun. I have often and often 
in the course of the session, and the vicissi- 
tudes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, 
looked at that without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting; but now, 
at length, I have the happiness to know 
that it is a rising and not a setting sun. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (putting an af- 
fectionate hand on Benjamin Franklin’s 
shoulder) —But without your help, my 
friend, your counsel and advice, I fear 
this Constitution would not have been a 
rising sun, but one going down in igno- 
minious defeat. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—You are very 
kind, Mr. President. 
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"You Sav tue Constitution is SIGNED at vast!” 





Into the gaiety of the husking bee Amos Carter brings the joyful 
news of the signing of the new Constitution. The stage setting and 
the character grouping for the climax in Act III are shown here. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—We cannot say 
now, as I hoped we could, that this Con- 
stitution has been unanimously approved 
by the delegates to the Convention. I am 
sorry. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—MLr. President. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Dr. Franklin of 
Pennsylvania. 

BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN—I move that the 
delegates sign the document using the fol- 
lowing as a convenient form: “Done in 
Convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present, the seventeenth day of 
September, . . . . In witness where- 
of we have hereunto: subscribed our 
names.” 

(The delegates crowd around the table 
signing the document. Franklin steps 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—I feel, too, that 
God has guided us along our thorny path 
and has this day set the seal of His ap- 
proval upon our arduous task. 


Acr Ill 
How THE CONSTITUTION Was RECEIVED 


Scene—A husking bee in Mr. Turner’s 
barn. Bushel baskets of corn to be husked 
are in various places at left and center 
stage. An empty box stands beside each 
basket into which the husked corn is to 
be thrown. Around these baskets, on 
overturned boxes or old backless chairs, 
are seated all of the young people except 
Jonathan Clark. As the curtains open, 
the young people (Continued on page 72) 
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A HAND PUPPET PLAY IN ONE SCENE 


DEBORAH MEADER 


Instructor in Puppetry, Extension Division, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CHARACTERS 


BETSY ROSS 

MISTRESS BARTHOLOMEW 
GEORGE ROSS 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ROBERT MORRIS 


STAGE SETTING 


Betsy Ross is seated at the right of a 
table, and Mistress Bartholomew at the 
left." [See notes at end of play.] There 
is a window at the back. Sounds of fife 
and drums are heard. 


THE PLay 


BETSY ROSS—T roops are passing! (They 
go to window to wave handkerchiefs.” ) 

MISTRESS BARTHOLOMEW—Yes, poor 
things! So many are without uniforms! 
What we suffer from King George! 

BETSY ROSS—Little thought does he give 
to right or wrong. His men may have 
fine red coats, but ours, even though they 
lack uniforms, will fight for freedom. 

MISTRESS BARTHOLOMEW—We have al- 
so our General Washington. The King 
has no leader to compare with him. 
(Seats herself at the left.) What ashame 
we have no flag for our new country! 

BETSY ROSS—Aye, truly. Since we 
hauled down the flag of England we sadly 
need one of our own. (She seats herself 
again right.) 

MISTRESS BARTHOLOMEW—I have heard 
the matter is to be discussed in Congress. 
(A knock is heard at the door right. Betsy 
Ross rises and goes to open it. She stands 
aside* and curtsies as George Washington, 
Robert Morris, and George Ross enter. 
They hold their hats in their hands. Mis- 


tress Bartholomew rises and curtsies.) 





The directionsand 
patterns for mak- 
ing and dressing 
the puppets, and 
those for making 
the stage setting 
and properties, are 
on pages 34-35. 
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BETSY ROSS—Sirs, you 
honor me. 
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BETSY ROSS (curtsies 
as she speaks each name) 
—General Washington, Mr. Morris, and 
Uncle George, may I present my friend 
and neighbor, Mistress Bartholomew? 
(Mistress Bartholomew curtsies again.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Ah, Mistress 
Bartholomew. (All the gentlemen bow.) 

MISTRESS BARTHOLOMEW—Gentlemen, 
I beg you to excuse me. Good day. 
(Curtsies and exits right.*) 

BETSY ROSS—Pray be seated, gentlemen. 

(Washington seats himself at the left, 
Ross leans over the back of his chair, 
Morris sits behind the table, and Betsy 
seats herself at the right.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Mi£stress Ross, 
we need a flag for the nation which your 
uncle helped to create by his signature on 
our Declaration of Independence. It is 
no longer fitting that we use the symbols 
of England. Mr. Morris, please read the 
resolution that was passed by Congress. 

ROBERT MORRIS—I know it by heart. 
“Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 


nate red and white; that the union be thir- 
teen stars, white in a blue field, represent- 
ing a new constellation.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (raising a paper 
to show Betsy Ross*)—Here is a rough 
sketch for a flag. I like the selection of 
thirteen stars in a circle. The idea was 
suggested to John Adams by the constel- 
lation of Lyra, the harp. You remember 
that the lyre in the hands of Orpheus be- 
came the symbol of harmony and unity. 

GEORGE Ross—Yes, Orpheus captivated 
everything to which he addressed his song, 
even the ruler of Hades. 

BETSY ROss—How beautiful! 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—We need your 
help. We have heard from your uncle 
that you are “the finest needlewoman in 
all America.” Could you make a flag 
from our rough design? 

BETSY ROss—I don’t know, but I'll try, 
General Washington. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (showing sketch) 
—See, there are to be (Continued on page 71) 


How to Manipulate Hand Puppets 


Place the first finger in the head of the 
puppet, and the thumb and little finger 
in the cuffs of the puppet’s hands. Bend 
the two remaining fingers over the front 
pad, thus holding the puppet firmly on 
the hand. (See sketch at bottom of first 
column.) The little finger and thumb are 
opposite each other and are about the same 
length. This makes a well-proportioned 
figure. 

Keep the wrist stiff, with the head of 
the puppet vertically above the elbow. By 
a slight motion of the tip of the first fin- 
ger, move the head of the puppet which 
is supposed to be speaking, with varying 
motions and emphasis for each phrase 
spoken. Use slow and slight motions and 


do not move the head and arms together 
unless there is a reason for doing so. 

Do not move the heads of the puppets 
that are not speaking. They may change 
their positions, but must be careful not 
to draw attention away from the speaker. 
When the puppet is at rest, the arms 
should be bent close to the body. 

Puppets should enter the stage from the 
side at full height. They should not bob 
up from below. Keep the puppets at the 
height of entrance during the perform- 
ance. Turn the puppet toward the audi- 
ence occasionally so the full face can be 
seen. To have the puppet bow, bend the 
wrist directly forward, keeping the head 
straight on the body. 
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UNIT OF WORK 
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mh HB DID you ever count the number 
#' of ways you and your family re- 
ceived or sent messages during one 
day? How many of these ways would 
have been possible during the period 
of the ancient Egyptians? the an- 
cient Romans? George Washington? 
Theodore Roosevelt? 

The possibility of communication 
exists even in remote and inaccessible 
places, whether in the heart of Africa 
or in the polar regions; whether on a 
ship in mid-ocean or on a swift-flying 
airplane. Peoples in all lands and of 
all races have been developing systems 
of sending messages from earliest days 
down to the present. Scientists are 
continuing to search for new ways by 
which we can communicate with one 
another. 

This unit on communication, with 
many pictures, and with lesson mate- 
rial for primary, middle, and upper 
grades, occupies ten pages. 
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MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 


Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 








OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


® THE history of communication is so 
vast a subject that it can scarcely be 
even outlined within a few pages. We 
could easily devote a whole unit to one 
phase of communication, for example: 
the mail or the radio. But since there is 
great value in giving pupils an overview 
of the general theme, it seems best to out- 
line the entire subject with them, and then 
select phases for detailed treatment. 

In the lessons on the following pages, 
certain outstanding ways of communi- 
cating thought are presented. In the mid- 
die and upper grades it might be a good 
idea to begin the study of communication 
by developing with the pupils an outline 
which can be posted on the bulletin board 
and used as a foundation for later work. 


Possible Approaches 


1. Discuss methods of communicating 
thought, ideas, and messages. Explain the 
meaning of the word communicate. 

2. Display some pictures showing var- 
ious means of communication. 

3. Develop the unit as an outgrowth of 
a study of transportation. The book How 
We Have Conquered Distance (see bibli- 
ography) suggests a plan. 

4. Discover the general knowledge of 
the class through discussion. Organize the 
contributions of the group into an outline. 

§. Urge the children to raise questions 
which they wish answered. Place them on 
a chart for further study. Supply books 
and pictures from which children can find 
answers to questions. 

6. Arouse the curiosity of pupils in 
middle and upper grades through placing 
on the blackboard a message in ideographic 
form or in the Morse code. 


General Plans 


PRIMARY GRADES 


The plan for this group is to introduce 
children to the subject of communication 
through their immediate environment. 
Most of the children will be able at once 
to put themselves into the situation of the 
family described in the first story on Plate 
IV, and live through the experiences viv- 
idly. By this plan they are led to think 
of communication (sending messages) in 
connection with themselves and their own 
lives. The discussions suggested on Plate X 
should go on during the same period. 

Before the second lesson, “Some Ways 
of Sending Messages,” is taken up, the 
children should be prepared for it by talks 
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with the teacher. Raise such questions as 
the following. 

1. In what other ways might the father 
send messages to the family (as: air mail, 
registered letter) ? 

2. How do we send quick messages to 
people very far away (telegraph) ? 

3. Did you ever see a telegram? 

4. How did people send quick messages 
long ago? 

Study of the post office is a suitable de- 
velopment for this age group. There are 
many published plans available. 


MippLe GRADES 


The important concepts to emphasize 
in connection with a study of how writ- 
ing developed are: 

1. The slow progress in recording writ- 
ten thought. 

2. The fact that each invention was the 
result of a felt need. 

3. The necessity for a simple alphabet 
before people generally could learn to 
read. One of the causes of slow develop- 
ment among the masses of Chinese people 
is generally agreed to be their ideographic 
written language. Each word has a dif- 
ferent written character, so that perhaps 
ten thousand symbols must be learned. 
Thus only the leisure class can read. An 
attempt is now being made to develop a 
Chinese alphabet. 


Upper GRADES 


Especially appropriate for older chil- 
dren is a study of the various methods of 
sending messages by electricity, and the 
social problems which rapid communica- 
tion brings. The following are examples: 

1. What public regulation of the var- 
ious means of communication should be. 

2. Development of a common language 
for communication between nations. 

3. The undue influence of advertisers 
upon the radio. 

It should also be emphasized that all 
modern inventions are the co-operative 
work of many inventors. One inventor 
builds upon the studies and research done 
by others who have preceded him. 

A still more important concept is that 
our various means of rapid communica- 
tion, if rightly used, should promote bet- 
ter understanding among nations, and so 
be of help in bringing about world peace. 





These pages provide an abundance of 
visual-education material. If you have 
questions regarding the use of visual 
aids in teaching, write to Dr. McClusky, 
whose column appears in “Your Coun- 
selor Service,” on page 
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— And (Means of Communicating 
—_ WITH ONE ANOTHER 


Courtesy, Western Union 








: Courtesy, Buffalo Museum of Science 
Samuel F. B. Morse, in- ff of Scien 


ventor of the telegraph, 
is represented here, seat- 
ed before his instrument. 





Earthquakes, anchors, and marine ani- 
mals are among the hazards of subma- 
rine cables. When a cable is broken, a 
special ship is sent to repair it. 


Courtesy, Ruffalo Museum of Scienc 


The railway post office car has a device that automatically hauls in a bag of 
mail suspended from a steel] arm, at stations where the train does not stop. 


Courtesy, Buffalo Museum of Science 





Here is shown a model 
of Alexander Graham 
Bell operating his in- 
vention, the telephone. 


Sailors at sea can tell from 
which lighthouse a signal is 
coming because of the color 
and number of the flashes, 


Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art, Sew York 


Reading wigwagged signals, 
such as these Boy Scouts are 
Sending, requires a knowl- 


ridge of the code. Portable 
lights can be used for send- 
ing messages at night. 
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MANY KINDS OF MESSAGES 


For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
HOW THE PIERCE FAMILY USES MESSAGES 


B THE Pierces are a large family, with 
eight children in all. Two big sisters 
and a brother are away from home at 
work. Two others are in high school, and 
the other three, down to Sandy, who is 
six, go to a small school near their home. 

You may imagine that all these children 
and their mother and father send and re- 
ceive a great many messages, especially as 
Mr. Pierce travels a good deal in his car 
and is sometimes away two or three weeks 
at a time. 

The grandmother lives with the family. 
She has a sunny room upstairs. Often one 
of the children runs up to tell her that 
dinner is ready, to ask her to go out in the 
car, or to say that Mother needs a little 
help in the kitchen. Even Sandy can carry 
these messages well, and is very proud of 
the responsibility. 

There are friendly neighbors near by. 
And many times the children are sent to 
some friend’s house to give a message or 
perhaps to carry over a book or a little 
gift. 

Such ways of sending messages are well 
enough when people live near together. 
But how do the Pierces get word quickly 
to Aunt Lucy, in a town ten miles away? 
By the telephone, of course. Suppose they 
suddenly decided to drive over to see her. 
They would first call up to make sure she 
was at home. When groceries are needed 
in a hurry the telephone is again used. 

One day the house next door caught 
fire while the family was away. Mr. Pierce 
happened to see the flames, and quickly 
telephoned downtown to the fire depart- 
ment. They arrived to put out the fire be- 
fore even Jack, the fastest runner in the 
family, could possibly have gotten half- 
way there. 

When Mr. Pierce is away on business, 
he often telephones to the family to ask 
how they are or to give some directions. 
Life would certainly be very different 
without the telephone. 

There is another way in which the 
Pierces send messages, and that is by mail. 
If they want to exchange news with the 
sisters and brother in the city, they write 
letters. And if they wish to buy some- 
thing at one of the big city stores, they 
write a post card or a letter, and back 
comes a package by parcel post containing 
what they have asked for. 

Another kind of mail which the Pierce 
children like to get is picture post cards 
from people who are traveling. They 
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have a fine collection of cards which have 
been sent to the family at various times. 
They often look over their cards and talk 
about the places pictured on them. 

At schoo! the Pierce children have stud- 
ied about other kinds of messages. Read 
on and see what they were. Then try to 
find out more ways in which messages 
have been sent, and are sent today. 


° 


Lesson II 
SOME WAYS OF SENDING MESSAGES 


RUNNERS 


The Indians often sent swift runners to 
carry messages. They were young men 
who could be depended on, since the mes- 
sages were often important. 

In stories of ancient countries we read 
about runners who carried messages from 
king to king, or from a king to his soldiers. 
Sometimes when the message had to go a 
long way, the runners ran in relays. 
One runner would carry the message as 
far as a certain place. Here another run- 
ner would be waiting to carry it farther, 
and so on, until it was delivered. 


Horses 


A horse can run faster and farther than 
aman. So messengers were mounted on 
horses. Often the horses ran in relays. 
Post houses were ten to twenty miles apart. 
At every post house, horses were kept 
ready and waiting for post riders at all 
times. A rider would come dashing in on 
horseback, jump off his tired horse, and 
onto a fresh one. Then off again he would 
go until his message was delivered. This 
method was used in our own country in 
the early days. 


BEACON FirEs AND SMOKE SIGNALS 


Signal fires have been used by many 
peoples to give messages, but none has 
done as much with smoke signals as the 
American Indian. 

They would build fires on high places 
overlooking wide valleys or plains. One 
steady smoke meant, “The camp is here”; 
two said, “I am lost”; three said, “Good 
_— and four meant, “Come to a coun- 
cil,” 

Another way that they signaled was by 
spreading and lifting a blanket over a fire, 
which made puffs of smoke come and go. 
Danger was shown by making first a big 
puff, and then a little one. Three big 
puffs of smoke meant, “Go on.” 


LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGH'fSHIPs 


A special kind of beacon fire is the light. 
house. It has two purposes. One is to 
warn ships away from danger. The other 
is to guide them. 

Lighthouses have different lights, per. 
haps a long and short flash, or a two-color 
light, so that sailors can tell them apart 
and be able to steer their ships safely. 

In deep dangerous places where a light. 
house cannot be built, a lightship is some. 
times stationed. Lightships are always 
anchored at one spot. They have fog. 
horns and radio beams. These help cap. 
tains of ships to stay on a lane of safety, 


Drums 


Drums can be used to send messages, 
This is done today in Africa and the South 
Sea Islands. When a drum begins to sound 
in a village, everyone listens to find out 
what has happened or who is called for, 
It is a sort of telegraph. 

Messages are also sent for many miles in 
a brief time by relays of drummers. 


BELLS AND WHISTLES 


Sound messages can be sent by bells. 
The school bell calls all the children. The 
church bell rings just before church time. 

In many places a fire-alarm bell or 
whistle sounds out numbers so that people 
can tell where a fire is. One signal may 
be two, then three, for “twenty-three.” 
This is repeated so that no one will make 
a mistake. 


THE Town CRIER 


In the early days of our country, there 
were no newspapers. When some news 
was to be told, a man called the town 
crier went around ringing a bell and call- 
ing, “Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye!” He 
would then shout out some bit of news or 
a new town law. For centuries town 
criers called the time every hour through 
the night, saying, “Ten o’clock and all's 
well!” 


CARRIER PIGEONS 


One of the earliest messengers was the 
carrier pigeon. Before the telegraph wa 
invented, carrier pigeons were the fastest 
and safest messengers known. They are 
still used, but not so much, of course, # 
formerly. 

These birds are taught to fly home # 
soon as they are set free, even if theif 
home is many miles distant. For that 
reason they are very often called homing 
pigeons. 

The message is folded into a small rol 
and tied under the bird’s tail feathers 
Each pigeon wears a metal band on om 
foot with his number stamped upon it. 

Carrier pigeons can fly home ev 
through rain, fog, or darkness. They havé 
a wonderful sense of direction which me 
do not have and cannot understand. 
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In some parts of 
Africa, messages 
are dispatched by 
beating on drums. 
The sounds trav- 
el many miles. 





Greek runners ran 
in relays, and car- 
ried messages many 
ges. miles in a day. The 
yuth Indians used smoke 
signals, the number 
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Courtesy, Western Union 
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How many differ- 
ent kinds of bells 
do you know that 
carry messages? 





here The Pony Express 
; carried messages in 
1€W5S the West before the 
own transcontinental tel- 
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Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Before the Civil 
War, stagecoaches 
with mail and pas- 
sengers were a fa- 
miliar sight. 








Millions of pieces of mail are han- 
dled daily by rural and city postmen. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING 
For Middle Grades 


Lesson | 
PICTURES AND PICTURE WRITING 


B WE HAVE no idea how long ago pic- 

turemaking began. Perhaps the first 
pictures were made in sand, with the 
finger or a little stick. 

One interesting type of picture which 
has come down to us from the far-off past 
is rock carving. Some rock carving was 
done in the open air. In other places pic- 
tures were carved inside limestone caves, 
where the cave dwellers lived. Cave pic- 
tures are found in many places all over the 
Old World, and some are perhaps twenty 
thousand or more years old. In our hem- 
isphere none have been discovered. 

Our own American Indians did picture 
writing in many ways. Having no paper, 
they wrote on skins, birch bark, clay, 
rocks, and their wigwams. They made 
pictures also in their woven baskets. The 
totem pole of the Alaskan Indians is a 
kind of picture writing. 

In his poem, The Song of Hiawatha, 
Longfellow tells how his hero made pic- 
ture writing “on the smooth bark of a 
birch tree.” Look up this selection and 
read about the pictures which Hiawatha 
made. Then try to draw them. 


¢ 


Lesson I 
SYMBOLIC WRITING—THE IDEOGRAPH 


@ AS TIME passed, the art of writing 
developed, and people could then say 
things with a brush or other writing tool. 

In Egyptian writing, a row of dots 
meant grain, a wavy line meant wafer, 
and a bee meant industry. 

The Chinese language has many ideo- 
graphs. For instance, a picture of the sun 
and one ef the moon, written close to- 
gether, mean light. 

You can think of many examples of 
such writing in our own day. One is the 
road signs put up for motorists. A twist- 
ed line at the side of the road means a dou- 
ble curve, an angle a single curve. 

Wigwagging and the putting up of 
weather flags are other examples of com- 
municating ideas by symbols. In wigwag- 
ging, flags are waved about in various 
ways, so that the person watching can 
understand what is meant, by using a key 
or code. The color of weather flags indi- 
cates the kind of weather to be expected. 
When two or three flags are run up, both 
color and position mean something. 
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Lesson III 
THE ALPHABET 


@ HOW clumsy and difficult these ideo- 

graphs and signals seem when we re- 
member that we can say anything we 
like by using only twenty-six letters. The 
invention of the alphabet was one of the 
most important steps in the development 
of man. Just as we can express our ideas 
by sounds when we speak, so we can write 
pictures of sounds in letter form. 

It was only about five thousand years 
ago that this great invention wasmade. Of 
course it did not come all at once or in one 
place, and many alphabets developed. One 
is the Hebrew, another the Arabic, an- 
other the Roman, still another the Greek, 
and another the Russian. Today, how- 
ever, the majority of people use the same 
twenty-six letters that we do. These let- 
ters are called the Roman alphabet. 


. 


Lesson IV 
WHAT PEOPLE WROTE ON 


M IMAGINE a world without paper! 

We take it for granted today. Yet 
not long ago it was unknown. The Chi- 
nese have made paper longest, but even 
they have not known of it more than 
about two thousand years. 

Before people knew how to make pa- 
per, many substitutes were used. We shall 
speak of some of the important ones. 

1. Clay. In certain countries where 
clay was plentiful, it was used to write on. 
The clay would be shaped and moistened, 
then marked upon from left to right with 
a reed or stick. Later it would be dried 
or baked. 

One interesting alphabet used in writ- 
ing on clay was invented by the Baby- 
lonians. It was called the cuneiform ‘or 
wedge-shaped alphabet because of the 
way the characters were shaped. Whole 
books were written on clay tablets, some 
of which were square or oblong, others 
rounded. 

These clay books were often kept in li- 
braries on shelves, usually in temples. 

One book might be written on a hun- 
dred different clay tablets. There were 
histories, schoolbooks, and dictionaries, 
many of which can be seen in museums. 

2. Wax. In Italy and some other places 
wax was used to write on. The wax would 
be melted and spread on a board. Then 
school children could practice their writ- 





ing lesson, using a metal tool, or a man 
could send a letter to his friend, or even 
make a will and seal it up by putting two 
of the waxed boards together. 

3. Papyrus. A most interesting writ- 
ing material was made of papyrus, the 
Egyptian paper weed. The very word 
“paper” comes from the name of this 
plant. People split up the soft pith of 
papyrus, made these pieces very wet, and 
glued’ them in flat strips. Many strips 
were then fastened together to form a long 
roll, and writing was done upon one side, 
When not in use, the scroll was rolled on 
sticks. 

4. Parchment. Another kind of mate- 
rial much used was parchment or leather. 
The leather was cleaned, softened, and cut 
into pages which could be written upon 
with black or colored inks. It took a long 
time to prepare parchment, and it was 
costly and scarce. 

Parchment was a much better writing 
material than papyrus, since it was more 
durable and easier to write on. Also one 
could write on both sides of parchment 
instead of one. Since it could not be 
rolled so easily as papyrus, parchment was 
often folded, cut into pages, and placed 
between wooden covers. 

So the book, as we know it, was 
evolved, although for a long time these old 
parchment books were not attached to the 
cover. The cover was made separately 
like a case, placed around the book, and 
then tied with tapes, or fastened with 
clasps like an old-fashioned family album. 

Of course, before the invention of 
printing, all books were made by hand, 
chiefly by monks in the monasteries. Only 
wealthy people could own books. 
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Lesson V 
PAPERMAKING 


@ THE first papermakers were w 

and hornets. By mixing wood pulp 
with a liquid substance from their bodies, 
they are able to produce the familiar gray 
material which they use in nest building, 
People may have learned about paper- 
making by observing wasps. 

The Chinese knew how to make paper 
at a very remote period. They used fibers 
of various plants, smoothed with rice 
flour. 

Knowledge of papermaking spread from 
China to the Arabs, and from them into 
Europe. The best paper was made from 
shredded linen rags, and even now this 
base is used. All our cheaper papers are 
made from wood pulp. 

Not until a cheap writing material like 
paper could be produced, and not until 
the invention of printing, was it possible 
for newspapers, books, and other written 
material to be generally available. 
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Early peoples com- 
memorated an event 
or an idea by build- 
ing a cairn of stone. 
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The American Indian 
often wrote the story 
of his adventures by 
means of ideographic 
or picture writing. 
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Picture symbols 
are still used to 
convey ideas, as 
in the road sign 
pictured above, 








Before printing was invented, 
books were made of parchment 
and were handwritten, mostly by 
monks. They were costly, and 
few people could own them. 
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SENDING MESSAGES BY ELECTRICITY 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 
THE TELEGRAPH 


M THE telegraph developed gradually 

from signaling. A hundred years or 
more ago, signaling machines were used to 
send messages quickly over the land. Lat- 
er the electromagnet was invented. This 
device permitted an electric current to be 
sent intermittently through a wire. When 
the current was broken irregularly, taps 
or signals were made. 

Samuel F. B. Morse devised a plan to 
lengthen the wires and send messages 
through them. He worked out an alpha- 
bet of dots and dashes (or short and long 
taps) which is still known as the Morse 
code. A modification of it, called the 
international code, is also widely used. 

The first telegraph line in the United 
States was built from Washington to Bal- 
timore in 1844. Today there are over two 
million miles of line used in telegraphy. 

One of the important phases of the 
work of the telegraph is train dispatching. 
Another is carrying messages to people. 

The most recent telegraph machine 
looks like a typewriter, and is called a tele- 
typewriter. The operator writes the mes- 
sage in words on the machine. As he 
writes, his message goes almost instantly 
to another machine in another city, the 
two machines being connected by wires. 

The second machine writes the message 
on a long strip of tape. All the teleg- 
rapher at the receiving end has to do is to 
cut off the tape, paste the words of the 
message on a telegraph blank, stamp the 
time on it stating when it was received, 
and give it to a messenger to carry it to its 
destination. 

Still another important use of the tele- 
graph is carrying world news to news- 
papers. The various news services send 
out news items to hundreds of newspapers 
at once by means of the teletypewriter. 
The operator writes his “story” as if he 
were pressing the keys of a typewriter, 
and it appears simultaneously on tele- 
typewriters in cities all over the country. 
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Lesson II 
THE CABLE 


B WE OWE the first cable to Cyrus W. 
Field. He studied the floor of the 
ocean and decided that the easiest route for 
carrying telegraph wires across the ocean 
was from Ireland to Newfoundland. 
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Next a cable two thousand miles in 
length was made of copper wires wrapped 
in gutta-percha, covered with tar and 
jute, and wound with heavy wire to give 
it strength and weight. 

The long cable, weighing many tons, 
was then placed on a ship. Leaving one 
end of the cable properly attached on 
shore, the ship set out from Ireland and 
began to lower the cable to the ocean 
bottom. But the strain was too heavy and 
the cable broke. 

For the next attempt, two ships started 
in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, each 
carrying half of the cable. The two parts 
were spliced and then the ships separated, 
one going toward Ireland and the other 
toward Newfoundland. But before they 
had gone many miles, this cable broke. 

In 1858, Field and his helpers succeeded 
in laying a cable, and messages were sent 
for about three months, when they ceased 
altogether. 

But in 1866, after one failure the previ- 
ous year, a ship called the “Great Eastern” 
started out with another stronger cable 
and succeeded in laying it. Telegraphic 
communication was firmly established be- 
tween America and Europe. 

Today twenty-one cables cross the At- 
lantic Ocean and three cross the Pacific 
Ocean. A cable office can send a message 
from New York to London and have an 
answer back in three minutes. 
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Lesson III 
THE TELEPHONE 


H SOUND passes through air in waves. 

Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone, experimented with speech 
sounds passing over electric wires. 

When his machine was ready to use, Bell 
ran a wire from the top floor of a Boston 
hotel to the bottom; he went to the top 
floor with his machine, and his assistant 
stayed below. Bell held the instrument a 
few inches from his lips and said in his 
ordinary voice, “Mr. Watson, please come 
here. I want you.” 

In a moment the assistant came bound- 
ing up the, stairs excitedly saying, “Mr. 
Bell, I heard you plainly.” 

This was the first successful experiment 
in speaking over a wire. 

The next step was to get a patent, which 
was granted in 1876. Then Bell wanted 
to exhibit his machine at. the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. The officials 
were little interested in his “toy,” but it 





became one of the Centennial’s leading 
exhibits, attracting the attention of scien- 
tists and other visitors from near and far, 

After this, arrangements were made to 
put the telephone to practical use. The 
first telephone exchange was established at 
New Haven, Connecticut, in 1878. 

As the telephone was improved, gradu- 
ally people were able to talk over wires for 
longer and longer distances, until in 1915 
a transcontinental telephone line from 
New York to San Francisco was opened, 
Now, with the help of radio, telephone 
service has been extended across the ocean, 

At first very few people had telephones, 
Now there are more than 19,000,000 tele. 
phones in the United States alone. 

We wonder what we would ever do if 
there were no telephones. Bell’s “ 
has become a modern necessity. 
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Lesson IV 
THE RADIO 


B® THE first wireless message was sent 

by Marconi in 1895. He turned a wire 
up into the air from the battery end of a 
telegraph, and another piece of wire into 
the air from a sounder a mile away. Then 
he sent a message by the Morse code. Elec- 
tric power carried it through the air and 
the sounder “clicked.” Six years later he 
was able to send wireless telegraph mes- 
sages across the Atlantic Ocean. 

This was the beginning of our most re- 
cent invention for communication, the 
radio. Today some twenty million fam- 
ilies in the United States spend much of 
their leisure time listening to the radio. 

At first, people listened to the radio 
through headphones. Soon, however, 
someone devised a loud-speaker which 
looked like a horn and was attached to the 
front of the radio. Later loud-speakers 
were built inside radios. Then battery sets 
gave way to sets which could be plugged 
into an electric circuit. Broadcasting 
stations were set up, the first one being 
Station KDKA at Pittsburgh. The m- 
crophone was also invented. 

There are now over six hundred broad- 
casting stations in the United States alone. 
By means of short wave, radio programs 
broadcast from distant lands can be clear- 
ly heard. 

The next step will probably be gener 
use of television, or seeing by means 0 

radio. In the future, the radio may bring 
us a universal language, since people 
over the world will want to unde 

the words of others. 

Such inventions as the cable, the tele 
phone, and the radio make us internation 
ally-minded. Is it not one of the bet 
results of these marvelous achievement 
that they bring the world nearer to 
“brotherhood of man”? 
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This diagram of a sub- 
marine cable shows its 
construction. Many un- 
successful attempts were 
made to lay the first 
Atlantic cable, but ca- 
ble communication is 
now uninterrupted. 
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Above, a message is being 
written on a telegraph blank; 
at left, a message received 
by teletype is being prepared 
for delivery by messenger. 
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This museum exhibit pictures 
Marconi at work. A pioneer in 
wireless telegraphy, he paved 
the way for the radio. 


Above, a radio program 
is being broadcast. Be- 
low, children are tak- 
ing notes on a lesson 
presented by radio. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
A COMMUNICATION UNIT 


For Primary Grades 


1. Make a list of all the people with 
whom you have talked since yesterday. 

2. Do you ever use signs when you talk? 

3. Did you ever see deaf people talk 
with their hands? (Teacher shows sign 
alphabet or part of it. Children try to 
use it.) 

4. How do animals talk? 

5. How do children learn to talk? (By 
imitation, copying others. ) 

6. Do you know anyone who speaks 
more than one language? What language? 

7. Make a list of all the languages you 
can think of. 

8. What different messages have you re- 
ceived this week? 

9. Study the different kinds of mail: 
special delivery, air mail, registered mail, 
insured mail, parcel post, money orders, 
R.F.D. mail, and others. 

10. Collect some foreign stamps and 
paste them on charts. Write the correct 
country under each one. 


For. Middle Grades 


1. Look up different alphabets. Write 
out the same word in different languages. 

2. Study the steps in the evolution of 
the book, such as scrolls or rolls, wax tab- 
lets, and early parchment books. 

3. Look up early papermaking. 

4. Learn about modern printing ma- 
chines such as the linotype. Try to visit a 
print shop and see some of these machines. 

§. Look up various early methods of 
making ink and try some of them. 

6. Look up the cuneiform characters in 
an encyclopedia or in one of the books 
listed in the bibliography on Plate IL. 
Make clay tablets and put words or sen- 
tences on them. 

7. Make a sheet of papyrus paper. Pa- 
pyrus stalks may be susshean from Indus- 
trial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 
121st Street, New York, N.Y, They may 
also sometimes be secured from botanical 
gardens. 

Take the pith (inside of stalk) from a 
papyrus plant. Cut the pith into long 
even pieces. Use a safety-razor blade in- 
serted in a handle, or a sharp knife. 

After the papyrus is cut, soak the strips 
thoroughly in water. Then arrange sev- 
eral*pieces on a flat surface, side by side 
and touching each other. Cover them 


PLATE X (84) 


with library paste. Place an- 
other layer of strips over the 
paste at right angles to the 
strips in the first layer. Press 
this layer under a flatiron or 
other heavy weight. When 
dry, the papyrus may be writ- 
ten on with pen and ink. 

8. Make some parchment or 
vellum. Secure a piece of 
sheepskin or rabbit skin from a 
butcher. Soak it in limewa- 
ter, purchased at a drugstore, 
to loosen the hair. Wear rub- 
ber gloves for this part of the 
process. It will take a few days 
for the skin to become sufficiently soaked. 

When the hair can be pulled out easily, 
attach the skin to a board with thumb- 
tacks and clean it. Wash and dry it 
thoroughly. When the skin is dry, scrape 
it if necessary and smooth it with pow- 
dered pumice. Then dust chalk into the 
leather. 

Cut the leather into the shape desired 
and write on it with ink, using manuscript 
writing. 

9.*Make some rag paper. Shred rags 
from an old linen handkerchief or napkin 
very fine, using scissors. The finer the 
shreds, the better the paper will be. 

Then in a mixing bowl prepare water, 
starch (one tablespoon for each quart), 
and a little liquid glue. Stir together and 
add the rags. 

Stir the paper solution until the rags 
rise to the top. On a piece of fine wire 
screening catch up enough of the pulp to 
cover the wire. Even the layer with the 
finger, remove from the wire, and place 
between a doubled piece of clean white 
cloth. Put through a clothes wringer. 

Now you will have what looks like blot- 
ting paper. To smooth or size, as it is 
called, dissolve one teaspoon of gelatin in 
one cup of boiling water. Lay the paper 
back on the wire. Dip up gelatin with 
a spoon and let it run over both sides of 
the paper. Press the paper until it is firm 
and dry, or iron it between pieces of cloth. 
The paper is then ready to write on. 


For Upper Grades 


1. Find out what are some of the prob- 
lems in making a cable lie permanently 
at the bottom of the ocean. Read again 
of the various substances used by Field, 
and suggest a reason for each. 


Courtesy, Buffalo Museum of Science 


The sending and receiving of signals by flags is part 
of the work of sailors, as indicated in this exhibit. 






2. Look up pictures of deep-sea divers 
mending a cable. There are some in 
Com pton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

3. Find out the meaning of a night let- 
ter; a day letter. 

4. Night letters (by telegraph) and 
night and Sunday long-distance telephone 
conversations cost less than those sent or 
exchanged during the business day. Yet 
the expense to the company of sending 
them is no less than for any message. Why 
is it that the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies offer this reduced rate? 

§. Make a ticktack or signaling ma- 
chine with which to send messages about 
the house. You will need wood, some long 
nails, two or three pieces of tin, which can 
be cut from a tin can, and a roll of wire. 

6. If possible, get an old telephone re- 
ceiver and take it apart. 

7. List all the materials used in making 
a telephone. 

8. There are various types of mathe- 
matics which may be developed in connec- 
tion with communication. Interesting 
problems and graphs are possible. Find 
out the number of telephones in your 
community each year for the past ten 
years. Calculate the ratio of increase of 
decrease. Show the results ona graph. A 
graph might depict the historical develop- 
ment of the telephone or radio from one 
decade to another. Time lines may be 
made for each invention. 

9. Visit a telegraph office, a telephone 
exchange, a radio broadcasting station, 
or a newspaper office. In case it is not 
possible for all to take these trips, perhaps 
groups can go and then make reports © 
the class. 

10. Read about the improvements if 
telephone construction in recent yeafs. 
(Bell’s first instrument had not even 3 
two-way connection. ) 
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HISTORY BY POEMS 


IVY MacDONALD 


HB WE HAVE discovered an inspiring 

way of combining our history and 
reading and making the one serve the oth- 
er. When the class was led to see that al- 
most every important event in our history 
has been written up in poetry, it was sug- 
gested that we collect these poems and 
make them into a booklet forming a con- 
nected history of our country. 

We are beginning our poetry booklet 
with Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus.” This 
is followed by the “Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” then “The Boston Tea Party,” 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” and soon. The chil- 
dren are searching eagerly for historical 
poems, and our main difficulty will be 
which to choose and which to eliminate. 
I type and file the poems as we select 
them. 

When we have completed our collection 
of poems, making a history of our country 
to the present date, a committee of the 
pupils who show most talent for art will 
be appointed to make an illustrated cover 
and bind the poems. The committee is 
also planning to illustrate the poems with 
little suggestive drawings. We shall keep 
the booklet on the library table for ref- 
erence at all times, 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


® DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE INstrucTor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used in this depart- 
ment, 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

_If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 
If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
Panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


ESE RR 
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SIMPLE VALENTINES 


MARAH H. STEVENSON 


@ PAPER lace doilies, red cardboard, red 

ribbon, and white ink aré suitable ma- 
terials with which to make valentines for 
the children. Cut out from cardboard a 
heart slightly smaller than the doily. Near 
the top of the heart, at one side, tie a small 
bow of red ribbon. Below the bow, across 
the heart, print in white ink the name of 
the pupil to whom the valentine is to be 
sent. Then paste the heart in the center 
of the lace doily. 

Primary children never fail to exclaim 
over the lace and ribbon, or to wonder at 
seeing their own names in white ink on 
the valentines presented them. 


A NOVELTY MAP 


PAULINE MOSS 


@ WHEN my fifth-grade geography 

class was studying South America we 
made a map as follows. On a yard of 
sheeting was drawn a large map of South 
America. In the lower right-hand corner 
a smaller map was drawn. The large map 
was to be a products map; the small one a 
population map. 

The large map was brightly colored 
with crayons. One country was colored 
red, one blue, one green, and so on, with 
the name written across each in black let- 
ters. The small map was colored black. 

Along each side of the large map pic- 
tures to represent products were drawn 
and colored. Under each picture the name 
of the product was printed in black. 

The cloth, colored side up, was then 
placed on an ironing board which had been 
covered with newspapers. A wet cloth 
placed over the map was ironed dry. 

A line was drawn from each product to 
every country in which it was found. 
These lines were embroidered with bright- 
colored thread, using a long-and-short 
stitch. Dots on the little map to repre- 
sent population were embroidered in red 
French knots. 

Two sticks were removed from an old 
map, painted bright red, and attached to 
the top and bottom of the cloth map. 


FLYING HIGH IN ARITHMETIC 


GLADYS DYE 
@ TO ENCOURAGE speed and ac- 


curacy in arithmetic, I have used a 
scheme in which each child becomes a 
pilot of an airplane. I made a chart, 
20” x 22”, upon which the words “Flying 
High in Arithmetic” were printed in large 
letters. Printed across the bottom of the 
page, lengthwise, were the names of the 
children. On the left side of the chart 
were the various grades, ranging from 75 
to 100. The spaces beside the grades were 
then ruled off and slits cut into the paper. 

The fifth and sixth grades were divided 
into teams—the reds and the greens. Each 
child was given an airplane, either red or 
green, according to his team. Tabs were 
placed on the backs of the airplanes so that 
they would fit into the slits. Each day 
each airplane was changed according to 
the grade that the child made. If the 
grade happened to be below 75, the child 
was not allowed to “fly.” The team hav- 
ing more planes near the top was, of 
course, the winner for the day. 

This device arouses pupils to do better 
work, both as individuals and as a team. 


A PROGRESS POSTER 


WILLIAM M. EARLEY 


H A GOOD way to help pupils realize 

the great strides in modern progress 
since the days of Lincoln was recently de- 
veloped in my eighth-grade history group. 
We secured a sheet of gray wrapping 
paper about eight feet in length. Letters 
cut from black construction paper made 
an attractive heading——“Things Lincoln 
Never Saw.” 

Interest in the assignment was great. 
Pictures of modern machines, electrical 
appliances, cereals, reindeer meat in cans, 
macadam roads, automobiles, tractors, 
snowplows, airplanes, submarines, tele- 
phones, radio broadcasting and receiving 
sets, together with the X-ray apparatus 
and numerous other objects, all found a 
place on our sheet. 

The poster presented graphically a sec- 
tion of the great field of progress. 
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LANTERN-SLIDE GAMES 


VALENTINA S. PETERS 


@ AFTER all of the slides in a set have 

been shown and discussed, my fourth 
and fifth grades like to play games with 
them. For a general review I pick out 
five or ten slides representing chief prod- 
ucts, industries, cities, or characteristics of 
a particular country. 

These slides are shown without com- 
ment. The class studies them carefully. 
I say, “Name the industries shown in these 
slides,” “Name the crop (product) 
that this slide represents,” or “What are 
these people doing?” or “What is the 
name of this animal?” I ask many such 
questions. 

The pupils write the answers on paper 
numbered as if for spelling. As the slides 
are shown again, the answers are carefully 
checked, and then discussed. 

Occasionally the pupils ask questions, 
prepared in advance, on five slides of their 
choice. 

Slides of any country can be profitably 
used, but those on a country having un- 
usual flora and fauna are particularly 
adapted to these games. 


A RADIO PROGRAM 


TEMPIE BELL 
® I HAVE found the use of make- 


believe radio programs in connection 
with the opening exercises in my one-room 
rural school very interesting as well as 
educational. We made an imitation mi- 
crophone. For the broadcasting station 
letters we use the initials of the name of 
the school. 

One pupil acts as announcer for one 
week, and then another pupil is put on 
for the next week. The pupils give the 
programs. 

Some of the program material used is 
as follows: spelling bees, current news, 
quizzing bees, and reviews in geography, 
history, and so on. 

The children enjoy appearing on the 
program. They also like being announc- 
ers. Through this make-believe program 
the pupils become interested in current 
events, and so read the newspapers to find 
something satisfactory to broadcast. 

This program is an excellent means of 
helping pupils fix firmly in their minds 
some of the important happenings of to- 
day that they should remember. 


“BOOKS | HAVE READ” 


AGNES BIAS 


B® TO STIMULATE reading of library 

books, we made a library chart that 
brightened up a corner of our room and 
was useful as well. We used a sheet of oak 
tag large enough to have mounted on it a 
pocket for each child, and an attractive 
picture. We selected a picture suitable 
for the month, that of our country’s first 
president, George Washington, although a 
picture of a scene or characters from chil- 
dren’s literature would be equally sat- 
isfactory. 

For each pocket we cut a piece of 
colored construction paper about 4/4” x 
374", and rounded the corners. (The 
paper may be chosen to harmonize with 
the color scheme of the room.) This was 
folded up 13/4,” from the bottom to make 
a pocket. With paper fasteners, the pock- 
et was fastened to construction paper of 
a contrasting color, about a quarter of an 
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inch wider and longer than the pocket. 
In the pockets were placed oblong cards 
of various colors, on which were written 
the names and authors of the books that 
the children had read. 

In order that the cards could be read 
without removing them from the pocket, 
the notation was written at the top of 
the card. In the spring each pocket was 
full of cards bearing titles of books and 
names of authors. Below are pictured the 
chart as it appeared in February and one 
of the pockets with cards in it. 
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INDOOR RECREATION 


PANSYE H. POWELL 


& A GOOD cold-weather game is , 

jacks tournament. Both girls and 
boys can join in the fun. Last winter 
when it was very cold, we spent almost , 
week at recreation periods playing the 
main match and the consolation match, 
The children learned invaluable lessons jp 
sportsmanship through playing this game. 
They outlined the rules of the tourna. 
ment themselves and wrote them on the 
blackboard for all to see. No prizes were 
given, but the children enjoyed the game; 
as much as if they were playing for high 
honors. 

One disciplinary problem disappeared 
during the tournament, for a girl who had 
never excelled in anything, and who con. 
sequently felt her inferiority, proved to 
be the star jacks player. 


OUR NEWSPAPER 


ROXIE MARTIN 


B® IN ONE corner of the room a piece 

of burlap was placed for our newspi- 
per. At the top, on a strip of construction 
paper, we printed the title of the newspa- 
per. All of the children were reporters. 
I explained that when a news reporter 
writes, he tells who, what, where, and 
when. 

The reporters were allowed to write 
news items and place them in the newspa- 
per. They used thumbtacks to fasten the 
items on the burlap. Neatness in writing, 
accuracy in reporting, and correctnes 
in spelling were all required before a re- 
porter was allowed to “publish his story.” 
An older child was consulted as editor, 
and the dictionary was the final arbiter 
in a question of spelling. 


A SPELLING FILE 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


@ CHEESEBOXES about 3%” x 4” x 

12”, which you can secure from a gro- 
cer, make good files in which words needed 
for spelling can be placed. Colored con- 
struction paper may be used to —— 
ize the words. F or example, a piece of red 
paper 344” x 3%” bearing the letter “A” 
is placed i in the cheesebox file, and all the 
“a” words that the child needs are filed 
just behind the red paper; blue paper 
bearing the letter “B” is used for the “b” 
words; and so on. 

Of course, since there are not twenty- 
six colors, one color, or a shade of it, wil 
of necessity be used several times. The 
paper on which the words are wee 
should be white. The file is used for ref- 
erence when the child is doing origin®! 
writing and needs to determine the spel’ 
ing of words that trouble him. 
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@ IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who 

wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with chil- 
dren in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will 
make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters re- 


Arkansas.—My first and second grades would 
like to exchange souvenirs, products, pictures, post 
cards, and letters with other pupils and teachers. 
Address: Mrs. Neal Head, Salado, Arkansas. 


California—The pupils of our sixth-grade ele- 
mentary school will send a copy of their school 
paper to any school that would like to exchange 
papers. ‘They will answer all letters promptly. 
We live thirty-eight miles from San Diego, near 
Mt. Palomar, where the world’s largest telescope is 
to be located. Address: Miss Rosann Young, 
P.O. Box 492, Ramona, California. 


Colorado.—The pupils and teacher of grades five 
and six, Stratton Public School, would like to ex- 
change letters, souvenirs, pictures, and products 
with pupils of other states and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Idris Phipps, Stratton, Colorado. 


Florida——My fifth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs 
with other children in the United States and foreign 
countries. They will answer promptly. Address: 
Miss Louise Hart, Cross City, Florida. 


Georgia—Our pupils in grades three and four 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, booklets, and 
products with pupils of other states and foreign 
countries. They will answer all letters. Address: 
Mrs. E. Lucile Knox, P.O. Box No. 533, Fayette- 
ville, Georgia. 


Georgia—My pupils of the sixth grades wish to 
correspond with pupils of other states. Address: 
Mr. R. C. Colelough, Principal, M. E. Public 
School, White Plains, Georgia. 


Idabo.—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of Culdesac School wish to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and items of interest 
with pupils of other states and foreign countries. 
They promise to answer all letters promptly. Ad- 
dress: Miss Genevieve Willson, Culdesac, Idaho. 


lowa.—My seventh-grade class would like to ex- 
change portfolios and letters with schools in 
France, Germany, Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Mexico, 
or Australia. Address: Mr. Tilford Mathre, 
Central City, Iowa. 


Kansas.—The pupils of grades four, five, six, 
seven, and eight and their teacher would like to 
correspond with the same grades of other schools. 
They will try to answer. Address: Miss Dorothy 
Bonar, Bell School, Haddam, Kansas. 


Kansas——My fifth- and sixth-graders of Flora 
School have started a postmark collection in con- 
nection with a unit on communication. They 
would like to correspond with pupils from other 
schools in the United States and foreign countries. 
They will reply. Address: Miss Viola Wagner, 
care of Mr. Jake McVaugh, Manchester, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—My fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
pupils wish to exchange letters, pictures, and sou- 
Venirs with other children in the United States or 
oreign countries. Address: Miss Odelle Hodges, 
New Concord, Kentucky. 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


Maine.—My pupils, grades five to eight, would 
like to exchange letters and products with pupils 
of other states and foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Hazel Gifford, Round Pond, Maine. 


Maine-—My pupils, seventh and eighth grades, 
wish to exchange letters with pupils of other states 
and countries. Address: Miss Winifred Dennison, 
14 Summer Street, Winthrop, Maine. 


Michigan.—My pupils of grades four, five, and 
six would like to exchange correspondence and sou- 
venirs with pupils in other states, Canada, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. They will reply. Address: 
Mrs. Gladys Falerios, Gay, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The pupils of the first eight grades 
in my rural school would like to exchange letters, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils in other states 
and foreign countries. They will answer all letters. 
Address: Miss Edna Flory, Hastings, Michigan. 


Minnesota-—My fourth-grade class would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
fourth grades in the United States and its posses- 
sions. We are in the heart of the lake district of 
our state. Address: Miss Lillian Gregersen, Nis- 
swa School, Nisswa, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils in grades five, six, seven, 
and eight would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
cards, and products with pupils of any other state 
or foreign country. They will reply. Address: 
Miss Annette Kramer, St. Charles, Minnesota. 


Montana.—My pupils, fourth and eighth grades, 
and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
souvenirs, and scrapbooks with pupils in any state 
or foreign country. We promise to answer all 
letters. Address: Miss Anna Dzivi, Millegan 
Route, Great Falls, Montana. 


New Jersey.—My pupils of the sixth and seventh 
grades would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of other states, and foreign 
countries. Address: Mrs. Grace L. Herbert, 
Chatham Township School, Chatham, New 


Jersey. 


New York.—My pupils in Warren Settlement 
School, near the Thousand Islands, wish to cor- 
respond with pupils in other states, Canada, our 
possessions, or foreign countries. Also they wish 
to exchange post cards and souvenirs. They will 
reply. Address mail to: Mr. Leslie G. Eisenhauer, 
R.D. No. 2, Clayton, New York. 


North Dakota.—The pupils in my rural school 
would like to exchange souvenirs, letters, school- 
work, pictures, and products with other pupils in 
the United States and its possessions. Address: 
Miss Martha Loebs, Linton, North Dakota. 


Ohio.—The eighth-grade pupils of Spencerville 
Schools would like to exchange letters, products, 
school newspapers, and so on, with other schools in 
every state, Canada, Mexico, and the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Philippine Islands, and other islands. 
They will reply. Address: Miss Mildred C. 
Becker, 512 N. Broadway, Spencerville, Ohio. 


ceived. All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, 
and should be addressed to: THe INstructor, Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y. Notices are published in the order of their re- 
ceipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to ensure their 
publication during this school year. 


Oklahoma.—My primary pupils are having an 
art exhibit. They wish to exchange art work with 
other primary groups. Address all correspondence 
and other mail to: Miss Doris Riley, Loco 
Public School, Loco, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania-—The pupils of Walnut Avenue 
School would like to correspond with pupils of 
other schools of any state or possession of the 
United States. Address: Miss Ethel Ketter, 
Clairton, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina—The pupils and teacher of 
Greenbrier High School, grades three, four, and 
five, wish to exchange letters, pictures, and prod- 
ucts with pupils in schools of the United States 
and foreign countries. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Helen Miller, R.D. No. 3, Winnsboro, 
South Carolina. 


South Dakota—The pupils and teacher of Ell- 
ingson School, grades one to five, would like to re- 
ceive letters from other schools. We would like to 
hear from each state in the Union. We will try 
to answer all communications as promptly as possi- 
ble. Address: Miss Ruth Chandler, Ellingson, 
South Dakota. 


Texas.—The sixth grade of Klondike School is 
collecting exhibits of cotton, including cotton 
bolls, lint, seed, hulls, meal, and snapshots taken by 
the class, showing the story of cotton. They 
would like to exchange these exhibits for similar 
exhibits of other industries, especially other textile 
industries. If your school is interested, please 
communicate with: Mrs. W. C. McKenzie, Route 
A, Lamesa, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, and eighth 
grades would like to correspond with pupils in 
other states, Canada, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
They promise to answer all letters promptly. 
Address: Mrs. Lou E. Peck, R.D. No. 10, Box 
93, San Antonio, Texas. 


Vermont.—My pupils in grades two, four, six, 
seven, and eight would like to exchange products, 
letters, and souvenirs with schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. Maple- 
sugar products are made in this vicinity, and we 
are also near some very scenic spots. We promise 
to answer all letters. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Mary L. Nugent, North Stratford, New 
Hampshire. 


Vermont.—My pupils, grades five, seven, and 
eight, would like to exchange pictures, letters, and 
souvenirs with pupils of similar grades in all the 
states and possessions of the United States, and 
foreign countries. They will answer all corre- 
spondence promptly. Address: Miss Yolan Tiber, 
Salisbury, Vermont. 


Wisconsin.—The teacher and pupils of Clear- 
view School (rural), grades one to eight, would 
like to exchange letters, snapshots, or products 
with teachers and pupils of other schools. We will 
answer all letters promptly. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Ellen Evenson, R.D. No. 7, 
Clearview School, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 


oe . ed 
k a | & University of Chicago, 
Chicago, filinois 


IN THIS department each month Dr. Breed will answer your questions regarding 


methods of instruction in arithmetic. 


You may send your 


of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


ueries to him in care 
aneville, N.Y. If you desire a re- 


ply by mail, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


How far should a teacher go in 
insisting that in all written prob- 
lems in arithmetic the answers be 
named? 

Not very far. The pupils may 
well be advised to name the an- 
swer, but they should not be 
denied credit for a solution just 
because they fail to write “yd.” 
or “horses” after the number rep- 
resenting the result. This is the 
policy used in scoring the arith- 
metic tests of the New Stanford 
Achievement Test, by Kelley and 
others (World Book Co.). 


* 


How do children get the idea of 
subtracting (the reality of taking 
something away) when they are 
taught by the additive method? 
The defenders of the additive 
method would not be disconcerted 
by this question. They would say 
that most subtraction problems 
are not take-from, but add-to, 
problems; hence the additive pro- 
cedure is more generally consist- 
ent with life. Actually, each side 
can define subtraction as finding 
the difference between two num- 
bers, which difference can be ob- 
tained either by adding to the 
smaller, or taking from the larger, 
number. The latter method has 
been experimentally found to 
yield better results, partly because 
it provides a sharper contrast to 


the idea of addition. 
* 


In your column in the November 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, you 
asked teachers to send in meas- 
ures they had used to prevent 
counting in addition. I wish to 
ask: Are children slow in addi- 
tion because they count, or do 
they count because they lack in- 
sight into arithmetical values? 
The correspondent, a resident 
of Texas, goes on to suggest that 
counting may be a crutch, analo- 
gous to speech accompaniment in 
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the early stages of reading, and 
probably should be permitted un- 
til the number process is under- 
stood. 

We are glad to have this ex- 
pression of opinion. It amounts 
to this: Don’t try to prevent 
counting in the early stages of 
number work, Permit it as a 
crutch, and if, like most crutches, 
it is not automatically discarded 
in due time, take steps to have it 
discarded. 

Now the writer would like to 
ask his readers a question or two: 
Do you approve this policy? 

If so, do you have many cases 
of unduly prolonged counting? 

If so, what do you do to in- 
hibit it? 

* 


How can multiplication tables be 
taught so that children will retain 
the facts through the upper 
grades? In what grade should 
the tables be learned? 


Use of the multiplication tables 
is an unsatisfactory way of teach- 
ing the multiplication facts. This 
is called the tabular method, and 
is discredited because it is psycho- 
logically indefensible. Teaching 
the multiplication facts is begun 
in earnest about the middle of the 
third grade. 


+ 


Are the authors of texts able to 
justify picturing coins in other 
than the natural size? 

I think they are. Few things 
can be shown full size on a page 
which is only 4 by 6 inches. Why 
not raise the same question in re- 
gard to pictures of boys and dogs, 
or girls and dolls? We should, 
however, give attention to pro- 
portion. Something is wrong with 
pictures in a textbook when a 
child gets the impression there- 
from that a mouse and an ele- 
phant are the same size. 
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Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 


teaching reading. Your questions may 


e addressed to him in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


uestions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


How can I stop children from 
reading with their lips? 

Several teachers in Chicago are 
experimenting with a “Non- 
Oral” method of teaching begin- 
ning reading. They want the 
children to see words rather than 
hear them. Under this system the 
children are never allowed to read 
out loud. 

In order to break a child of lip 
reading, give him an easy, inter- 
esting story to read, and then have 
him place the end of his tongue 
between his teeth and close his 
lips. No one will know that he 
is holding his tongue, and he will 
cure himself of the habit of lip 
reading. 


oa 


What may I do to motivate read- 
ing in the primary grades? 

The basic principle of all mod- 
ern education is that no skill 
should be developed until the 
child sees a need for it. The child 
needs to read to get information 
so that he can solve problems in 
the field of social studies, or to 
enjoy stories. 

It is perfectly possible for first- 
grade pupils to get all the infor- 
mation that they need without 
learning to read, and indeed it is 
most desirable that reading activ- 
ities should not be started until 
the second grade. 

If the teacher develops a func- 
tional social-studies program, the 
children will want to read to get 
information. She need not worry 
about motivation. The teacher 
will not teach reading as a subject, 
with readers. She will help the 
children learn to read when they 
want to know how. 

However, if the teacher must 
disregard all fundamental psycho- 
logical principles and teach read- 
ing as a subject in the first grade, 
she should try to develop the basic 
sight vocabulary with experience 


charts before she uses readers. For 
further details, refer to the arti- 
cle, “How to Introduce Reading,” 
in THE INstructToR, November 
1935, page 25. 


+ 


What can I do with the children 
in my third grade who cannot 
read? 

Do not try to give them a 
third-grade curriculum but put 
them in a special group and teach 
them to read. First, make the 
diagnosis. Find out how large a 
sight vocabulary they have, their 
skill in word recognition and an- 
alysis, and their reading level. 
Secondly, plan a program for each 
individual child based upon his 
needs. If several require the same 
type of help, have them work 
together. 


« 


What texts or workbooks are 
available for developing reading 
readiness? 

Reading is a skill to be devel- 
oped when needed. If the child 
is given the opportunity of living 
in a varied, interesting environ- 
ment where he is helped to de- 
velop independence, a large oral 
vocabulary, and visual and audi- 
tory discrimination, he will learn 
to read without any difficulty 
when the need arises. 


5 


How many minutes each day 
should be devoted to phonics 
the third grade? 

Just enough to give each child 
the skill in word analysis which 
he needs. Most pupils will have 
all the help they need by the end 
of the second grade. : 

All third-grade children wil 
need help in acquiring skill 
syllabication, but this can b 
done better in connection Wi 
spelling activities. 
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What to Do in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 


Ethical Culture School, 


ew York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


ress her letters in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


If you 


wish a direct reply, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Our school, grades one to eight, 
is developing a unit on leather 
as part of a World Friendship 
Unit being prepared by the 
schools of our county. Can you 
give me some help on this topic? 

You might introduce the sub- 
ject of leather as one phase of a 
clothing study. Start with the 
children’s shoes. Trace them to 
the factory. Then discuss the 
sources of the leather used. 

Prepare a large paper or card- 
board map of the world. Develop 
this into a world picture map by 
putting in drawings of animals 
which supply leather, as sheep, 
goats, chamois, kangaroos, beef 
animals, seals, and walrus. This 
will require careful study of ge- 
ography texts and other reference 
books. Each of the older pupils 
might also make an_ individual 
map. 

Collect samples of leather—al- 
ligator, lizard, kid (a glove), calf, 
and soon. Mount these on charts 
and label them. 

For another chart, children 
might draw pictures of animals 
which provide leather, and place 
beneath each picture a sample of 
leather from that animal. 

Visit a cobbler. Ask him for 
pieces of sole leather (from a steer 
or cow), calf, kid, and so on. 
Learn from him how sole leather 
is used. 

Find as many uses of leather at 

the present time as possible, such 
as: chair seats, machine belting, 
and coats. Compare the kinds of 
leather found in shoes, gloves, 
belts, suitcases, footballs, and oth- 
er objects made of leather. 
_ Learn about the various ways 
in which leather is prepared. The 
methods may be studied from 
Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools, by Bonser and Mossman 
(Macmillan). Have the children 
tan some leather, which may be 
made into a small article, such as 
4 coin purse or a bookmark. 

Another interesting activity is 
the making of parchment (sheep- 
skin), cutting it into pages, and 
Writing illuminated texts as was 
done before printing and paper 
Were invented. Use colored ink 

or this work, 


Individual records and note- 
books on the progress of the unit 
should be carefully kept, and 
much art work done. 

After carrying out many such 
activities, with discussions to or- 
ganize the various experiences, 
you and your pupils will be able 
to plan a program and an exhibit 
full of content for them and in- 
teresting to observers. 


° 


I am beginning a unit in second 
grade on “Our School.” Please 
give me suggestions for several 
possible approaches and list a 
few activities. Ours is a consoli- 
dated school. 

Begin your unit with a series of 
trips to become acquainted with 
your school building and grounds. 
As aims of such trips, try to de- 
velop: 

1. A dawning consciousness of 
the school as a community of 
workers—the principal, the teach- 
ers, the janitor, the pupils of all 
ages. 

2. An idea of the resources of 
the school—the principal’s office, 
the library, the classrooms, assem- 
bly room, medical room, toilet 
rooms, and basement. 

3. A feeling of responsibility 
for the use and care of the equip- 
ment. 

Good activities are: 

1. Organize clean-up squads 
for the yard. 

2. Draw simple outline maps of 
the school building and grounds. 

3. Draw to scale a detailed plan 
of the classroom. 

4. Decorate and improve the 
classroom: (a) have meetings and 
discussions to make plans; (b) 
list plans in chart form; (c) carry 
out the plans. 

Try to have class conferences 
with the janitor, principal, doctor 
or nurse, and others involved in 
the management of the school. 
Make charts or a record book 
showing the results of these dis- 
cussions. 

In THE INstRucTOR for May 
1937, there appeared a unit en- 
titled “Studying Our Schools.” 
You will find material for all 
grades in this unit. 
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The English Teacher’s Notebook 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


IN THIS column Mrs. oe will answer your questions on English 
nglish. Address } 
RUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


usage and the teaching of 
INST 


HE 
If you wish 


er in care of 


a direct reply, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


My sixth-grade pupils do not un- 
derstand when to capitalize the 
directions—north, south, east, 
and west. Are there any set 
rules? 

Yes, there are definite distinc- 
tions. Your pupils have doubt- 
less been taught the difference 
between common and _ proper 
nouns and adjectives. Hence you 
can tell them this: When the 
names of directions are used to 
designate sections of the country, 
they are considered as proper 
nouns or adjectives, and are there- 
fore capitalized. Otherwise they 
are not capitalized. Give pairs of 
sentences in which the contrast is 
illustrated, as in the following 
examples: 

We drove west until we came 
to a road which ran north and 
south. 

Our pioneer ancestors who set- 
tled in the West had some advan- 
tages over those who settled in the 


North and the South. 
” 


What is the best way to handle 
book reports in the eighth grade? 

The old-style complicated book 
report is not generally used now; 
the tendency is toward simpler 
methods which will not be so la- 
borious as to foster dislike for 
outside readings. 

I often give just a few points 
for which I tell pupils I shall hold 
them accountable, such as these: 
the correct title, the author’s full 
name, the publisher and date; the 
major characters; the minor ones; 
the main events or the plot in not 
more than one page; their own 
reaction to the book. These points 
I ask them to have written out, 
ready to bring with them when 
they give oral reports on the 
book, individually. I make it a 
point to have well in mind certain 
incidents and I question each pu- 
pil in such a way that I can know 
he did or did not read the book 
assigned. 

Excellent helps are on the mar- 
ket now. Turner E. Smith and 
Co., 441 West Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia, publishes blanks 
for use in book reporting. An- 
other firm, the Platform News 


Publishing Co., 45a Free Street, 
Portland, Maine, has objective 
tests on many of the classics. 


e 


I am a fifth-grade teacher always 
in search of some new way to go 
about my work more effectively. 
Will you please recommend ma- 
terial for English usage and any 
other work which you think help- 
ful? 

As the best textbooks rarely 
give enough drill material or prac- 
tice work to fix speech habits there 
is a recent trend toward work- 
books and work sheets. I know 
that you will find a wealth of ma- 
terial, very attractively presented, 
in two fifth-grade workbooks 
which can be used with or with- 
out the texts which they accom- 
pany, namely: (1) The Open 
Door Language Series, by Scott 
and others (Houghton Mifilin), 
and (2) Daily-Life Language 
Series, by Lyman, Johnson, and 
Bear (Ginn). 

An excellent set of workbooks 
for grades three to six is that by 
Deffendall, Elementary English 
Work Books (Macmillan). These 
have abundant exercise material 
of a practical nature. 

For vocabulary building, spell- 
ing drill, development of sentence 
sense, and so on, I would suggest 
My Word Book, by Breed and 
Seale (Lyons & Carnahan). 


+ 
black 


Can the adjectives and 


white be compared? 

Certainly. The forms are black, 
blacker, blackest, and white, 
whiter, whitest. The comparison 
of an adjective is the variation in 
its form and relation fo express 
different degrees to which the at- 
tributes are present. Surely there 
can be different degrees to which 
the attributes of whiteness and 
blackness exist in objects. After 
all, usage is the determining fac- 
tor. If we examine the best writ- 
ings of literary men, we can find 
there innumerable instances of 
comparison of black and white. 
This is particularly true because 
they have taken these adjectives 
figuratively as well as literally. 
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Dr. McClusky will be 


our or 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


lad to answer any questions you wish to ask 


about the use of visual aids in the schoolroom. Write him in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 
will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Our school has purchased a new 
opaque projector. We are finding 
it quite a task to get suitable pic- 
tures for our units of work, Can 
you refer us to any company 
which sells pictures, accompanied 
by descriptions, to be used in this 
type of machine? 


A company that sells pictures 
in sets suitable for use in a re- 
flectoscope is the Photographic 
History Service, 5546 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 
The need of suitable pictures in 
sets for use in the reflecting type 
of lantern is great. Most schools 
have to use miscellaneous pic- 
tures from textboooks, magazines, 
and periodicals. The U.S. Office 
of Education Pamphlet No. 80, 
1937, Sources of Visual Aids and 
Equipment for Instructional Use 
in School, may be purchased 


Would you let children choose 
what they wish to do at the be- 
ginning of the term? 

Since you say you are inex- 
perienced, I would not turn the 
children loose on very free work 
the first day. If you are like most 
inexperienced teachers you will 
find discipline a little hard at first. 
Discipline is easier in a formal 
class. I would begin with a for- 
mal problem and as the children 
complete it in a satisfactory way, 
1 would release James, Mary, and 
Susan to draw what they wish. 
Then as you notice the more gift- 
ed children, give them more free- 
dom in subjects and materials. 

* 
Should children in the three up- 
per grades use chalk first before 
drawing anything? 

No. Some like to draw with 
pencil, others with chalk. Still 
others like to paint directly, with- 
out first making lines. 
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from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., for 
10 cents. On pages 4—11 there 
is a list of sources of pictures 
and photographs, many of which 
are usable in an opaque projector. 


* 


How can visual aids be used to 
stimulate oral expression? 

Children like to report to other 
members of their class on things 
that they have seen or experi- 
enced. Teachers can take advan- 
tage of this type of motivation to 
draw out from pupils stories of 
their experiences in travel or in 
visits to interesting places. An ef- 
fective method is to ask a child 
to select six or eight lantern slides 
from the school’s library of slides 
to illustrate a talk. 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education 


HAVE you some troublesome 
write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, N.Y. 


roblems in teaching science? 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
e will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


If so, 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you suggest something for 
an assembly program for fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades that will 
arouse the children’s interest so 
that they will want to start a 
science club? 


Usually an assembly program 
is the result of science study or of 
activities in a science club rather 
than the motivation for such sci- 
ence study. 

If you think it advisable to be- 
gin your club through the activity 
of an assembly, your assembly 
program may consist of a speaker 
who has an interest in the kind of 
club you wish to begin or of some 
activities on the part of certain 
pupils who are interested. You 
might show slides or a movie of 
the subject (birds, insects, air- 
planes) which will arouse the pu- 
pils’ interest. 


What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Can you paint clay while it is still 
wet? 

Yes, but you cannot shellac 
clay while it is wet. 


+ 


What should be included in first- 
grade art? What is a good pro- 
fessional book on first-grade art 
teaching? 

Many people believe that teach- 
ing takes away young children’s 
originality, and that pupils in the 
first grade should be given very 


little definite work, but that they 
should more or less scribble their 
ideas regarding the farm, home, 
and play activities. 

My personal views are not in 
accord with this philosophy. I be- 
lieve that the first-grade teacher 
should help the children with very 
simple drawings. She should show 
them how to draw many things 
in a crude way, rather than a few 
things in a more perfect way. It 
will help them gain self-confidence 
in their art work. 


My principal says that we should 
not use science books in which 
the animals talk and _ evidence 
other human attributes. Why is 
this objectionable? Most of the 
children are greatly interested 
in these stories. 


The present trend in elemen- 
tary science teaching is away from 
the use of personification toward 
the presentation of situations 3 
they are. Animal stories of the 
kind to which you referred may 
more properly be used during the 
story hour or reading period rath- 
er than during the science period 
when the emphasis is on facts a 
they really exist. 

The subject of science, if it is 
well taught, offers enough dram 
and excitement.in its factual form 
without the addition of animistic 
conceptions, 


My book, Ditto Art, Book |, 
published by Ditto Company, 
gives sixty lessons for Grade | 
From time to time we have print 
ed in THE INstructor pages of 
simple drawings for Grade I. 

If you have cheap newsprint 
paper and cheap calcimine paint, 
the children will like to paist 
large pictures. The small water- 
color box is too small to be @ 
much help in Grade I. There the 
children like better to dip a brus 
into a bottle of paint. 

+ 
Can you suggest a simple way 
draw bricks in a_ fireplace, 4 
chimney, or a wall? 

Draw horizontal lines all th 
way across. Draw vertical lines# 
equal distances between the tp 
two horizontal lines, and ¢ 
draw a vertical line directly undet 
the center of each of the bricks # 
the first row. Repeat, third 10" 
like the first, and so on. 
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EMILY AND | 
Went to Qurepe 


RUTH PRESTON 
Librarian, U.S. Grant School, Portsmouth, Ohio 
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Winner of Second Prize, 1937 Travel Contest 
-~ 2 
@ PARIS, Chartres, the French Riviera, 
Milan, Venice, Vienna, the Austrian e a 
Tyrol, Zurich, Lucerne, Antwerp, Bruges; 
such was our itinerary. It might mean 
anything or nothing, according to the = » 
vould spirit of the travelers, and what they went 
— to see. To Emily and me, who had = « 
be be dreamed long cumulative dreams of 
f the beauty in far places, of cities old in song . .* 
endl and story, of belfries full of music, of 
cathedrals whose enduring walls rise like = » 
sill great prayers in stone, of pictures that 
rm open like windows upon the life of the 
weal past—to Emily and me it was a rich ful- * » 
as fillment. 
f the When our taxi emerged from the gloom - - 
may of the Gare Saint-Lazare into the streets 
g the of Paris, there were the rows of buildings = Me 
rath- with their sloping roofs and dormer win- 
yeriod dows, glimpsed through a film of green - o 
cts as leaves; there were the tables on the side- 
- walks where “all the world” sat idly drink- 
or ing and watching the passing show; there a - 
ri were the sudden vistas down broad ave- 
nistic nues, the beautiful “places” with foun- 7 = 
| tains playing in the sunshine, and there 
were the French people themselves, really a . 
speaking the gay language I had learned 
once, long ago, as an “act of faith. - » 
I walked down the Avenue de |’Opéra, 
past the Louvre, where “Mona Lisa” 
ok |, dreams away the centuries (and the mys- e 2 
pany, teries that Leonardo so ardently strove to 
ide | solve still go unanswered). I loitered - © 
— along the Seine, crossed the old Pont Neuf, 
® . and crept within the shadow of the Con- - * 
= ciergerie, where Marie Antoinette and 
i Madame Roland spent (Continued on page 83) a ra 
paint 
y ater- 
be of = 
re the From top: The famed Arc 
de Triomphe and Champs- 
brush Elysees, Paris; South Door ae 
of Gothic Chartres Cathe- 
dral, France; On the Grand 
Canal, Venice, near the Pal- = 
ace of the Doges; Lago di 
ay 1 Garda, one of Italy’s beauti- 
ce, 6 ful lakes; Castle Belvedere - 
: in Vienna, Austria’s capital. 
lI the - 
ines at From top: Seefeld, charm- 
e top ing village high in the Aus- 
hes trian Tyrol; Lucerne, with 2 
C Mt. Pilatus standing guard 
under over it; Swiss ye of 
; Appenzell returning after a 
cks summer in the Alpine mead- - 
d row ows; Antwerp Cathedral’s 
spire; A canal in Bruges, 
with Belfry at left. (Nels) 
1938 
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EIGHT COUNTRIES IN TWO MONTHS 


JOSEPHINE COLLIER 


Principal, Beverly Vista School, 
Beverly Hills, California 


Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 


H@ EIGHT countries in two months! 

Only a few years ago this would have 
seemed a tall order to the traveler who 
wanted to know something of the char- 
acter and the mentality of other nations, 
particularly of nations that are struggling 
to adapt themselves to the difficult condi- 
tions of the twentieth century. Yet » 
easy, comfortable, and reliable is modern 
travel that I set off last summer on 2 
European tour without the slightest feel- 
ing of anxiety. 

Traveling by fast air-conditioned trains 
from Los Angeles to Montreal, I boarded 
a ship which cruised over a sea in pleasant 
mood to Southampton, enabling me to 
appreciate the wisdom of Keats’s advice: 

Oh ye! who have your eye-balls vexed and tired, 

Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea. 


The North Sea behaved admirably as; 
Norwegian vessel bore me from Newcastle 
to the ancient Hanseatic city of Bergen. 
In Norway I reveled in the wild and lovel) 
grandeur of the fjords, the rugged moun- 
tains, and the fertile valleys. My visit to 
Norway was destined, however, not only 
to delight my eye, but to acquaint me with 
the habits and customs of the people a 
I found them portrayed in their parks, 
theaters, churches, museums, and markets 
and I observed how this independence- 
loving people gain an honest living 
from the soil, from their great wealth 
of timberland, and from the pursuits 
of fishing and shipping. 

Continuing my journey by Scandi- 
navia’s excellent systems of transpor- 
tation, I entered Sweden’s handsome 
capital, Stockholm, where the archi- 
tects of the city throughout its histor) 
have used its principal sites to the best 
advantage. (Continued on page 79 


First column, from top: A 
harbor for motorboats at 
Zurich, Switzerland; Half- 
timbered buildings in old 
Warwick, England; Mail be- 
ing distributed on Sunday by 
the mayor of a Czechoslovak 
village; Danish Frederiks- 
borg Castle, near Hillerod; 
Pembroke Castle, Wales. 


Second column, from to). 
The village blacksmith © 
Lowicz, Poland; Helsingfors 
capital of Finland, and i 
busy harbor; The rm 
Kremlin (at right), a lan 
mark of Moscow; Restauratt 
terrace at a Swedish summe! 
resort; Ben Nevis, Scotland 
highest peak in Britain. 
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FROM A EUROPEAN DIARY 


ELEANOR L. KASS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Livingston School, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 



























Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 
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ROTTERDAM 
HB LANDING was loads of fun. With 
true Dutch hospitality we were quick - 


lar- 
a ly passed through the customs; then we 
™ drove to The Hague with a Dutch friend 


who had volunteered to show us the city. 
That night we went exploring in native 
fashion, Fritz and I riding on a tandem. 
It was fun, even though we did almost go 
through a shop window. 


ndi- 
t $0 
lern 
na 
‘eel- 


The next morning we visited the 
site Museum, Queen’s Palace, Peace Palace, 
‘ded and Parliament Buildings. We then took 
aan a trolley to the charming and quaint city 
a of Delft with its many canals, spired 
i churches, and lovely Delftware. 

Returning to The Hague, we were en- 
red, tertained at tea by a Dutch passenger 

friend, whose collection of antiques made 
as a our American antiques appear modern by 
astle comparison. 
‘gen. PARIs 
vel) At last I have seen Notre Dame, Ver- 
pun- sailles, Fontainebleau, and the Place Ven- 
it to déme; have had tea at the Café de la Paix, 
only and dined in the Bois! 
with Upon arriving in Paris we went to our 
le as hotel, directly opposite the Louvre. From 
arks, the balcony of our room we had a mag- 
rkets nificent view of the Exposition, the 
nce- Champs-Elysées, and the Arc de Tri- 
ving omphe. 
ealth Early the next morning we visited 
“suits the noisy, riotous Central Market, 
. with its stalls of gay, bright flowers, 
andi- and carts piled high with crisp vege- 
spor- tables. Hungry, after this early 
some morning sortie, we had our first 
rchi- Parisian breakfast of croissants and 
story coffee; then off we went on a tour 
> best of the city. So much to see, in so 
ge 79 little time! (Continued on page 75) 
First column, from top: A 
little Polish girl being taken 
to school by her father; 
Notre Dame Cathedral, in 
Paris; General view of the 
Italian city of Florence on 
the Arno; German mother 
and daughter riding in the 
Black Forest; Modern gov- 
ernment buildings, Moscow. 
By Second column, from top: 
ith of The little Norwegian fjord 
ngfors village of Sundalsoren; A 
nd its street in Copenhagen, and 
ussia® one of many queer steeples; 
land: Hungarian peasant women in 
aurant Sunday garb; Marketplace 
ummet of a Swedish city, Vasteras; 
otland i One of Holland’s highways 


—a Dordrecht canal. 
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FROM BALTIC TO BALKANS 


ADA BEL BECKWITH 
Supervisor of Art, Lakewood, Ohio 
Prize Winner, 1937 Travel Contest 








































M@ THE Atlantic safely crossed, we 
stayed up to see the little-after- 
midnight sun off the north coast of Scot- 
land and braved the waves of the North 
Sea to sail through famed Skagerak and 
Cattegat to Copenhagen. A_ half-day 
there for sight-seeing and shopping was 
only a provocation. Can you imagine the 
restraint necessary to keep from spending 
one’s entire souvenir budget on the sort 
of textiles, porcelains, and silver any 
artist’s soul would crave? 
The next morning found us across the 
Baltic Sea, landing in the port of Gdynia, 
that mushroom city of the Polish Corri- 
dor. Danzig, only an hour away, is a sur- 
prise to the amateur geographer when he 
finds himself involved with frontier difh- 
culties, forgetting it to be a free city, 
which, almost surrounded by modern 
Poland, has a flavor of eighteenth-century 
Germany. We returned to Gdynia, to 
take the night train for Warsaw. 
The old and the new meet in Warsaw, 
with stately buildings and magnificent 
parks of the past mingling with modern- 
istic shops and cinemas. Into the Kukieri, 
one of the ancient dwellings of the historic 
Old Square, we went to taste a famous 
honey-wine; into another, a museum, to 
see the paintings. You would have ad- 
mired the facades of one row of old 
houses delegated to individual artists to 
decorate as part of the independence cel- 
ebration. (Continued on page 70) 








2h Readers will be interested in the fourth-prize 
jie BTAA 3 travel letter, on page 66, and in the Announce- 
ae rt. ment of the 1938 Travel Contest, on the same page. 
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| we eet 
hy aN From top: Native girls tak- 
ing a stroll in Salzburg, 
Austria; An ocean liner in 
Lake Loen, Nordfjord, Nor- 
way; Sipping coffee beside 
a busy Berlin street; Indi- 
vidual movable bathhouses 
at Blankenberghe, Belgium; 
The lights of Budapest re- 
flected in the Danube. 


From top: In Finland’s lake 
country—a sturdy old cas- 
tle; Medieval and modern, 
rubbing elbows in Prague, 
the Czechoslovak capital; 
Durham Cathedral, England, 
a Norman church begun in 
1093; Harbor of Groningen, 
Holland; A_peat-carrying 
donkey of Donegal, Ireland. 
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HERE’S WHAT 
OTHER TEACHERS 
SAY! 


“Your splendid map and 
booklets were received to- 
day in time for our Aviation 
period. To say they ‘regis 
tered’ is putting it lightly.” 


“Please accept my thanks 
for these fine helps. They 
will go a long way toward 
building up a new vital in- 
terest in Aviation in our 
school.”" 


I find my class is deeply 
interested and enjoys them 
very much.”” 
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Big, Ten Color Aviation Wall Map! Aviation Picture 
Albums For Each Pupil! 32-Page Guide Book For 
You! ALL MATERIAL FREE! Just Send 20c For Postage 


_ your pupils’ natural interest in aviation into profitable class- 
room activity! Encourage your students in their eagerness to learn 
about man’s conquest of the air and the latest aeronautical developments! 
Today you can—easily. H. J. Heinz Company offers complete material for 
the development of a fascinating air transportation project! 
Send For Your Full Set 

This valuable material includes a special, 36” x 52” aviation map printed 
in ten colors, and Pilot and Airplane Albums for every boy and girl in 
your care. There’s a handy guide book to help you conduct the course! 


Full-color portraits of pilots and modern planes are free—one in every 


: ° " : ’ . 4 ee 
package of Heinz Rice Flakes and Heinz Breakfast Wheat. Students can - z 


mount these in their albums during the course of study. Think of the 
thrills— the valuable instruction—your classes will get! 





COUPON BELOW BRINGS YOU 


1. HANDSOME WALL MAP IN TEN COLORS realy for hanging. 
Thoroughly practical. Shows principal air routes, courses of famous 
flights, and leading pilots and makes of planes. 

2. PILOT OR AIRPLANE ALBUM FOR EACH PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 
— Pilot Albums for half your students — Airplane Albums for the other 
half. In cach are spaces for portraits of modern planes and well-known 


Start Your New Term with this Complete 
Transportation Project 









This new Heinz Aviation Study Plan is an ideal project for the 
opening months of your second term. Teachers, principals and 
educators all over the country are reporting enthusiastically on its 
results. Remember, it will bring new classroom interest 
to your pupils— and give them worthwhile information 
at the same time! So clip the coupon at right and send 
for your complete set of material. Just enclose 20c in 
stamps to cover mailing costs. Do it— today! 


Teachers Recommend Heinz Cereals for 
Healthful Breakfasts 


Teachers know the need for well and proper!) filled tummies 
these brisk winter mornings. That's why many of them 
recommend Heinz two famous cereals for youngsters— Heinz 
Breakfast Wheat and Heinz Rice Flakes! Both have a gentle 
“vegetable effect” — both provide necessary bulk and natural 
food substance. (P.S.: Grownups like ‘em, too!) 
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) pilots (one picture in every package of Heinz Rice Flakes and Heinz 
| Breakfast Wheat). 


| » I TEACHER'S MANUAL — Here the development of aviation is traced 
from the first airplane, through history-making flights, up to the open- 
ing of world airways. Thirty-two pages. Plots the entire course for 
you day by day! 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Dept. 69, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


! 

| 

| 

| Please send me your Modern Aviation Map, complete set of Pilot 
| and Airplane Albums, and Teacher's Manual for classroom project. 
| I have enclosed 20c to help cover the cost of mailing 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


NAME _ 

NAME OF SCHOOL 

GRADE NUMBER OF PUPILS 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


a STATI 


This offer good in United States only 
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Spitshergen— 


An Arctic Fairylan 


MARIE RITA MESSER 
Teacher of Engiish, South High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Winner of Fourth Prize, 1937 Travel Contest 


B® DO YOU remember the Fairy- 

land of your childhood—where 
the mountains were covered with 
ice cream and the plains with sugar- 
plum trees—where each little scene 
was a lace valentine, and the fairies 
danced in the sun? 

I found my Fairyland in Spits- 
bergen: that Norwegian archipel- 
ago which nestles in the cold waters 
of the Arctic more than three hun- 
dred miles north of its motherland. 
Its blue-green glaciers snuggle on 
the dark-red mountainsides and 
sleep, like lazy giants, in the sun of 
their short summer—waking but 
infrequently to shed their grimy 
edges and shove them off with thun- 
dering roars into the unfriendly sea 
below. 

There they float serenely, im- 
pervious to the bright sun’s rays. 
Washed clean again by the cold, 


clear water, they shine in splendor 








Photos by courtesy of Mrs. H. A. Schulte 
Amundsen Monument at Kings Bay 


as they glide gracefully onward 
through the sea. Sea gulls perch 
atop their lacy edges and make 
them living valentines. Seals, un- 
afraid of these silent companions 
of the deep, swim playfully beside 
them, poking black silky noses up 
and down in the icy water. And 
high above them, on the mountain- 
tops, the whitest of new-fallen 
snow glistens diamondlike beneath 
a sun that shines too short a time 
to melt it. 

We glimpsed this Arctic Fairy- 
land from the deck of our slim 
white ship (once a yacht) as it 
glided steadily north to the Pack 
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Ice. Its prow cut proudly through 
the water, conscious of Viking lines 
and Viking heritage. Midnight 
was approaching, and yet the sun 
rode high. 

Brave men of many nations had 
been our heralds. Without words 
we paid tribute to those who had 
ventured here before us on the sea 
and in the air: Andrée, Wellman, 
Nansen, Peary, Byrd, Bennett, 
Ellsworth, Amundsen! And at 
that very moment, somewhere upon 
the Pack Ice, were those brave 
Russians for whom the entire 
world was searching! The sun 
smiled brilliantly, but could not 
make us warm. Calm, yet cold 
and cruel, the air held us in an icy 
grip. 

And then, finally, the floating 
diamonds of the deep: few and 
scattering at first, but suddenly 
myriads, with only thin black lines 
scribbled among them to warn us of 
the waters deep below. Cautiously 
we crept up to the edge and eased 
half our length into the Pack Ice. 
We were the Polar Star, child of the 
north, and the and the ice 
joined hands to welcome us. 


sun 





Midnight Sun, Spitsbergen 


Then southward once again to 
the land named Svalbard by the 
Vikings, rediscovered by Holland- 
ers in 1596 and called Spitsbergen 
(for its pointed mountains), later 
claimed by several nations, and 
in 1920 definitely assigned to Nor- 
way by a treaty signed in Paris. 
Norway rechristened all her new- 
won Arctic possessions Svalbard, 
but permitted the largest island to 








Glaciers of Magdalena Bay 


retain the name Spitsbergen. | 
was to this island that our yacht 
pointed its bow. 

At six o'clock on a bright Augus 
morning we sighted the eight shin- 
ing glaciers of Magdalena Bay, glit- 
tering like precious star sapphires 
on the dark pointed hills that stood 
in sharp relief against the deep-blue 
sky. 

Flocks of snow-white sea gulls 
acted as our convoy into the waters 
of that calm mysterious bay wher 
Silence is enthroned as king and 
Beauty is his consort. Man ha 
ventured here, but not to linger on. 
Nature has reserved for her owp 
uses silent fortresses of beauty that 
she will not suffer to be defiled by 
human habitation. We saw proofs 
of this determination as we scaled 
the jagged glacial rocks. 

On a knoll near the shore, a sim- 
ple monument had been erected t 
the memory of Dutch whalers who 
died here of the plague in the early 


(Continued on page 87) 





Now Is the Time to Enter Our 1938 Travel Contest! 


@ THE INSTRUCTOR has just 

distributed $1,000 in cash prizes 
to winners in its 1937 Travel Contest. 
The 1938 Contest will be conducted 
along similar lines, and the same total 
amount in prize money is offered, but 
instead of twenty-five prizes there 
will be fifty. 


THE PRIZES 





First $ 350 
Second 200 
Third 100 
Fourth 50 
Fifth 25 
10 prizes of $10 each 100 
35 prizes of $ 5 each 175 

$1,000 


The Contest is open to teachers in 
active service, school librarians, and 
persons employed by schools in ex- 
ecutive or secretarial work—with the 
exception of those who have won 
major prizes (larger than $10) in any 
of our previous Travel Contests. 

To enter the Contest, all you have 
to do is send us the coupon at the 
right, telling where you hope to go 
before the end of next summer. 

Immediately upon receipt of the 
coupon, a copy of the Contest Rules, 
and a Cover Sheet for your Travel 
Letter, will be mailed to you. 

Any public means of transportation 
may be used: train, ship, bus, air- 


plane, or any combination of these. 
Private automobiles may be used in- 
cidentally; but trips wholly or mostly 
by private automobile are not eligible. 

The Contest closes October 15, 
1938. That seems a long way off, 
now, but probably you are already 


making plans for vacation. We would 
appreciate it if you would send in the 
coupon as soon as you decide where 
you would most’like to go. You will 
be under no obligation; but if you do 
go, we certainly hope you will write 
and tell us about your trip. 


TO ENTER CONTEST: FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Coupon may be sent in a sealed envelope, or pasted on the back of a government post card 





I hope to go to 


Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. 


My Name is 


My Address is 


Name 





W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor, Tue Instructor. DANSvILLe. N.Y. 


| 


on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1938 Travel 
Please send me the Rules, with a Cover 
Sheet for the Travel Letter which I will write after returning from my trip. 


| 
| 


Please send additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the following 
teacher friends who, I believe. would be interested: 


Address 
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I dreaded the cold weather. The children hated to 
come to school, and they didn’t enjoy it when they 
got there. 
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I hardly blamed them. It was too cold to play out- 
side, and the noon periods were spent eating cold 
lunches that seemed woefully inadequate. 
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The afternoons were the hardest. Discipline was diffi- 
cult. Some children became irritable and unruly, oth- 
ers grew sluggish and lost interest. 




















Our visiting nurse told me about the Postum Hot 


Lunch Plan.“ Postum-made-with-hot-milk,” she said, 


“makes lunch an event to look forward to!” 


I found the plan so simple, so easy to adopt, that I 
was able to buy what little equipment I needed in 
the 5 and 10 cent store! 




















And what a delicious drink it made! Warm, steaming, 
with a delightful, full-bodied flavor. The children 
loved it. Even those who didn’t like plain milk! 


——_____—_+ 




















Our little luncheon club made for better comrade- 
ship. The children were happier. They had more 
energy in the afternoons and an added zest for work! 


Why not bring this hot lunch plan to your school? 


Way Nor ENJoy the benefits that you and your chil- 
tren will derive from a hot drink at noon? 
Postum-made-with-milk is an ideal beverage for 
children, Unlike coffee, which growing children should 
tever drink, Postum cannot possibly upset a child’s 
‘ystem, Because Postum contains no caffein, no stimu- 
“ut of any kind. It is simply whole wheat and bran, 
"oasted and slightly sweetened. 
And Postum-made-with-hot-milk is one of the most 
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nourishing drinks in the world. Children love it, and 
ean drink all they want of it. Postum is very economi- 
cal, too... the cost is so small that almost every child 
can afford it. 

Mail the coupon today...and we will gladly send 
you, free, a booklet outlining exactly how you may 
adopt this plan in your school. With it we will also 
send you—free—a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum to help 
you get started. 


The children were delighted! Here was a new game 
they all could play. They treasured the privilege of 
helping me prepare Postum-made-with-hot-milk! 








The superintendent complimented me on my initia- 
tive, and asked me to help other teachers in the 
county adopt the Postum Hot Lunch Plan. 


—— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! —— 


Generat. Foops, Dept. INS. 2-38, Battle Creek, Mich 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
free booklet, “The Postum Hot Lunch Plan,” and a 50 
cup tin of Instant Postum, also free, 


Name 


Street 


City : —_ Stat 

ee |, - * 
Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live 
in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont, 
(This offer expires July 1, 1988.) 
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Washington's Birthday 0 
(Continued from page 15) (C 
| A letter from Count Rochambeau fired and three cheers given, Later 1oM— 
| to General Washington, written in the parade stopped before the Pres. to the t 
1781, tells him that on the eleventh dent’s house in Market Street ani ff was flow 
THE of February, at Newport, Rhode Is- gave a salute, while bells rang, ing to | 
| land, the French troops paraded, fired By 1795, everywhere in the Unite died in ' 
salutes, and abstained, so far as pos- States cities were celebrating the da, § full staf 
\\/ [ C |] sible, from all labor, in honor of the Before the close of the century, it wa are livin; 
commander in chief's birthday. a poor little town which did not ha.) MOTH! 
In 1782, the American Advertiser on Washington’s birthday either , raise the 
S A y S of Richmond, Virginia, reported that ball or a banquet. For a month BEN— 
| General Washington’s birthday was after, the newspapers were filled wis} it being | 
9 commemorated with demonstrations accounts of these celebrations. of the pr 
| of joy. The following year Maryland In 1800, Washington’s Birthdy & balf-staff 
Si, ff | kept the day at Talbot Court House, was a day of mourning. On the rec MOTH 
J a1 wou, whether by ball or by banquet we are ommendation of Congress, Presiden § down fre 
7) not told. The celebration this same Adams asked that it be so observe, | to the t 
la year (1783) by the Whig Club is since on the fourteenth of i ground. 
- -Cvvee often referred to as the first celebra- preceding December, Washington hj) BETSY- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday. passed from this life. people pu 
Uh, Very early, the public schools be- In the early years of the nineteen MOTH! 
rtd gan celebrating the day. In 1785, century the States, in rapid successio: ToM~— 
the / ad schoolchildren of Boston gathered in made the day of Washington’s birt: suntise ar 
Ame, front of the school building and a legal holiday. MOTHI 
cheered. This observance seems to History tells us that Washingto ff 9 other 
have been continued annually. is the only man, aside from royalty BEN—| 
In 1791, the Baltimore Advertiser whose birthday was thus honor in the rair 
reported a ball held in Wise’s Tavern during his lifetime. Yet it w: BETSY— 
Thrilling scenic wonders are yours to enjoy; the in Alexandria: “The meeting was neither that he was a_ victorioy to touch | 
mountains and seashore; fragrant pine forests; numerous and brilliant. Joy beamed general nor that he was the fir: TOM—: 
glamorous cities . . . an infinite variety of vacation in every countenance. .... At an president of the republic that calle ff heard twe 
attractions, all richly flavored with the romance interesting moment a portrait of the forth the praise of the people. Tk oy “a 
of the West. Check the places that interest you President, a striking likeness, was was greater than his achievement tell us? 
and we'll send complete information. Address onseuny exhibited sa The a His character was higher than | as 
W. S. Basinger, P. T. M.. Room 588, Union Pacific | of God bless George ‘Washington! rank. His _countrymen recognin — ru 
Railroad, Omaha, Nebraska. | Long live George Washington! suc- that his intrinsic worth was of valujf ¥0ss a s 
aaa = | ceeded. In this prayer all voices and to the new nation. the field s 
nape ail | all hearts united. Before we were a nation, we kei st and \ 
“oem chere is an ever A ike On February 11, 1793, in Philadel- Washington’s Birthday. Today, me ma north 
NE National Park with its Beysers> endl i phia, a group of Revolutionary of- women, and children of all condition ‘he flag is 
YELLOWSTO this mountain park, hot spring terrace’: ficers with their invited guests met at join in exercises commemorating bff * the top 
fascination a mud vole ar oe recreation. Mr. Hill's tavern on Second Street, birth. Since spiritual attributes x If the flag 
canyons, a opportunities for vaca National Parks near Race, to celebrate Washington’s  cternal, this holiday may well kj "tons i 
offers unendin’ GRAND CANYON fie ams, stupendous birthday. On this same day there observed by future generations, Rani should be 
ZION-BRYCE-' es to produce these el now you a was a military parade to the State and achievement belong to the fad “ the ma 
Nature worked te @ rock coloring Jow-cost, six-day — House, then the seat of government, ion of this world, which passes away ff!" of fla; 
stone temples, fat three parks OF ‘Tesh to the corner of Ninth and Market but truth, honor, courage, and hig the center 
the wonders ail gateway, Lund, ; nbination - Streets, where fifteen rounds were aspiration endure forever. BEN—N 
tour from the ra — vacation = f Yosemite, oreens 
CALIFORNIA—A® Mr cities, SCEMIE email bay bridges — red, white 
beaches, mounts es and San Framer Dam en route: decorating 
the desert, - bon ae another. 5€¢ Bou — An unforgettable Cutting Paper Snowtlakes Uur flag sl 
Go one way LAKE M ’ $2 ever built, ry way, 
BOULDER DAM ey largest asap oe and beauty of a (Continued from page 32) BETSY-— 
pe. The dams one i with the towernit latte ie? ack a” ee ae 
sig an immense Lake Ws erips as lo ea, invis- new fold will coincide with the line folded paper shown in Figure ToM—\ 
create? &” A. All-expens¢ " ane forests, '" 7 : ‘i : aa , dis “ye 
Norway fjor . _ Rockies «> Pi? h cities «+» a0 CB. Lines CD and CG should also should be notched _and trimme cause We 
LoORADO— The ge * arkling lakes, mile - Mg coincide, giving us Figure §. some such way as indicated by Fir Mother wil 
[| = air and sunshine, $F ‘and play: Nower- From point F to any chosen point ure 8. Care should be exercised = Ben—] 
ary © -¢ for summer Fest elaciers ond R on the line CG cut with sharp to cut away so much from the foeM®  Bersy— 
ide al p ac st — See the € wall forests, } ug Ph mg ‘ he h | ag d le ey x “ill hol M 
Cc NORTHWE: he great prime <q California. scissors. The closer R is to C, the that the complete figure will not OTHER 
PACIFIG os of Mt. Rainier, re go or return ™ = sharper will be the points of the star. together when opened. 
‘an covered Sosaet Lake. If you Wi" . mountain resort. an In the diagram, Figure 6, the middle Figure 10 shows how Figure 8 ¥ 
wren Y iDAHO— 4 ay “nto the or geno one of three possible R’s is the one look when the folds are opened out ( 
SUN VALLE olf, trail riding, Pace lenger Inn. Superb a¢ \ used to produce Figure 7. Each black and white illustraue ostum 
[| ming, oe at the a ack Oo Figure 7 opens out into Figure 9, on page 32 shows the folded pip 
Low wr va at Sun Valley Logs nch life — | a plain six-pointed star. To give the snowflake as it appeared after cutt® 
eats VACATIONS — CteE rough one Western | lacy appearance of a snowflake, the but before the folds were opened. (Con 
‘ + and 10% : -ctory © P 
‘ae - swimming the Union Pacific dire L _— Dressing 
after another. —-—---- dren, The 
Dude Ranches.  epeepeenen ane . struction 
Sane | Thain The Middle Ages material i 
L-=-= t hir- Cmditioned | (Continued from page 23) J stiffnes 
2 ed ont "4 someyw 
LOW FARES sa Fas — clean, air condition the Ki II. 1. moat which adds 
Fast Union es foe pleasurable tray <ummert season. 2 eine . . Many a 
offering €VerY Te in effect throughout Lk at 9. T 17. F 3. page, squire, knight other decoy 
cat, Low fares ar 2. F 10. T 18. F 4. fief mie the 
3. F 11. F 19. T §. pilgrimages other deco, 
4. T 12. T 20. F 6. Christ was born children th 
5. 7 13. F 21. 7 » 8 children rm One, 
6. T 14. F 22.F Ill. 1. g 4. d 7.h Sion Torte 
7. F 1s. T 23. F 2. € 5. b 8. f melt 
8. F 16. T 24. T 3. a 6. ¢ mor and st 
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Our Country's Flag 


(Continued from page 39) 


rom—Yes, and then he raised it 
«9 the top. He told us that the flag 
was flown at half-staff in the morn- 
ing to honor the soldiers who had 
died in war. Later it was flown at 
fyll staff to honor the soldiers who 
ire living. 

MoTHER—Do you know how to 
rise the flag to half-staff? 

peN—Yes, I do, because I watched 
it being done. It is raised to the top 
f the pole first and then lowered to 
half-staff. 

woTHER—When the flag is taken 
jown from half-staff, it is also raised 
9 the top and then lowered to the 
ground. 

sersy—At what time of day do 
people put up their flags? 

MOTHER—-When, Tom? 

tom—The flag should be raised at 
ynrise and taken down at sunset. 

MOTHER—Do any of you know 
iny other rules about the flag? 

BEN—It should never be left out 
in the rain. 

pETtsy—You should never allow it 
to touch the ground. 

rom—Mother, the other day | 
heard two people arguing about how 
they should hang the flag. Can you 
tell us? 

MOTHER—Yes, I can give you 
everal rules. If the flag is hung 
across a street or between buildings, 
the field should be to the north in an 
east and west street, and to the east 
ina north and south street. Whenever: 
the flag is hung flat, the starry field is 
at the top and to the observer's left. 
If the flag is flown with flags of other 
nations in a procession, our flag 
thould be at the right (flag’s right) 
of the marching line, or if there is a 
line of flags, it should be in front of 
the center of the line. 

BEN—Mother, what is bunting? 

MOTHER—Bunting is cloth printed 
red, white, and blue. It is used for 
decorating where draping is wanted, 
Our flag should never be used in this 
way, 

BETSY—I hope we can remember 
all of those rules. 

toM—We will remember them be- 
cause We want to, and school 
Mother will help us. 

BEN—I know I will try. 

BETSY—So will I. 

MOTHER—We will all try. 


and 


Costumes for a Valentine 
Party 


(Continued from page 36) 


Dressing up means much to chil- 
dren. These favors made from con- 
‘ruction paper are inexpensive, and 
material is at hand in most schools. 
The stiffness of the paper gives a neat 
ind somewhat starched appearance, 
which adds to the general effect. 

Many costumes in a room make 


oth 


et decorations less 


; necessary. In 
fact, 


the room looks gay with no 
other decorations than those on the 
children themselves. The problem is 
= one, for in it the children have 

°pportunity to make original de 


Sign a 
: S with only the restriction of 
Color and shape. 
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All Checks Sent 
by Fastest Air Mail 


Received Check in Two Days 

“Two days from the time I mailed my 
claim to T.C.U., 1 received a check which 
was greatly appreciated. | was injured in 
an auto accident and the resulting inactiv- 
ity, doctor's bills, ete.. were a drain on my 
resources, but T.C.U. helped, not only in 
cash, but in words of sympathy and sin- 
cerity.””"—-Rae M. Bell, Fort Morgan, Colo. 


“A Great Comfort in Emergency” 
“I have been under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
for seventeen years It is a great comfort 
in emeryvency to know one can turn to this 
friend for shelter, any time, anywhere,” 
Beatrice Leland, Paterson, N. J. 


T.C.U. Lifts the Burden 

“I greatly appreciate your fairness and 
promptness in sending me the check for 
my claim. It will enable me to pay my 
bills and begin school again without the 
burden of unpaid doctor bills An oryvan- 
ization such as yours is of great benefit to 
teachers, and | shall always be an ardent 
booster for T.C.U." Grace E. Anderson, 
Tiskilwa, Hl. 


Send the Coupon Today ! 


No Agent Will Call 


The T.C.U. employs no agents, so 
you will not be annoyed by per- 
calls. All faets are plainly 
writing. You will like 
the generous T.C.U. Poliey and es. 


sonal 
given in 


pecially its low cost, 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


887 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


| FOUNDED 


1899 
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BE SAFE -- Get Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


Will you be like Jane 
comfortable in the thought that back of you is the great friendly T.C.U,, 
ready to send you a check by 


What if misfortune suddenly comes your way? 


That is exactly what 
a true friend and a financial helper 
If you are not already under the T.C.U. Umbrella, 
act promptly as Jane did. “Later on” may be too late. 


ALL THESE BENEFITS ARE YOURS 
AT A COST OF LESS THAN A NICKEL A DAY 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by contining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries (including automobile accidents). 


fastest air mail? 
T.C.U, means to its member-cachers 
in time of misfortune. 


$50 a Month when you 
$25 a Month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. 
In addition, hospital and operation benefits. $333 to $1000 for major 
accidents, or for accidental loss of life. Double these benefits for travel 


are quarantined and your salary has stopped. 


accidents sustained in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. Policies 


paying larger benefits will be issued you if you so desire. 


It Costs so Little to be Safe-— 
and so Much to be Sorry 


You will never miss the very small cost of a T.C.U. Policy 
will appreciate the comforting protection it gives 
when you need it most. 


and how you 
and the ready cash 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 887 T.C.U. Building. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 


Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
Name 


Address 


Thi oupon place the sender under no obligation 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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lo dress with 
IF TH AVENUE SMARTNESS 


BEGAUSE you SAVE HALF through our 


“Pinish-at-Home"’ Plan. . . because we 
Paris and Fifth Avenue to your home... becanse 
you are assured of perfect fit -you too can afford 
to dress smartiy! Our MAGAZINE or Pasion 
offers you a marvelous choice of the finest new 
styles for Spring ... you can select your wardrobe 
as though you had actually been shopping on 
Fifth Avenue.~ with the prices cut in bulf! 

@ Few women can be fitted in standard sizes. 
Burt when you wear our “‘custem-cut” fashions, 
ee are assured that they will fit perfectly, 
ecause we cut them co your own, individual 
measurements. Our expert men-tailors then finish 
all the difficult sewing, leaving only a few 
simple seams for you to complete. e also 
furnish all the trimmings and “findings”. 


SMART WARDROBE ACCESSORIES, TOO! 

@ We have assembled the highlights in new 

wardrobe accessories, too, in our MAGAZINE OF 

Fasnion, Completely-made, they represent the 
| oucstanding values of the Season. 

@ We also present to you the exclusive new 

creations of Berry Waxes, the famous 

American designer. Mail the coupon 

and learn how you can have “‘custom- 

cui” clothes and smart accessories, 

qna yet SAVE HALF the usual cost 

Send today for your copy of our 

Magazine or Fasnion ~ it’s FREE! 


bring 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, inc. 
71 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 25, New York, N. Y. 
Send, FREE, your MAGazine oF Fasnion for Spring. 


Name 


Address 











b Crov ernment 
2 List of Govern 
ment Jobs; (3) Tell me how to get 
one of these positions 
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UPPETS 


Your Class Can Make Them 





PRAISED by educators an « real 


force in classroom training. Valuable for teaching 
Reading. History Literature. Geography Art, 
Manual Training Send only Se for Hlustrated 
MANUAL, giving complete directions for making 


and operating. Also puppet project ideas ore 
practice! Information than a $5 book,"’ save one art 
eac her earn about Hemburg Gulld ready-to 





¢, low-priced Puppet Paks, parts, Cray 
tonite Modeling Materia Dancing Dolls hook 
ef 7 puppet playe only 7 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD. 82 Hawkins Ave., Hamburg, 6. Y 
Enclosed t« § Vieare 
Name 
Acldre 


end m = - 
Dancing Dherlin 





Ramer!) nel th hat vdela com= 
vchnisbed Like new. FULL ¥ GUAR- 

Anteep. Big Froe Catalog showsall makes in 

ful o lore tead postcard for lowest prices, 


RTABLE BARGAINS — 


SPECIAL PO 
Brand New FEATHERWEIGHT—Latest Model Portable—up-todate 


etream/: features cow offered at amas low ee. Fully Quaren- 
ea 10" das wai—caly lus a dey detalles sent Treo 
Free cousve by 
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Across Europe from Baltic to Balkans 


(Continued from page 64) 


We celebrated the Fourth of July 
in true American fashion by going 
from one extreme to another—from 
peasant cottage to palatial home. 

Lowicz is a picturesque thatch 
roofed village where peasants dress in 
gay striped costumes. We sketched 
them as they came from church and 
stood by while Janina Strycharska 
cut intricate, delightful decorations 
from bright papers, using common 
sheepshears as she had watched her 
mother do before her, and as she is 
even now teaching her son. High 
tea as guests of Ambassador and Mrs. 
Biddle in their country villa, the for- 
mer home of Countess Potocki, was a 
glamorous affair. 

I traveled alone across Czechoslo 
vakia to Budapest, where for several 
weeks I worked in the pottery of 


There were bargaining tours through 
bazaars, meals at well-known hotels 
and restaurants, a motorboat ride on 
the Horn at the golden hour of the 
day, a ferry trip to Asia and another 
to Prinkipo for bathing, a visit to the 
former Sultan’s palace and harem, a 
trip to Evkaf Museum and Suleiman 
Mosque, a call at the studio of artist 
Sami Boyer, a Turkish movie. . . 

A Bulgarian ship landed us in Var- 
na, a smart summer resort on the 
Black Sea, where we spent a delight 
ful week end. 

Our Bulgarian objective 
Trnovo, capital of the First King- 
dom, situated on the edge of the 
Balkan Mountains, near the Valley of 
Here we stayed for several 
weeks of serious painting and wood 
carving with Atanas Katchamakoff, 


was 


Roses. 





From a drawing by the author 


“No wonder Trnovo is called the Painters’ Paradise!” 


Istvan Gador. I adored the days 
spent in the cool, orderly atmosphere 
of the studio, watching the ease with 
which he formed the clay, the care he 
took in glazing, the processes involved 
in firing the stove (as he called it), 
and trying it all myself. 

Although I arrived in Bucharest 
weary from a seventeen-hour ride 
across the Hungarian Puszta and the 
Transylvanian Alps, my spirits rose 
as I met old friends, with a few new 
ones, Austrian, American, Rumanian. 
Dinner at a German restaurant was 
gay, but the city was hot and it was 
i relief to leave with my party for 
Constanza on the Black Sea. 

Sailing south on the Black Sea we 
passed through the blue Bosporus to 
reach Istanbul, where, according to 
the meaning of the name, one “goes 
: an emancipated city 
metrop- 


to town in 
much like any European 
olis except for its inadequate water 
supply and its myriad minarets. Mr. 
Charles Estes of Robert College on 
the Bosporus (one of the American 
colleges in the Near East) proved 
a gracious host and dramatic story- 
teller as he introduced us to Santa 
Sophia, the Blue Mosque, and the 
Obelisk, and told us tales of Old 
Constantinople. 

For six eventful days we enjoyed 


ourselves in this romantic setting. 


Sulgar-American sculptor. No won- 
der Trnovo, picturesque in its loca- 
tion and in its historic significance, 1s 
called the Painters’ Paradise! Narrow, 
winding streets follow the double-s- 
shaped gorges cut by the Yantra 
River upon the sides of which, rising 
one above another, the houses hang 
like so many eagles’ nests. 

Color and life of the markets at- 
tract Peasants in brilliant 
costume stand among their gaily dec- 
orated carts, oxen, and water buffalo 
—surrounded by green and yellow 
melons, justly celebrated red toma- 
toes, and purple grapes. Along the 
sidewalks, in the streets, moves a liv- 
Macedonians lavishly 
ornamented; Bulgarians carrying 
with shining copper pots; 
gypsies; Turkish men and women in 
clothes forbidden in Turkey; soldiers 
and artists. Life marches on. 

During a return visit to Budapest 
1 saw the thrilling celebration of 
St. Stephen’s Day—a procession of 
clergy, nuns, brass bands, soldiers, 
police, and Hungarian peasants all 
marching to mass at Coronation 
Church, a matinee of peasant dances 
performed against backdrops of 
breath-taking color and pattern, end- 
ing with a glorious burst of fireworks 
viewed from the Danube—and this 
Hungarian rhapsody was over! 


visitors. 


ing pageant: 


yokes 











“Tis never far from anywhere in Michie 
to a fishing lake or stream. 
| 
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WHAT AN IMPROVEMENT 


7 DOES MAKE/ 


Eyes framed by long, dark, luxuriant 
lashes—twin pools of loveliness! They 
are yours instantly and easily with 
Maybelline Mascara, either Solid or 
Cream form. Here is the very essence 
of romantic charm. 

Maybelline is harmless, tear-proof, 
non-smarting. Not waxy, beady or 
gummy. Applies simply, smoothly, gives 
a natural appearance. Tends to make 
lashes curl. More than ten million 
beaut y-wise women from Paris to Holly. 
wood use Maybelline regularly. 75¢ 
everywhere. Black, Brown or Blue. 

Use the smooth Maybelline Eyebrow 
Pencil and creamy Maybelline Eye 
Shadow in flattering shades that harmo. 
nize with the mascara. Generous intro 
ductory sizes of all Maybelline Eye 
Beauty Aids obtainable at 10c stores, 

TODAY discover this thrill- 
ing way to lovelier, more enchant- 
ing beauty —with Maybelline— 
the eye make-up in good tastel 














THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 









Phe am. hee erected mewnrty wotho has mot seem The Bemutthed ( aeerns of Lavag” 


FREE for Your CLASS 


Attractive, 24 page illustrated 
booklet for all of your pupils 





HE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF Luray, 
VirnGINIA, are directly on US 
Route 211, which connects with the 
famous SKYLINE DRIVE on top of the 
Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH Na- 
TIONAL PARK. LURAY CAVERNS are II 
miles from Central Entrance to the 
Park, 90 miles west of Washington, 
D.C., and 13 miles east of New 

Market, Va. 
Educational Dept. 
LURAY CAVERNS (‘irc 
VIRGINIA 














Not much like summer now, but\ 
when the good old summer timet 
here, then..... 


HAVE A VACATION 
YOU WILL ENJOY... 


Come to 
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STATUES $2! 


WASHINGTON — LINC 
For the classroom best qual” 
in. statues of George Washing™ 
Abraham Lincoln availa 
white marble or deep broass 

Sent postpaid anywhere !" 

32 00, or C.0.D if you with P 
WILLIAM STATUARY © 
3846 N. Hamilton Ave., Chie 
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100 hand- 
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Write for Samples 


100 Visiting Cards 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO..10940 Chestnut St.. Philedelo™ 
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Sessions 
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BEGINNING JUNE 27 
CLOSING AUGUST S_ 























Teachers requir- 
ing credits for pur- 
pose of certifica- 
tion or who arecan- 
didates fordegrees 
will find the pro- 
gram of courses in Temple Uni- 
versity Summer Sessions ideally 
adapted to their needs. Send 
for complete catalog and des- 
criptive folder containing rec- 
reational interests. All classes 
commence June 27th and close 
August Sth. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 


TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA 
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DUTCH Ea 
i LG Et {imme Panorama Style 
+ -DOSTERS Posters to 
IN PANEL MB ccing 
to BUI struction paper 
panels 12x 36 


inches, on inter 
esting Dutch sub- 


RDY COMPAN) CH : 
jects including ° 


1. Winter In Holland 3. 
2. Inside of a Dutch Home 
Each set includes 

ting and pasting 


Dutch Tulip Fields 

4. Market Day in Holland 
keyed for 
50c postpaid 


ready-printed poster paper 
Set No. 709, price 


Also Available: 
ther sets of 4 posters each, on following sub 

ects at BOc per set, any five $2.25 postpaid 
Me. 708, Eskimo (Summer in Eskimo Land, Winter 
in Eskimo Land, Hunting the Seal, Arctic Sunset). 
Me. 710, Japanese. No. 707, Air and Water Trans- 
portation. No. 700, American Indian. Wo. 706, 
Land Transportation. 


SEND FOR FREE BUYING GUIDE 


eecribing and fllustrating over 3,000 items of teac hing 
No obligation, 


® Pages « 
seeds, Write f. 


‘or your copy today. 





Be y- 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 








$1260 to $2100 Year 
1938 Government Jobs 


set want a Bix Paid Job with the United 

in lat — nt? Over 42,000 appointments 

pleasant sca] year reported. Short hours, and 

Institute =. Write immediately to Franklin 

list of md oie M230, Rochester, N. Y., for free 

telling potions for teachers and full particulars 
® you how to qualify for them. 


HUYUMHORNS 


Fer Your #4. 
» Anyone Con Play’ Trees, 

Zo 

a 








4 Samples 3 dimes Prices 
, te, free 
WYANDOT CO.,GALION, OHIO 





INVITATIONS & 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Printed, Eng: ‘aved, Embosso. FREE. 
100 Invitations, Double Envelopes, 38.00. 
aan CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
Evening Star Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Washington's Visit to 
Betsy Ross 


(Continued from page 44) 


thirteen stripes, seven red ones and 
six white ones, and in the upper left- 
hand corner a blue field with a cir- 
cle of thirteen white stars. 

GEORGE Ross—I'll never forget 
what you said, General, when the 
resolution was adopted, “We take the 
stars from Heaven, and the red from 
our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we 
have separated from her, and the 
white stripes shall go down to poster- 
ity representing liberty.” 

BETSY ROSS (looking at design)— 
To me the red says, “Be brave,” while 
the white says, “Be pure,” and the 
blue says, “Be true.” The design is a 
good one, but the stars are six- 
pointed. Why not have five-pointed 
stars? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—I doubt 
very much whether you will be able 
to cut a perfect five-pointed star. 

BETSY ROss—I have already done 
so for a quilt pattern. It is in my 
workbasket. (Rises.) I will get it. 
(She exits right, but returns immedi- 
ately with a large five-pointed star 
in her hand.*) Here it is! (She holds 
it up for all to see.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—So be it. 
Let America’s star be hers alone—a 
shining light for all the world. 


Norers 


Betsy is held on a right hand. 
Mistress Bartholomew is held on a 
left hand. To have them appear to 
be seated, hold them lowered in a 
chair. Bend them forward slightly, 
and raise them when they stand up. 

= Small squares of thin white 
cloth may be pinned in their right 
hands so that they may wave their 
handkerchiefs at the passing troops. 

* Betsy must stand back against 
the backdrop to allow Washington, 
Morris, and Ross to enter inside and 
in front of the arm holding Betsy. 
Washington and Morris will be on 
left hands; Ross on a right hand. 

* When Mistress Bartholomew ex- 
its right, the gentlemen and Betsy 
fall back to the backdrop, allowing 
her to exit at full height. 

” A paper with the flag design 
may be pinned to Washington’s right 
hand before he enters. If this hand 
is not used for gesturing, it will not 
be noticeable. 

“ These were Washington’s actual 
words at the adoption of the flag 
resolution in Congress on June 14, 
1777. 

7 The star may be pinned 
Betsy’s hand before she re-enters. 


to 


The British Isles 


(Continued from page 23) 


KEY 
LiF 4&F 7. 5 10. F 
2 6 8. F 11. F 
3. T 6.F 9. T 2 F 
II. 1. flax 5. Thames 
2. Ben Nevis 6. northwest 
3. Parliament 
4. Westminster 
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PLEASURE 


TO FIT YOUR PURSE 


Here’s a globe-trotter’s dream come true . . . 8 world tour fash- 
ioned to your own wishes and your convenience! Canadian 
Pacific, the “World’s Greatest Travel System,” offers over 200 
variations on the main routes of travel ... one all-inclusive ticket, 
good for two years, takes you completely around the world. 














(.2 Route 4 


See Hawaii and South Sea Island- 
ers in Fiji, wonderful New Zea- 
land and Australia. Then sail on to 
Ceylon, Suez, the Mediterranean 
and London, It costs only $558.95 
up Combination of Classes. 


isle of Bali 


A visit to the exotic 


* 





You'll ...: 
ou']] enjoy lovely Hawajj 
Way 


(.P Route 2 


\4 Everyone wants to see Bali... the 
" § => island which 


" 


4 if 
we sf 


is called heaven. 
Stop over as long as you like on 
the way from the Orient to Bata- 
via, Sabang, Colombo, the Medi- 
terranean and London, $667.25 


up Combination of Classes, 


~ 
iy 


* 
. . 


os, 


BOOKLET of 6 most popular routes from YOUR OWN AGENT 
or Canadian Pacific: New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Philadel- 
phia, 1500 Locust St.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.; San Fran- 
cisco, 152 Geary St.; and 37 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific Noid 


7] 





At the Summit, 
Elevation, 11,000 feet! 























The Constitution of the United States 


(Continued from page 43) 


are busily husking corn as they sing 
“Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” On the 
line, “If a body kiss a body, need a 
body cry?” Daniel stands up and 
beats time with his ear of corn, con- 
tinuing through the chorus, which is 
sung with vim. 

roziLLa (half pouting)—But it 
isn't a red ear, Daniel. 

cHaARITY—I don’t believe there's a 
red ear in the lot. 

ROZILLA—Just wait till 
comes. I'll wager he will have his 
pockets stuffed with red ears. 

ABNER—Where is Jonathan? 

MARTHA——Here he comes now. 

(Jonathan enters hurriedly from 
right, unwinding from his neck a 
long red woolen scarf which he hangs 
He straddles a box as be 


Jonathan 


on a nail, 
sits down.) 

NAOMI—Jonathan, you're very 
late. (Shakes her finger at him.) 

SAMUEL—Explain yourself, sir 

JONATHAN—Our old mare got 
cast in the stall and I had to help 
Father get her up. 

SAMUEL—That’s a common trick 
of hers, isn’t it? 

JONATHAN—Yes, that’s why I 
missed the spelling bee last week. 
She gets cast, out of pure contrari- 
ness, whenever I am going to a party. 

DANIEL—You missed 
special at that spelling bee. 

JONATHAN—What was that? 

DANIEL—Seeing our best speller go 
down on a simple word. 


something 


72 


JONATHAN—Not Samuel. Not 
Samuel Turner. 

SAMUEL (throwing an ear of corn 
at Daniel, who dodges it) —Oh, hush 
up, can’t you? 

DANIEL—Even our Samuel. 

JONATHAN—No word occurs to 
me that is difficult enough to stump 
the great Samuel. (Samuel has sub- 
sided and is now grinning shee pishl) 
as he husks corn with rapidity.) 


ROZILLA = (triumphantly) —*Phil- 
adelphia” was the word—spelled it 
with an F. (All look at Samuel and 
groan.) 


NAOMI—And to think he failed on 
“Philadelphia,” of all words. 

cHarity—When people have been 
talking of nothing else but the Phil- 
adelphia Convention all summer. 

SAMUEL—Just think; that Conven- 
tion has been going on for four 
months behind closed doors. 

ABNER—And not one word of the 
discussion has leaked out. 

saMUEL—Lucky there 
women among the delegates. 

ABNER (in disgust)—-Women! 
They'll never have the chance to help 
manage state affairs. 

ROozILLA—Oh, won't they? You 
just wait and see. 

JONATHAN (soberly) —I_— can’t 
help thinking that our delegates to 
that Convention will produce a Con- 
stitution that will be very much of 
an improvement on the Articles of 
Confederation. 


were no 


(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Turner from 
right.) 

MR. TURNER—-Well, well, well, 
well. What’s all this sober talk go- 
ing on in my barn? 

MRS. TURNER—At husking bee, 
too. You boys ought to be busy 
finding red ears. 

ROZILLA—There aren't any, Mrs. 
Turner, I know there aren't. 

SAMUFL—There ought to be. I 
told Silas to put in twenty ears of red 
corn, and if he couldn't find any to 
paint some with vermilion. 

rozitta—Oh, dear! And all I ask 
is one little red ear. 

JONATHAN (fo Mr. Turner)—-We 
were talking, sir, when you came in, 
about the Philadelphia Convention. 
Have you heard anything of what the 
delegates are doing? It seems to me 
that the states are getting impatient. 

MR. TURNER—They are. Nothing 
but a strong constitution can ever 
hold these thirteen colonies—I mean 
states—together. 

MRS. TURNER—With such men as 
our beloved Washington, James 
Madison, and Edmund Randolph at 
the Convention, we should have con- 
fidence that all will go well. 

SAMUEL—And don’t forget that 
Benjamin Franklin is there, too. 

MR. TURNER—Ah, here comes your 
father, Jonathan, to join our discus- 
sion. (Enter Mr. Clark from left.) 
Good evening, neighbor. 

MR. CLARK—Good evening, sir, 
and, Mrs. Turner, good evening to 
you. (Bows.) I came over to see the 
young folks frolic and I find you all 
as solemn as owls. 


MRK. TURNER——We were talking 
about those fifty-five men down in 
Philadelphia who are struggling to 
hit upon a plan to bind our weak 
states into a strong and united whole. 

MR. CLARK—And an arduous task 
it must be, too. Do you know, 
Neighbor Turner, the question that 
troubles me is this: the moment 4 
constitution is proposed which pro- 
vides for a strong central govern- 
ment, immediately two factions will 
be formed. 

MR. TURNER—One favoring 2 
strong federal government, and one 
a strong state government, I suppose. 

MR. CLARK—Yes, a Federalist Party 
and an Anti-Federalist Party. 

JONATHAN (springing up and 
holding aloft an car of red corn)— 
I’ve got a red ear. 

ROZILLA—Look out, girls, run. 
(The girls jump up and run in differ 
ent directions. At that momen!, 
Amos Carter appears from the back 
of the auditorium, running, breathles 
and panting.) 


amos—News! News! From the 
Philadelphia Convention. (All eye 
re focused on the runner, He talks 


at intervals coming down the aisle, # 
he gets his breath.) The Constitv- 
tion—It’s signed—Only a week 
ago—The post rider went through— 
On way to Boston—Couldn’t come 
out here—Not on the Post Roa 
ran as soon as I could—To tell you 
(He reaches the stage and Mr. 
Turner, Mrs. Turner, and Mr. Clark 
shake bends with him. Jonathan 
comes forward to shake hands.) 
(Continued on page 73) 
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UNIQUE SOUR tS 


éELGIUM 


FRANCE - HOLLAND 


Under the official guid- 
ance of the Belgian Min- 
istry of Education, the 
teachers and graduate 
students on this tour will 
have a rare opportunity 
to broaden their cultural 
background while they 
enjoy a delightful vaca- 
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Seti 





5 Thrilling 

days full 
of Travel Ad- 
venture Study 


$472 te 


pense. Sailing tion. Special certificates 
July 9 on S. S. of achievement will be 
Volendam of issued. Participants of 

eiland-Amer- last year’s tour were 
H _ unanimous in their praise 
ica Line. of its value. 








Party will be limited, se apply 
for full details immediately to 


Your Travel Agent or 
Dept. A, Belgian Consulate, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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COMFORT 
when you visit 
NEW YORK 


You'll like the Great Northern for 
its spacious, newly decorated rooms 
and for its popular priced restaurant. 


—=COSMOPOLITAN=— 





Located in the “FASHIONABLE 

FIFTIES,” you'll find easy access to 

Radio City and New York’s smartest 

shopping and amusement centers. 

es...you'll like the GREAT 
NORTHERN! 

ROOM AND BATH 

For One from $2.50 

For Two from $3.50 


HOTEL 


GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















VACATION | 
POSITIONS 


THAT ASSURE YOU 
A DEFINITE INCOME AND VERY | 
GENEROUS BONUSES (also a | 


Few Permanent Positions Open) 








Here is your opportunity to earn a very gener- 
us sum of money during your summer vacation. 
Many of our representatives earn enough to 
‘ford themselves many more luxuries than limit- 
*d school salaries allow. We train you, equip 
pen and guarantee you the minimum amounts 
low in return for your loyalty. 


We Guarantee You in Writing 
$270 for 90 Days’ Work | 


or $1200 for 300 Days’ Work | 


Become a top notch money maker, and learn 
“esmanship. We pay your fare. 
— independent while you do this pleasant 
tage of” work. Earn and learn to take advan- 
Write ng school training and intelligence. 
which per for letters from our representatives, 

ch give their stories and record of their 


earnings. 
-_ company 27 years a leader in its field, its 
uct the finest of its kind produced. Don't 
delay getting acquainted 








with an exceptionally gain- 
ful vacation occupation. 


Write | 





-. 


Educators Association 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen 
You may send me letters and stories of some of the young 


ladies who have traveled and made money as representatives 
of the Educators Association. 








Become finan- | 





The Constitution of the 
United States 


(Continued from page 72) 


MR. TURNER—Thank you, Amos 
Carter, you are a good neighbor. 

MR. CLARK—You say that the 
Constitution is signed at last. 

AMOs—Yes, on September seven- 
teenth. 

MRS. TURNER—Thank God. 

MR. TURNER—But we are forget- 
ing our hospitality. Sit down, Amos 
Carter, and Silas shall bring us some 
cider. “Twas made fresh today for 
the husking bee. (Calls.) Silas, oh, 
Silas, bring the cider. (From outside 
is heard, “Yes, sir.” ) 

(Amos seats himself on old chair 
at center of stage. The young people 
group themselves at back of stage; 
adults occupy boxes and chairs, draw- 
ing around Amos so that they are 
closer together and facing front.) 

MR. TURNER—Do you know any 
of the provisions of the new Con- 
stitution? 

AMOs—Somewhat. It provides for 
three departments—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. 

MR. TURNER—Good! 

aMos—Nine of the thirteen states 
must sign the Constitution before it 
is established. 

MR. CLARK—And why shouldn't 
thirteen sign it? 

MR. TURNER—Probably the North 
and the South will not agree on the 
whole of it. 

aMos—Exactly. But according to 
the post rider, there were many com- 
promises made before the delegates 
themselves agreed. 

JONATHAN—What were some of 
them? 

AMOS—The delegates from the 
North favored giving Congress full 
power over foreign and interstate 
commerce and the Southern delegates 
wanted state control of commerce. 

JONATHAN—And how did they 
settle it? 

AMos—The North wanted African 
slave trade shut off, and the South 
wanted it kept open. 

MRS. TURNER—So they decided to 
compromise. 

amMos—Yes. ‘The South agreed to 
give Congress power over commerce, 
and the North agreed that Congress 
should not prohibit the slave trade be- 
fore 1808. 

(Silas enters right, with jug in one 
hand and tray of mugs in the other. 
He sets them on a chair, pours cider 
into the mugs, and passes them si- 
lently to the group.) 

MR. TURNER—What did they do 
about counting slaves in the popula- 
tion? 

aMos—Three fifths of the 
population is to be counted. You sce 
that doesn’t help us much up here in 
the North where we have only one or 
two slaves in a family. But count- 
ing a Negro as three fifths of a white 
man was a compromise that helped to 
win over the Southern delegates. 

MR. CLARK—Can you tell us any- 
thing more, Amos? 

aMos—Just one-thing more. While 
the post rider was getting a drink, I 
copied the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion. (Produces from his pocket a 
piece of crumpled paper.) 

(Continued on page 74) 
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LOOK! A Complete CHART 
“| OUTFIT for 

















A large supply of word cards 

Several alphabets of small and capital letters 

Two big charts for holding the cards 
An indexed filing box 


You Get All of This for $1.00. 


ONLY $1.00 


The ECONOMY CHART OUTFIT, priced at only $1.00, consists of two 
charts with pockets for holding letter and word cards; a supply of 362 


eards which include useful primary words, suffixes, several 


alphabets of 


small and capital letters, and an ample supply of punctuation marks 


enough of all to build an extensive primary reading vocabulary 


outfit also includes an indexed filing box 
for keeping the cards in order. The entire 
outfit is put up in a compact, attractive 
package. The Economy Chart Outfit is 


Indispensable In 


the teaching of sentence building, phonics, 
spelling, silent reading, sight reading, and 
oral reading. It provides a means for com- 
prehension tests through “read and do” 
exercises. It can also be used as a bulletin 
board and for giving directions. The chart 
is so constructed that it can be used con- 
veniently as a hand chart or as a_ wall 
chart. With the outfit it is possible to build 
up almost any group of phonograms, words, 
or sentences desired. The type used is 
standard chart size. 


The 


You Can Do THIS with the 


Economy Chart Outfit 


YOU CAN TEACH sentence building; pho- 


nies; spelling ; 
ing; oral readiny 


silent 


read- 


YOU CAN USE THE OUTFIT FOR com- 


prehension tests ; 


vocabulary building ; 
games; class reading 
board; giving directions. 


word 
bulletin 


YOU CAN USE THE CARDS AS FLASH 


OR DRILL CARDS AND FOR 
ING SCHOOLROOM OBJECTS. 


THE CHARTS EITHER 
AS HAND OR WALL CHART 


Price Postpaid $1.00 


YOU CAN USE 


LABEL- 


—— ene USE THIS ORDER BLANK ——————— 


HALL & MeCREARY COMPANY 
430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed find $ 
Chart Outfit 


Name 
Official Position 
Name of School Board 


Address 


for which please send to me 


1-2 


copics of The Economy 
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Follow Trails of the 


a OF ROMANCE 








See the Land You Teach About 


@ History of the El Paso Southwest reaches 
. everywhere the 
Red Man has left marks of departed civiliza- 
Round about is the desert, glamorous, 


back into the unknown. . 


tions. 


vast, mysterious; the mountains, rugged, invit 
ing; just across the historic Rio Grande lies 
Visit El Paso 


Old Mexico, Land of Romance. 


{Paso 


this 


COUNTY, TEXAS 


FE] Paso Gateway Club, Room 19, 








——. 


summer —— sec 


world famed sights as Carls- 
bad Caverns National Park 
and White Sands 
Monument. 


Write 


Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 


Send illustrated Sunshine 


Name 


SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND -OF THE BORDER 


Playground Booklet to 


Address 


such 


National 
today. 


listrict and 






1 Bullfigh 


Mexico 


Carlshac 


“Park 


Paso 
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Plaza 

















E are looking for several thor- 

oughly experienced women 
teachers with special qualifications, for 
summer vacation positions in our field 
organization. We are advertising this 
far in advance because we are looking 
for key people who do not ordinarily 
answer advertisements but who would 
be interested in a vacation position that 
will pay successful applicants from 
$500.00-$750.00 for the summer plus a 
highly profitable and enjoyable ex- 
perience. 

Ten teachers we selected for similar 
work last summer averaged $344.00 
each for the month of August. The lead- 
er of the group earned $595.87 in Au- 
gust, $1240.34for the vacation period. 








VACATION POSITION OPEN 


$200.00 — $300.00 Per Month 
Expenses Guaranteed To One Who Qualifies 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Successful applicants must be women 
between the ages of 27 and 40, have at 
least 3 years’ Normal School or College 
training with 3 or more years of teach- 
ing experience. Those whose teaching 
experience has been in the social studies 
or the sciences, or who have had experi- 
ence with new type curriculum work 
will be given preference. 

Please write at once stating age, ed- 
ucation, teaching experience, busi- 
ness experience if any, the date your 
school closes, length of time you can 
work, and whether or not you are free 
to travel. Personal interviews will be 
arranged with those selected. All ap- 
plications will be kept confidential and 
will be acknowledged. 

















STATUES Every 
School Should Have 


At Prices Every School 
Can Afford. 


Choice of Lincoln as illus 
trated or Washington, in 
white, ivory or bronze finish: 


7 in. high $1.50 (bust only) 
39° =~ 4.00 _ «* 


a ee 4.00 

aun" 5.00 

—— 700 ” 
Suitable wall bracket for the 
roper display of the three 
arger sizes 85.00, Other 
Statues of patriots, composers, 


classic figures available at this 
low = pries ‘ortpaid in US 
Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed, 

FREE CLASS NAME PLATE WITH 
ORDER OF $10.00 of more 

CHICAGO STATUARY CO. 

403 N. DesPlaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Enjoy Teaching Music 
with these new records 


Send for FREE catalog, “The World's Best 


Music containing Folk Songs, Marches, 
Songs and Dances of Different Nations, 
musical masterpieces by famous composers 
These perfect brand-new Buropean records 
at sale price of 50 cents and 75 cents each 
(imported to sell at B1.50 to $2.50) You 


reed thom 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


Entertainments Music Appreciation 
Dances Classes 


hew recordings for 


Write Educational Department 


Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


18 East 48th St., New York City 























DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE 


See New People... Exotic Scenes... 


The Land of Gold Rush Thrills! 


NDIAN totem pole villages dot the landscape. Bril- 


liant blossoms bloom at the feet of snow topped peaks! Picturesque 


ae 2; 





, ok , K . ’ ! at Pe: 
: de? “ALASKA 
9-Day Cruises, from $95 


Special 11-Day Cruises, via Sitka 
and Skagway, $115 up 
From Vancouver June 22 and July 4 


All expenses from Vancouver, Vix 
toria or Seattle. Meals and berth 
except at Skagway. 





scenes tell of thrilling Gold Rush days in this land of unsetting 
summer sun. See mile-long Taku glacier . . . historic Alert Bay, Prince 
Rupert, Wrangell, Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagway. Sail 2,000 miles up 
and down the sheltered Inside Passage . .. on the Princess Liners of the 
World's Greatest Travel System. 

Enjoy deck games, dancing, inter e ee 
esting companions... along the 
rugged shores of far north country. WORLD® GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


See Local Travel Agent or any Canadian Paci 


344 Madison Ave 406 Roylston St 22 Court St 1600 Locust St. 4th & N.Y. Ave. N.W C. & 8. Nat, Bank Bidg 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D.C ATLANTA 
1010 Chester Ave Dixie Terminal Bide 444. 7th Ave 71 BE. Jackson Rivd 418 Locust St 1231 Washington Bivd. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
Merchants Bank Bidg 1014 Warner Theatre Bidg 611. 2nd Avenue, So 201 Waldheim Bidg Fourth and Cedar 1212 Kirby Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS ILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL DALLAS 
908 W.0 WW. Bide 621 So. Grand Avenue 152 Geary St 626 8. W. Broadway 1320 Fourth Avenue 1118 Pacific Avenue 
OMAHA LO8 ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, Ore SEATTLE TACOMA 


See Banff, Lake Louise enroute, .. the 
thrill spots of the Canadian Rockies 
Canadian Pacific fast trans-continent 
al trains...air-conditioned. Low round 
trip summer fares to North Pacific 
Coast points 

For folders and other information 
write or telephone your travel agent or 
nearest Canadian Pacific Office 











fie Office, including: 
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The Constitution of the United States 


(Continued from page 73) 


JONATHAN—Please read it to us, 
sir. (All group around Amos, who 
stands at center front as he reads, 
somewhat oratorically.) 

aMos—“We the People of the 
United States, in Order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Bless- 
ings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

(There are hearty cheering, loud 
clapping of hands, and waving of 
handkerchiefs as the curtains close.) 

AUTHOR'S Note: This play attempts 


to give pupils some idea of the problems 
which were encountered in making our 


Constitution. It is not, of course, g ver. 


batim report of the proceedings, 


The following books were referred te 
in writing the speeches of the delegate, 

Adams, J. T.: The March of Dem, 
racy, Vol. 1, The Rise of the 
(Seribner). 

Farrand, Max: The Framing of 4 
Constitution and the Men Who Made }; 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Landon, J. S.: The Constitution 
History and Government of the Unite 
States (Houghton Mifflin). 

Lyon, Hastings: The Constitution ay 
the Men Who Made It (Houghton Mi. 
flin). 

Parts of the dialogue in Act II gp 
taken from the pageant Our Constity 
tion (United States Constitution §& 
quicentennial Commission). 

If unhusked ears of corn for Act Jj 
are not available, husked ears can hay 
husks of crepe paper attached; or th 
ears can be represented by sticks roll 
with strips of cloth to the right shape, 
and covered with husks of crepe pape, 


Unio 





February's Children 


(Continued from page 40) 


THOMAS EDISON—My contribution 
has been in the field of science. | 
have tried to make life easier by my 
inventions and improvements in the 
field of electricity. Today I am 
honored as a genius, but I wish that 
you would give this message to all 
the girls and boys: “Genius is 2 per 
cent inspiration, and 98 per cent per- 
spiration.” 

FATHER TIME—Thomas_ Edison, 
your inventions have aided the world 
in many ways. We owe you a deep 
debt of gratitude. You are generally 
recognized as the greatest of inven- 
tors. (Abraham Lincoln comes for- 
ward.) Let the next child speak. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Father Time, 
my deeds are records of history, but 
it pleases me greatly to see that you 
have healed the great wound inflicted 
in the heart of our United States by 
the conflict between her people dur- 
ing my administration. Our nation 
must remember that “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” 

FATHER TIME—America honors 
you today, Abraham Lincoln. You 
rose from obscurity to one of the 
greatest places in history. Your fight 
to preserve the Union and free the 
slaves was one of courage. By your 
faith in the right you helped remove 
a stain from the pages of our history. 
(Valentine comes forward.) Who is 
this little lady dressed in red and 
white? 

VALENTINE—I am Valentine Day. 
The heart is my symbol, to show that 
a loving heart is one that serves his 
fellowmen as did the saint I represent 
—St. Valentine. On February 14 
messages of love and cheer are sent 
out. 

FATHER TIME—I am glad you are 
represented among February’s chil - 
dren, Valentine, for what would the 
world be like if it were not for love? 
February, who is next? 

FEBRUARY—Do you wonder now 
why I am so proud of my family? 
Come, Susan B. Anthony, tell Father 
Time about your contribution. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY—Father Time, 
I worked for years to secure for 
women equal rights with men—the 
right for women to work at what 
they pleased and to control their own 


property and children, and the righ 
for women to vote. 

FATHER TIME—Susan B. Anthony 
you have served your country with 
great courage. (George Washingtn 
comes forward.) Who is this lad? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Oh, Father 
Time, it fills my heart with joy ani 
happiness each time I look into ow 
schools of today and see them hone. 
ing me. There have been 
leaders in peace and war since m 
time. May the future give us mo 
leaders in peace, but may leaders ; 
war be unnecessary as nation learns: 
live peaceably with nation. 

FATHER TIME—We are proud | 
have had you, George Washington, : 
the Father of Our Country. As ou 
first president you served us well, ani 
many ideals for which you stood at 
still cornerstones of our great govem- 
ment. (Winslow Homer comes {a 
ward.) Who is this next child? 

WINSLOW HOMER—We have hid 
scientists, Composers, musiCians, pots 
statesmen, and others represented 
here, but my offering is in the field « 
art. I am an American artist wl 
loved the sea. I strove to picture 
sea as I knew and loved it. Let m 
show you some of my _pictutt 
(Shows “Fog Warning” ; “Moonlighi 
Wood's Island Light”; or any of & 
paintings that the class may bs 
studied. As they are shown, be tel 
something about the pictures.) 

FATHER TIME—Winslow Home, 
your pictures are a joy and have ot 
tainly caused a deeper appreciation 
the sea. (February 29 comes |i 
ward.) And who is the last child’ 

FEBRUARY 29—Father Time, | hi" 
no great pictures, lovely po 
beautiful music, or deeds of greato* 
to warrant me a place here; mint* 
an unusual mission. I come aru 
every four years and bring the les 
year. 

FATHER TIME—February 29, J® 
have your part to play, so we ™ 
look for you every fourth y 
February, you can be justly prov 
all your children. Each has filled y 
place splendidly. We salute you ® 
yours. May your children of ¥ 
future be as helpful to mankind * 
have those of the past. 


many 
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Question : 


How much will 
7, P. U. 


cost me ? 


protection 





Answer: 


T.P.U. protection is 


priced in complete harmony 


with your particular income 
and needs, 
Question: Does my age influ- 


ence cost of membership? 


Answer: No. Dues remain the 


same, regardless of age. 


T.P.U. Certifieates range from $6 
to $30 per Think of it! 
Liberal protection for 


you within those nominal figures 


year. 
financial 


no matter what may be your sal- 
ary, living expenses, or degree of 
Teachers 
T.P.U. to be re- 
that when they 


financial independence. 
everywhere find 
liable and just; 

disabled, 
fully and promptly. Tell us about 
your particular 
we'll prescribe 


benefits are paid 


requirements 
the T.P.U. 


tection you need. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 


114 T.P.U, Building, 


Lancaster, Pa. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
'4 T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


P 
lease send me a copy of your free book, “A 
Word to the Wise.” 


This does not obligate 
me in any way. 


Name 
| 


| Address 





From a European Diary 


(Continued from page 63) 


GERMANY 

On our way to Vienna from Paris 
we paid a brief visit to friends 
Frankfort and Wurzburg. They 
drove us to the walled city of Ro- 
thenburg, where we were at once 
carried back into medieval times. We 
dined in a restaurant centuries old. 
Later, as we were driving home 
through the moonlight, the little vil- 
lages presented a  Christmas-card 
effect in the pale light. Germany is 
far more beautiful than | had imag- 
ined it. 

VIENNA AND BupapPest 

If ever I am reported missing, just 
look for me in Budapest—the most 
glorious city I have ever seen. It’s 
old Vienna, gay Paris, and interna- 
tional Cairo all in one. 

After a night trip from Wurzburg 
to Vienna we boarded a boat for 
Budapest. It was Sunday, and all 
Hungary seemed to be excursioning 
on the Danube. I shall never forget 
the picture Budapest presented as we 
arrived that evening—thousands of 
lights on mountains, castles, and 
bridges, with the Palace and House 
of Parliament towering above the 
other buildings, all making a fairylike 
reflection in the river. 

SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 

Salzburg is a jewel in a perfect set 
ting and, oh! the operas and concerts! 
[ can’t write of them without a 
quiver. We listened to The Magic 
Flute and Orpheus, which were me- 
lodious and beautiful—the ballet in 
the latter being especially lovely. We 
heard Lotte Lehmann sing and saw 
Bruno Walter conduct in a concert 
which so stirred the audience that 
they cheered for ten minutes. Der 
Rosenkavalier also was charming, but 
Die Meistersinger, conducted by Tos- 
canini, was superb. 

WENGEN, SWITZERLAND 


The trip across Switzerland, from 
Zurich to Interlaken, was thrilling in 
its grandeur. The waterfalls, gorges, 
and perilous mountain passes caused 
us to exclaim at every turn. At In 
terlaken we changed to a cable car to 
reach Wengen, a village nestling in 
the high Alps. Imagine the beauty 
of snow-capped mountains on whose 
slopes grow acres of huge daisies and 
tiny blue flowers, with a sprinkling of 
buttercups—but you must come and 
see it for yourselves. 

From Wengen we took the trip 
up the Jungfrau. What fun—snow 
balls, a ride on a bobsled, and frost- 
bitten feet—all on August the thir- 
teenth. 

FLORENCE 


Florence not only contains many 
art treasures but is art itself—a beau- 
tiful city magnificently situated in 
the Umbrian hills. I should have 
loved to spend many more days in the 
famous Uffizi Gallery, in the Pitti 
Palace and its galleries. I should 
have liked, too, to loiter on the Ponte 
Vecchio, a bridge which has no du- 
plicate in all the world. It was here 
that I saw a gorgeous sunset on the 
Arno; and later that same evening— 
in heavenly moonlight—gazed with 
delight upon Michelangelo's statue of 
“The Young David.” 
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Straight to the heart of the family circle, where your language is 


ours, where you'll feel “at home” the minute you land. You'll see 
the pageant of age-old gaiety and customs that you’ve dreamed of, 
Castles you've read of and thrilled to. Cities, villages, countryside, 
ylowing with legend and charm—reflected against the amazing 
newness of the modern British Isles. London’s ‘Tower, and the 
Conqueror’s battlements—Earl’s Court, the world’s largest expo- 
sition structure—Shakespeare’s birthplace at Stratford—Europe’'s 


crack swimmers at Wembley. Magnificent, world-famous, mod- 


ern hotels—ivied Elizabethan Inns in Sussex. George Washing- 
William Penn’s family home— 
A hundred 
memories — and _ all 
Rail. 


‘Travel values are up, and visa costs are down to $2.00 in England. 


ton’s ancestral Sulgrave manor. 


noble Cathedrals, treasure houses of history and art. 


breath-taking sites that touch America’s 


reached easily, luxuriously and swiftly from London by 


Independent tours, pre-arranged to your wish. “Circular “Tours” 
that go “everywhere”, suit every whim and purse. Scotland by the 
“Royal Scot” 


To the Continent via such famous ports as Harwich, 


famous “Flying Scotsman” and the . Lreland by rail 
and steamer. 


Dover and Folkestone and to Paris via the “Golden Arrow” route. 


Write Dept. 


treasure for tracing your trip. Address: 


405 for the new “This is England” booklet—a 


C. M. Turner, General Traffic Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza (16 West 
49th St.), New York. L. T. Jones, Middle West Representative, 333 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 
412 West Sixth St., Los Tourist Agent. 


Angeles, Cal., or your own 


SsOCMELM 


BRITISH IRISH ; 
Ltliays Lee 


“Wel] Welcome You!” 
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TO HELP YOU IN 
YOUR ORAL HYGIENE 
INSTRUCTION 


Any Oral Hygiene instruction of perma- 

nent value calls for a tooth brush and a 

scientific dentifrice at the lowest possible 

cost. These are now provided by E. R. 

Squibb & Sons at cost for educational 

purposes. 

The offer below includes Squibb Dental 
Cream ... the Acid-Neutralizing Denti- 
frice ... with a flavor particularly liked 
by children. 

The tooth brush is American-made, of 
superior quality. It is of a size and form 
adaptable to practically all school grades, 
is furnished in five assorted colored han- 
dies, each brush in a Cellophane sealed 
envelope. 

This offer is for educational purposes 
only. Shipments will be made upon open 
account to any school official individual 
teacher, health nurse, dentist or dental 
hygienist. 

OFFER No, 1—The 10-cent tube of 
Squibb Dental Cream in Multiples of 
three dozen, at 5 cents each, $1.80 for 
three dozen. 

OFFER No. 2—The 10-cent tube of 
Squibb Dental Cream and the Or-A-Lo 
junior toothbrush, in multiples of three 
dozen, at 15 cents for both, $5.40 for 
three dozen. 

All charges prepaid, Orders must be in 
multiples of 3 dozens. 

The above prices are available only to 
educational and charitable institutions, 
and with the understanding that the items 
will not be sold at a profit by anyone. 


SCHOOL COMBINATION 





USE THE COUPON TODAY! 


Address E, R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dental Division, N.Y. 
SOPOT. hE RET 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
745 Fifth Avenue 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me____mtubes of Squibb Dental 
Cream, in conformity with Offer No. 1, as above. 
Please send me________dozen tubes Squibb Dental 


Creamand —dozen toothbrushes, in conform- 
ity with Offer No. 2. 


DENTAL DIVISION 
New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Street & Number 








City or Town —_______ State 


Your School or Institution __ 


i 
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Hand Puppets with 
Papier-Mache Heads 


(Continued from page 34) 


halves to strengthen them. Fit them 
together (trimming off any excess) 
and join by laying strips of paper 
dipped in the paste over the joint on 
the inside. Add one strip over the 
joint on the outside. Put enough 
layers on the inside of the neck to fill 
all the space not needed for a tube. 
The tube may be made of tagboard 
and fastened with gummed paper. It 
should be large enough to fit the first 
finger, and two inches long. Force 
the tube into the neck until the bot- 
tom of it is even with the bottom of 
the neck. Cut the lower end on a 
slant. Wedge with papier-mache. 


PAINTING THE HEAD 


Cover the head with a coat of clear 
shellac to prevent the paint’s wetting 
the papier-miché. When dry, mark 
the hairline with a pencil. If the hair 
has been modeled, paint it white to 
represent Washington’s powdered wig. 
Poster paint is the most satisfactory 
to use because it is thick enough to 
cover the papier-maché completely 
with one coat. For the flesh color, 
add a little red-orange to white. You 
may feel that it needs a little brown 
also. When dry, draw the features 
with a pencil and paint them. Oil 
paints may be used, but they are more 
dificult to handle and are slow in 
drying. If you wish, add a final coat 
of shellac after the paint is dry. 


HANDS 


It is advisable to use cloth hands 
because they are simple to make and 
properties may be pinned to them. 
Lay the hand pattern, Fig. 3, on a 
double piece of cloth and draw 
around it. Do not cut out, Stitch 
on the outline; leave the wrist open. 
Allowing a one-eighth-inch seam, cut 
out and turn. Stuff tightly with 
kapok. Mark the fingers and thumb 
as shown in Fig. 3. Backstitch from 
front to back, on the lines, pulling the 
palm side tighter than the back side 
to curve the hand, as it is curved in 
Fig. 4. Using the pattern, Fig. 5, 
cut a cuff from buckram or an old 
stiff collar, and bend it around the 
wrist of the puppet’s hand so that it 
will fit the thumb or little finger of 
the puppeteer. (See Fig. 4.) Sew 
edges of the cuff together and sew 
firmly to the wrist of the hand. 


DRESSING THE PUPPETS 


Sew a piece of twilled tape three 
eighths of an inch wide tightly 
around the neck. Make two cloth 
pads, each five inches long and three 
inches wide. Leave open at one end. 
Turn and stuff very lightly with 
kapok. (If the pads are stuffed too 
full, the puppet will look fat.) Sew 
one pad to the tape on the front of 
the neck and one at the back, as in 
Fig. 6. The one at the back masks 
the shape of the hand and the front 
one is held by the second and third 
fingers. See the dotted lines in the 
sketch on page 44. 

Be sure to use the basic dress pat- 
tern given in Fig. 7 for garments for 
both men and women. Lay the pat- 
tern on a folded piece of wrapping 
paper, the straight dotted line on the 


| food products produced in each of the 48 


|} to hang 


EDUCATIONAL 


Entertaining 


| 
ACCURATE 


This FOOD MAP’ 
of the United States 


C. About 4 feet by 3 feet. 

(. Painted by Louis Fancher 

(. Lithographed in 9 colors. 
. And only 25¢ postpaid for 


map and reference book. 














Above is reproduced a 
small section of the U.S. 
kood Map, many times 
reduced, The actual size 
is 43" 2 33” and it is in 
nine brilliant colors, 


THIS large map of the United States, 

43 in. x 33 in., is covered with gaily 
colored pictures showing the principal 
states. It is printed in nine colors, and 
may be framed or mounted on heavy board 
as a permanent reference and 
classroom decoration. 

Thousands of teachers bought “A Food 
Map of the United States” at the World’s 
Fair, and thousands more have bought the 
map through these columns. They say 
that it combines entertainment and _ in- 
struction in just the right proportion for 
classroom use. 


48-Page Reference Book 
DO YOU KNOW 
How many bushels of peaches are raised 
in Georgia annually? What percentage | 
this is of the total U. S. production? | 
What state produces 4 





the most onions? 
That California leads all other states in 
the production of more than forty impor- 
tant foods? 

“Food Sources,” the 48-page reference 
book, answers all these questions because 
it lists in detail (by commodities as well 
as by states) the total annual production 
of all foods in all states, together with 
their percentages of the total United 
States production. 

It is authoritative—compiled from accu- 
rate information secured from various de 
partments of the U. S. Government. A 
copy of “Food Sources” accompanies each 
order. 


5 Days Free Examination 


| We are able to offer you these two excel- | 


lent pieces of material at the extremely 
low cost of 25c postpaid, only because they 
were produced in great quantities. (The 
map alone would retail ordinarily from 
$2.50 to $5.00). If you are not satisfied, 


| return them to us and we will refund your 


| Please send me 


money. 


Special Combination Offer 


The price of 1 map and 1 book is 25c¢ post- 
paid. Additional maps mailed with this 
combination at the special price of 10 
cents each. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


GREAT ATLANTIC G PACIFIC TEA CO., 
Dept. |, 2622 N. Pulaski Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


; cecess-evsseseeeeeeee FOOd Maps of the 
United States, and one booklet “Food Sources.” 


| enclose . (stamps or coin). | 
| Nome | 

React cao panicle an NNO 

RN iehaieieteaidicesiniamaaiaadolaniniaendiieaae State eae a 


| 





fold. Cut out and you have the com. 
plete pattern. Lay this on a doub} 
piece of cloth and cut out. Seams ay 
allowed. Stitch where indicated }, 
dotted lines. Hem. The coat fo 
Washington (see Fig. 8) may 
made of blue material, with a fawp. 
colored waistcoat and breeches. }, 
wears a stock, and ruffles at his throx 
and wrists. The corners of each tj 
of his coat are turned back and Caugh 
to show a yellow lining. Trouser, 
stockings, and shoes need not 
painted on the basic dress, becaby 
the figures of the puppets are show; 
in the theater only a little below th 
waistline. 

George Ross may have a dark re 
coat and Robert Morris one of dat 
green. A colored copy of the pictur 
“Betsy Ross,” painted by J. L. ¢ 
Ferris [No. 18 of the series, “Th 
Pageant of a Nation” (Master Libn. 
ry Co.)], will prove helpful. Bets 
Ross may have a fitted bodice 
flowered lavender cloth and pannier 
of the same material over a full skir 
of dark green. The skirt is gather 
on the waistline of the basic dress, 4 
snow-white kerchief, a ruffled apron 
and a mobcap complete her costum 
(see Fig. 9). Mistress Bartholomew’ 
costume might be rose and white, 
harmonize with Betsy Ross’s. 


STAGE SETTING 


The backdrop may resemble tk 
sketch on page 44. It should & 
painted with thin poster paint on tx 
cambric or 60-count percale. The 
materials are thin enough to allow tk 
puppeteer to see through them. Thu 
he may watch his puppet when th 
footlights are on, or when the thee 
is turned toward the light. Thi 
method of using a semitranspares 
backdrop allows comfortable many 
ulation of the puppets directly befor 
the face. Be sure that the details 
the backdrop are drawn in proportion 
to the size of the figures. The sé 
wall is painted on the backdrop « 
perspective, 

Run a stick of wood, a wire, of! 
strong string through a large hem 
the top of the backdrop, and streta 
it from one theater wing to the othe, 
twelve inches back from the sug 
opening. The backdrop hangs fre 
at the bottom and extends just 
enough below the floor of the stag 
opening to mask it. The bottoms 
the backdrop should come at the bes 
of the elbow of the puppeteer. Tx 
puppets are operated from below, # 
there is no stage floor, except am 
the front, where there is a four-n 
piece of wood with a slot to ho 
such properties as tables or chairs 

Chairs and a table are needed i 
the play on page 44. The table # 
can be cut from three-ply wood ¥# 
a coping saw or a jig saw. See fig 
10 and 11 for the design of the a 
top and pedestal. Attach anol 
piece of plywood to the base of ® 
table (see Fig. 11). Slip this ™ 
the property slot which is across ® 
back of the four-inch stage flo, ; 
hold the table in place. Cardbos* 
may be used for other properties, ® 
they can be thumbtacked in pla 
Figs. 12 and 13 suggest the due! 
sions and design for the chaits Bb 
legs of the chairs should be exte™ 
one and a half inches beyond the* 
dicated length so that they may * 
slipped into the property slot. 
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— | Patriotic Table Decorations 


wee QWEDEN! 


LAND OF SUMLIT NIGHTS 





Peaceful Sweden assures you of a summer 
yacation in a land of security, joy and 
contentment. 

Stark mediaeval castles and turreted city 
walls are picturesque memorials to her am- 
bitious national youth, while in her mellowed 
maturity of today Sweden points the way to 
a sensible solution of modern problems. 

To this tranquil scene of rolling hills and 
birch-fringed lakes, beautiful cities and 
flower-covered chateaux, Sweden adds the 
bewitching glory of her Sunlit Nights. 

Make Sweden your gateway to the 
Scandinavian wonderlands and the fasci 
nating Baltic region. 

Be sure of a perfect summer— book early 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish linersin eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our neu 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance 
Please mention Department, WA. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











Make aa Scheel Playground 


EXTRA SAFE 


Safety is an important factor you 
select’ playground equipment. Make it 
extra safe with EVERWEAR, the equip 


when 


ment that has safety “built-in.” 


EVERWEAK takes the danger element 
ut of swings by making swing seats of 
urcushioned rubber, strong and durable, 


yet soft enough to absorb the shock of a 

chance blow. This patented seat has a 
soden core, completely edged in deep, 
4ir-cushioned rubber of exceptional 
toughness and durability, locked to the 
"ase by concealed strips. 


Uther apparatus slides, swings, merry- 
g0-rounds and ladders—are made to with- 
stand maximum loads. Metal parts are 
rust-proofed, wood is given two coats of 
jade-green paint, and steel frame fittings 
weld the outfits into strong, durable units. 


Investigate the famous EVERWEAR line 


o ,eauipment. Find out how it can add 
vanes —— popularity of your play- 
rol id. - - , € 
TODAY. end for FREE catalog No. 28 


Address Dept. I-2. 


ver Weer 


Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
A 
full line of beach and pool equipment is also 


Manufactured by E 
VE 
tives complete te details. espana 


YARN 


YARN NOVELTY Co. 





Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75- Shetland $2.25 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 th. 
Also Four Extraordinary Specials 

42-85) North 9th St., PHILA., PA, 
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(Continued from page 28) 
Red, white, and blue is a beautiful 


color combination when used cor- 
rectly. It will be ordinary and even 
bad, however, unless the right shades 
of blue and red are used. The blue 
should be a deep blue, not a pale blue 
or even a medium blue; but blue that 
is almost black is too dark. If the 
blue is dark but at the same time 
very deep and rich, it will add dignity 
to the color combination. The red 
should not be orange-red, nor should 
it be dark red or maroon. It should 
be a decided real red. 

Another point to be observed is 
that of making one of the colors pre- 
dominate; for example, (a) have 
much white in the composition, as 
shown in the illustrations, with a lit- 
tle red and a little less blue; (b) have 
much red with a little blue and a lit- 
tle less white; or (c) have much blue 
with a little red and a little less white. 
We tell the class that this is called 
getting a harmony by making one 
color predominate. The children will 
learn how to create harmony by ex- 
perimenting with different arrange- 
ments of colors. They will think of 
many examples. 


The Constitution 


(Continued from page 22) 


Kry 


Mount Vernon 

Virginia; Maryland 

Annapolis Convention 

five 

Articles of Confederation 

Independence Hall; _Philadel- 

phia; 1787 

7. May; September 

8. Fifty-five 

9. Rhode Island 

10. George Washington 

11. Benjamin Franklin 

12. James Madison 

13. Thomas Jefferson; John Adams 

14. Articles of Confederation; Con- 
stitution 

15. George Washington 

16. thirteen 

17. Nine 

18. 1788; eleven 

19. legislative; executive; 


nA &wS NY — 


judicial 


20. Senate; House of Representa- 
tives 
21. president 


22. one Supreme Court and other 
Federal Courts 

23. people; two 

24. twenty-five; 

25. population 

26. ten 

27. people; six 

28. thirty; nine 

29. vice-president of 
States 

30. four 

31. thirty-five; natural-born 

32. fourteen 

33. twenty-one 

34. Bill of Rights 

35. Preamble 


EpITORIAL Note: The illustration on 
page 22 shows the Great Seal of the 
United States. The stripes in the shield 
represent the original states, and the 
colors are those used in the flag. The 
eagle holds an olive branch and arrows, 
denoting the power of peace and war 
held by Congress. 


1938 


seven 


United 


the 





A MEMORY 
PICTURE that 
LINGERS FOR }% 
A LIFETIME 


SWITZERLAND 


in the spring and summer _— 
















ILL your soul with the beauty of the silver and 
indigo lakes that mirror Switzerland's scenic glory. 
Gather inspiration from the towering mountains that rear 
their heads above the clouds. Find repose amid the calm 


countryside or discover the thrill of mountaineering. 


Your dollar is worth 42% more since the devalu- 
ation of the franc. Railroad fares have been reduced 
up to 45%. No visas, no money formalities. Only a 


few hours from any part of the Continent. 


INCLUDE SWITZERLAND IN YOUR EUROPEAN ITINERARY. 


Ask your travel agent or write for Booklet I-1. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - : NEW YORK 
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An unusual book of daily help and sugges- 
tion for the primary teacher --- 





THE CAVALCADE 
of AMERICA 


A volume of events which blazed the way to 
the cultural and industrial development of 


inventions, explorations, scientific 


achievements—dreams which came true to 


bring comfort and convenience to this gen- 


These incidents are dramatized ready for 
class presentation or as the basis of stories 


to tell, each emphasizing little-known aspects of familiar historical 


figures and achievements. 


teacher's desk. 


An essential book for the primary 


Price, $2.00 








Send NOW for These Splendid Cut - Outs 
for Sand Table, History, Geography 
and Story Illustration 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 







His Mt. Vernon Home 


Eight sheets of outline designs with full 
directions for coloring, constructing and 
mounting, printed on heavy board 
surfaces which take crayon or water 
color perfectly. The house, when 
constructed, is rugged and sturdy. 


Other subjects: George and Mar- 
tha Washington, their servants, at- 
tendants, horses, hunting dogs, Co- 
lonial ladies, men and children. 
trees, flowers, and other details of 
environments. 





This set of splendid 
cut-outs gives a true 
picture of Abraham 
Lincoln and his boy- 
hood home. Unique, 
interesting and educa- 
tionally correct for 
the study of the life 
of Lineoln, 

They lend  them- 
selves to use in sand- 
table work and other 











activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of the people of his time. 








MID-WINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS 


A step forward in the evo- 
lution of easy, decorative 
poster making. It contains 


four beautiful cut-out post- 


ers for the patrictic holli- 
days, two posters each 


Lincoln and Washington. 


Printed outlines on the 


construction paper back- 





ground serve as a pasting guide for the various details. All small sections are 


printed on separate colored 
up these four posters form a 


ready for cutting and pasting. When made 
ndsome frieze, 12 feet long, 12 inches high. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


For enclosed $ 


George Washington 60c 


Abraham Lincoln 60¢ 


send the items checked. 


Mid-Winter Posters 60¢ 
Three of the above $1.60 


The Cavaleade of America $2.00 


Any one of above portfolios with the Cavaleade of America book for $2.30 


Name 


Address 
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The Long Coast 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Oh,” cried Sally, “I'd love to, but 
Mother said we mustn’t.” 

“Well, I'm going!” said Danny 
crossly. “If you won’t I'll go alone.” 
And off he went with the sled. 

“Oh,” cried Sally, “he’s mean!” A 
tear trickled down her nose. Then 
she felt a tug at her hand. “Nicky 
go sleigh ride,” said the baby. 

Sally pulled her hand away with a 
jerk. “Oh,” she sobbed, “if you 
weren't here, I could go, too.” 

Nicky did not understand, but he 
knew that Sally was cross, so he be- 
Zan to cry, too. 

“Nicky,” Sally said contritely, 
“Cousin Sally didn’t mean to be 
cross. Come, we'll go slcigh ride.” 
She put the little boy on his sled, and 
his tears stopped at once. Sally 
trudged off, feeling very sorry for 
herself. Tippy, the children’s pet 
dog, followed her. 

Danny went on toward the place 
where the coast wound for a long 
way over a steep hill. He knew he 
had been selfish, but he did so want 
to try that coast. 

Several girls and boys were already 
there, coasting. Danny threw him- 
self on the sled, and away he went. 
My, it was great! How Sally would 
enjoy it. Still, so long as they 
couldn’t both come, he might as well 
have some fun. 

Off he went again. Then, the first 
thing he knew, over went the sled, 
and over went Danny, too. Over 
and over he and the sled rolled, down 
the steep hill. At last, in a little 
hollow, he stopped suddenly. 

Danny sat up, dazed. Luckily, he 
was not hurt, but he had been badly 
scared. “Oh,” he thought. “suppose 
Nicky had been here. Sally was 
right. I'll go home and find her, and 
we'll coast on the little hill.” 


He went home, but Sally was not 
there. Up and down the villag 
streets he went, but nowhere could 
he find Sally and Nicky. 

Then he met Mrs. Moore. “Joay 
is skating,” she said. “Very likely 
Sally is with her.” 

So Danny raced to the pond 
There was Tippy. He saw Danny 
and ran toward him. And, oh, ther 
was Sally, too! She was sitting on 
the little sled, holding Nicky, whik 
Joan, on her skates, was pulling them 
over the smooth ice. They say 
Danny, and Joan skated over to the 
bank. 

“[ thought maybe you'd like tw 
coast in the field, Sally,” said Danny, 
with an ashamed look, “but perhap, 
you would rather stay here.” 

“Probably Joan would like to skate 
a while without us,” answered Sally. 
“We've had a lovely time, Joan 
Thank you ever so much. We'll p 
coast, Dan. Come on, Tippy!” 

And off they went. 

“I was mean, Sally,” said Danny, 
“I'm sorry. You were right. It) 
lucky Nicky wasn’t there, because | 
had a tumble.” 

“Well, never mind,” replied Sally 
“We'll have time for some good coat 
ing before lunch.” 

Nicky had never had such fun be. 
fore. How he laughed as they slid 
downhill. The twins held him tight) 
between them. They coasted unt 
the town clock struck twelve, and 
then they went home. There the 
found Daddy, getting lunch. 

“Mother has just phoned,” he said 
“They will be here by three o'clock 
Ill take Nicky upstairs for his mp 
after lunch, and you two will hav 
time to try the long coast.” 

“Oh, good!” cried Sally. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Dan. 





When Abe Saw Lafayette 


(Continued from page 15) 


Abe, busy with his boat, had not 
had time to observe the unusual ap- 
pearance of the steamboat. Now, at 
the sound of music on deck, the sight 
of the decorations and dozens of gaily 
dressed passengers sitting and walking 
about, his gray-blue eyes noticed 
everything, although he showed no 
surprise. “Is that the man who 
helped this country win the Revolu- 
tion?” he asked his neighbor. 

“The very same man,” responded 
Jones. “Here, I brought you last 
week’s paper,” he said as he gave the 
boy a copy of the weekly Louisville 
Journal. “This will tell you about 
the General’s trip over the country.” 

Abe was now propelling the boat 
up the river with long strokes of his 
heavy oars, and as the steamboat drew 
alongside, his passenger sprang easily 
aboard. Abe looked up at the smiling 
face of the venerable hero leaning on 
the railing above him, his highly 
colored checks contrasting with his 
white hair, as he waved his high- 
crowned felt hat. 

In response, Abe took off his coon- 
skin cap, his eyes shining with excite- 
ment. “Howdy!” he said in reply to 


the French words of greeting. Hi 
boat dropped behind, and he sat dows 
and picked up his oars. Alwap 
eager for new experiences, he ws 
thinking, “If I could only ride a way’ 
and hear all those people talk. 
William Jones would return in a fe 
days, no doubt, and tell all that 
had learned on the trip. Jones's sto 
at Gentryville would be crowd 
with his pioneer neighbors to hear & 
latest news. 

Abe wanted to look at the pap 
just a moment, but resisted the temp 
tation. His daytime hours belong 
to his employer, James Taylor, # 
Abe was always scrupulously hones 
in his dealings. After supper lt 


would read the news. 


AUTHOR’s Note: This story mig 
have happened, though there is 1? el 
ord of it. Albert J. Beveridge, 2 © 
book, Abraham Lincoln, states that © 
1825, Lincoln worked on James Tayler’ 
ferry at the mouth of Anderson Cree 
on the Ohio River. The method of Pe 
ting travelers aboard steamers '§ ® 
described in this book. I once - 
two men (no longer living) whe —~ 
saw Lafayette on his 1825 trip ©. 
our western rivers. The stenme as 
which he traveled arrived at Anden 
Creek about May 6. 
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BUT THAT 
i$ ALL OVER 


NOW FEEL grand since I 


began ti iking the 
ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative, Nature’s Rem- 
edy (NR Tablets). One NR Tablet convinced me 
so mild, thorough, refreshing, invigorating. 
‘Dependable relief from sick headaches, bil- 
ious spells and that tired-out feeling, when 

caused by or associated with constipation. 
Without Risk ~ a25c a? of NRs fromany 
druggist. Use for a weck. If 


not more than pleased, return the box and we 


will refund purchz ise M 
4 


price. That's fair. 
-NR Tonight 44 : 
Tryit i: NR - TABLETS- AQ 


nga Alright. 


ful Six-color 1938 Calendar-Th y= apes Also 
es of WR and Tums. Send stam cking and 
portage to Lewis-Howe UCo., Desk 118 B." See fo Mo 











‘GATEWAY 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


EUROPE 


Also Mediterranean and Scandinavia 


| EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


| 180 Personally Escorted Tours pevitieg, @ the 
finest service, large steamers, excellent hotels, libe 
motoring, cultured leaders, fascinating — 
congenial groups. 
Specimens of our ALL- Expense Tours 


28 DAYS FOUR CAPITAL TOUR $338" 
UM, 


GLAND, HOLLAND, BELG 


51 DAYS visiting 7 COUNTRIES $597" 
Enatano, HoLLaNo, BeLaium, G 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, FRANC “ 
*Third class on steamer-Touriat slightly higher. 
Be sure to write for ‘‘Gateway Booklet 
1G" that outlines these splendidly ar- 
ranged tours varying in rates and depart 
hal |6« Gres to fit every taste, time and purse. 
“Gateway Tours,’’ one of the oldest 
in America, = i ~- by more than 800 
Travel Agents, see your Agent or 


Simmons Tours 


1350 Broadway (35th St.) 
Tele. wis, °. beso 
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OWN A ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


ON YOUR OWN TERMS 


GET A FREE HOME TRIAL. 


own satisfaction that . . 


Prove to your 
- (1) You can get more 
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work done; (2) You can get ahead fa: ster, ; (3) 
a can have more spare time—if you own a 
Royal Portable with Royal's Instant Typing 
hart. Royal's full-sized standard keyboards 


~ genuine office typewriter features . . . Touch 
“ntrol, Finger Comfort Keys, many others—all 
“ make writing easier, faster. 


ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY! ‘ry « Royal in 


your own home free! 


Know it's the typewriter for 
Then ow: n your own term cash, or 
yy a few c ents a day Mail coupon today 


ae “ert 


— ING 
; ‘ales, ‘auast “CARRYING c ASE. 


cH ART te 


FREE! as, 


Tell your ude née 
about thie offer. 






CLiPy 
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ROYAL 





Dept. L IWREWRiTER “c COMPANY, Inc. 

Tell me } Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

4 lat w can ¢ — —for only a few cents 
we ead Testest Toph te ee ee vine 
A ) 

Name ying Chart FREE. 

Regs terereonsereccccccecccncercoeceseccssccssescsasonsoes 
Ci ei trrrwecccrencenecescomerescocovecosnssnsennenosoncoose 
aires State . 

Sen, % own a Typewriter 
will Allow on it as Tell me how much you 


CASH payment on a new Reval. 









Eight Countries 
in Two Months 


(Continued from page 62) 


A glorious week was spent in 
Sweden, studying the nation’s history 
and catching a glimpse of the social 
and economic life of this democratic 
country. The Town Hall of Stock- 
holm, considered the most splendid 
modern building in Europe, symbol- 
izes an intelligent mode of govern- 
ment. While here I enjoyed making 
a study of the co-operative organiza- 
tion of economic processes. 

My entrance into Denmark I shall 
soon forget. As we went 
through the customs formalities a 
big Dane, looking at our four large 
pieces of luggage, asked, “Just under- 
wear?” While I was hesitantly reply- 
ing, “Just wearing apparel,” he 
chalked the baggage “passed” and 
hurried me along. In Denmark my 
heart was cheered by the evident 
happiness and contentment of the 
people, and by the beauty of exqui- 
sitely cultivated farms. 

Delighted with the charm and 
loveliness of the Scandinavian lands, 
I left them to cross the Baltic Sea and 
passed on refreshed through Germany 
and Belgium to France. These coun- 
tries were not new to me; however, 
their great attraction thrilled me 
anew. 

England beckoning, I set sail from 
Calais for Dover. As I looked out 
the window of the comfortable, 
smooth-running, speedy boat train 
that took me to London, I was be- 
witched by the beauty of what ap- 
peared to be an unending garden, 
very neat and trim, cut up into tiny 
plots, and dotted with clusters of 
thatched cottages half hidden as they 
nestled among trees and haystacks. 
Here and there rose impressive church 
spires, whose stones had mellowed in- 
to greater beauty by virtue of their 
many hundred years of life. 

Coming into London on the eve of 
England's August Bank Holiday was 
a worth-while experience. The usu- 
ally lively Victoria Station was quite 
deserted. When I inquired of my 
luggage carrier what had happened, 
he replied, “It is our Bank Holiday. 
Thousands of Londoners have changed 
their addresses for the coming week, 
for here we play in order to work 
better.” 

Since London is the living center 
of England and of the British Empire, 
I did not hope to fathom her charac- 
ter on this brief summer holiday. | 
decided at once that the success of 
my London visit would depend very 
largely on my selection of objectives, 
and this feeling led me to walk much. 
Thus I became well acquainted with 
the architecture of the metropolis. 
My visit to the great treasure houses 
of art and science, and to other his- 
torical and beautiful places in Lon- 
don, led me to appreciate what John- 
son meant when he said, “To be tired 
of London is to be tired of life.” 

Nevertheless London is not Eng- 
land, and as it was England that | 
wanted to see, | next made my way 
to Cambridge. Here I entered the 
University summer session, which 
alone would have more than justified 
my trip to England. ... Happy 


(Continued on page 86) 
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(soo---------------- MAIL COUPON TODAY-------------- 


MORE vacation for your money | 





@ A thousand miles of breath-taking trails 
among 60 living glaciers, 250 alpine lakes, 
countless sparkling waterfalls, multi-colored 
mountains and flower-filled valleys—Glacier 
National Park is truly the “Sublime Wilder- 
ness.” Then, to the north and easily reached 
by bus, is Waterton Lakes Park across the 
border in the Canadian Rockies. 


In the parks are luxurious hotels, pictur- 
esque chalets, comfortable camps your 
choice of accommodations at reasonable 
prices. There are horses to ride and guides 
to show you about. You can take rides, hikes, 
boat trips or bus tours. Fish, if you like, for 
rainbow, speckled or cutthroat trout. Take 
pictures of great scenery, wild animals and 
friendly Blackfeet Indians. 

Glacier Park is on the route of Great 
Northern's finest train — the luxurious, air- 
conditioned Empire Builder. Ask your near- 
est railway ticket agent or travel bureau 
about all-expense tours — long or short —in 


Glacier and Waterton Lakes Parks. 








A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Room 710, St. Paul, Minn. 


I am interested in a trip to 
Please send me information. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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A Unit on the 


Grocery Store 


(Continued from page 13) 


our daily food. The children seemed 
eager to find out more about the sub- 
ject; so we made a list of the ways we 
could do this. 

We had just purchased some new 
books, and among them there were 
several copies of Jimmy, the Grocery- 
man (see bibliography). We ex- 
amined these books and found many 
suggestions for making a grocery 
store in our schoolroom. 

First we decided to visit a grocery 
store in order to learn more about the 
arrangement of the stock and about 
the work of the groceryman. Com- 
mittees to observe particular things 
were appointed. The day after the 
trip, reports were made on_ these 
observations. 

These stories were written on the 
blackboard by the teacher and used 
as incidental reading lessons. Later 
they were transferred to a chart and 
placed where all the children in the 
rvom could read them. 

By this time we had collected ma- 
terials to construct and to stock our 
store. Committees were appointed to 
do the building, to arrange the stock, 
and to make labels, toy money, and 
price lists. 

The study continued under the 
topics of the food we get from the 
bakery, the cannery, the farm, and 
warm countries. 

V. Some rhymes written by the chil- 
dren are given below. 


Corn 
First in the field growing green, 
Then at a cannery the corn is seen. 
Go to the grocery and see it yourself 
In a bright tin can on the groceryman’s 


shelf. 
The Grocery Store 
I like to go to the grocery store; 
It keeps me from being hungry any more. 
They have so many good things to eat— 
fruits, and candy so 


Fresh vegetables, 


sweet. 


The Baker 
Every day I go to see 
What he has to sell to me, 
And every day he says to me— 
“Bread, pies, cookies, cake: 
That is what [ usually bake.” 


‘bhe Grocer 
When I go by the grocery store 
And see the grocer at the door, 
He looks at me as if to say, 
“What can I do for you today?” 


VI. Activities. 

A. Compiling a “Dictionary of 

Foods.” 

B. Reading and discussing stories 

about food. 

C. Drawing pictures of scenes and 

foods at a grocery store. 

D. Playing store. 

E. Practicing courtesy habits. 

VII. Correlations. 

A. Reading. 
1. Reading stories and rhymes 
written by the group. 
2. Reading stories from readers 
and library books. 
3. Reading labels on goods. 

B. Language. 
1, Giving committee reports. 
2. Conversing over telephone. 
3. Carrying on conversation be- 
tween groceryman and customer. 
4. Writing stories and rhymes. 
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§. Writing a letter of thanks to 
the grocer after our visit to his 
store. 
6. Planning and writing a play 
to be given as a culminating 
activity. 
C. Arithmetic. 
1. Making toy money. 
2. Comparing cost of foods. 
3. Counting change. 
4. Making price lists. 
VIII. Outcomes. 
A. The children gained a broader 
knowledge of the following: 
1. Kinds and sources of food. 
2. How the climate affects food 
supply. 
3. Workers who assist in sup- 
plying food. 
B. The children learned how people 
depend upon one another, and how 
one part of the world depends upon 
another part, for the necessities of 
life. 
C. The children grew in attitudes 
of tolerance and courtesy. 
D. The children formed the habit 
of turning to books for answers to 
their questions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Teacher 

Childcraft, Vols. Tl and VI (Quarrie). 

The Classroom Teacher, Vol. 1V 
(Classroom Teacher, Inc.). 

Gustin, Margaret; and Hayes, M. L.: 
Activities in the Public School 
(University of North Carolina 
Press). 

Shepherd, Edith P.: Geography for 
Beginners, Books 1 and 2 (Rand 
McNally). 

Storm, Grace E.: The Social Studies 
in the Primary Grades (Lyons & 
Carnahan). 

Teachers Guide to Child Develop 
ment (State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California). 


For the Children 


Agnew, Kate E.; and Cable, M.: 
Baby Animals on the Farm (World 
Book Co.). 

Beaty, John Y.: Story Pictures of 
Farm Animals (Beckley-Cardy). 
Butler, C. E.; and Belsly, B. F.: 
Vacation Days with Fluff and 

Trixy (Lyons & Carnahan). 

Clark, B.: Work and Play on Bell 
River Farm (Lyons & Carnahan). 

De Angeli, Marguerite: Ted and 
Nina Go to the Grocery Store 
(Doubleday Doran). 

Dietz, E. Ethel Cox: Good Times on 
the Farm (Newson). 

Firman, S. G.; and Gehres, E. H.: 
New Winston Readers (Winston). 
Second Reader, pp. 197-199; and 
Third Reader. 

Freeman, F. N.; and others: Child- 
Story Readers, First Reader (Lyons 
& Carnahan). 

Harris, Julia M.: Visits Here and 
There, “Child Development Read- 


ers,” Second Reader (Houghton 
Mifflin ). 
Horn, Ernest; and others: Learn fo 


Study Readers, Book Two (Ginn). 
Pp. 165-169. 

Lewis, W. D.; and others: Growing 
Up, “New Silent Readers,” Book 1 
(Winston). 

(Continued on page 81) 
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with Popular Mechanics 400 3.50 
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with The Pathfinder 250 2.00 
with American Boy 300 2.50 
AMERICAN HOME . 100 ~=-1.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 250 2.50 
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BOYS’ LIFE 100 1.00 
with The Pathfinder 2 | 1.75 
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CHILD LIFE 250 2.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine 45 3.75 
vith McCall's Magazine 35 3.00 
with Reader’s Digest % 4.50 
with Parents’ Magazine 4! 3.50 
with American Girl 400 3.50 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3 2.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine 500 3.75 
with McColl’s Magazine 4( 3.30 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 150 1.35 
with American Girl 3 Of 2.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine 350 2.90 
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CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 
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ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
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HARPER’S BAZAAR 
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THE INSTRUCTOR . 25 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW—DELINEATOR 1.00 Now 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT . 2.50 28 
POPULAR MECHANICS .250 
with Child Life . 5.00 
with Reader’s Digest 550 4% 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 1.50 1 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS... 200 if 
READER’S DIGEST 3.00 
with American Girl 450 3% 
with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 4% 
with Redbook . 5.50 49 
REDBOOK 2.50 
with Nature Magazine 550 43 
with Etude, Music Magazine 450 36 
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ST. NICHOLAS 300 26 
#SATURDAY EVENING POST 2.00 Now 
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cial Studies Edition (Please specify) 150 13 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 5 2 20 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 15 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN WW... .40 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE .... 250 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00 Now 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE .......... 400 38 
VOGUE—With Vanity Fair... 5.00 Sm 
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with American Girl 50 Ue 
with Etude, Music Magazine rt) 
with MeCall’s Magazine 20 IM 
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with Parents’ Magazine . oO 
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with American Magazine* 350 38 
with Collier's, National Weekly* 00 
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Date —————— 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 

Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start we 
issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50; [ 2 Years at $39 
and send me entirely cost-free the Instructor Classroom Calendar. 


Send me other magazines or teaching helps as follows: 


[] I will remit on or before March 5 
1938. [ I am enclosing payment in full. [ I am enclosing check pos 
March 5th, not to be cashed before that date. 
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EUROPE $298 


to $785: 3d, Tourist, or Cabin Class. 
Highly personalized all-expense trips 
to England, France, Italy, Salzburg, 
Vienna, Riviera, Alps, Germany, Hol- 
land. Send for new Rooklet D 
SERVICE 


ETROPOLITA 
EUROPE $65 
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A Unit on the 
Grocery Store 


(Continued from page 80) 


Miller, Jane: Jimmy, the Grocery- 
man (Houghton Mifflin). 

Read, Helen S.: Mr. Brown’s Gro- 
cery Store (Scribner). 

Studebaker, J. W.; and others: Num- 
ber Stories, Book 2 (Scott Fores- 
man). Pp. 21, 169, and 181. 

Suzzallo, H.; and others: Fact and 
Story Readers, Book 2 (American 
Book Co.). 

Towse, A. B.; and Gray, W. S.: 
Health Stories, Book 1 (Scott 
Foresman). 

White, M. L.; and Hanthorn, A.: In- 
teresting Things to Know, “Do 
and Learn Readers,” Third Reader 
(American Book Co.). 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This unit was 
worked out while Miss Brandon was 
teaching second grade in the Oxford 


City Schools, Oxford, Mississippi. 


Billy’s Valentines 


(Continued from page 14) 


This is what it said: “You are my 
valentine because I love you. I wish 
you'd be my other grandma. Billy.” 

“I'm so happy to have a valentine 
from my dear little friend,” she said. 

Billy had to run now or he’d be too 
late to give his last valentine. His 
third friend was standing on a corner 
where two busy streets crossed. Every 
afternoon he stood there and helped 
the children cross the street. Some- 
times he picked up the little children 
and carried them. He often used to 
take Billy across on his shoulder. 

He crept up to the big policeman 
and slyly slipped the card into his 
hand. 

“What's this?” asked the police- 
man, very much surprised. He read, 
“Dear Mr. Policeman. Youre my 
best friend. | want you for my 
valentine. Billy.” 

“That's fine,” said the policeman, 
What do you do when 
youre a valentine? Oh, I know. 
I'm through with my work at the 
How would it be to xO 
to this drugstore and each have an 
ice-cream soda, or maybe a cup of 
hot chocolate with whipped cream.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Policeman,” said 
Billy. “If you're cold, you'd better 
have the chocolate, but I'd like the 
ice-cream soda. I got warm running 
with my valentines.” 

When Billy came home that eve- 
ning, he said to his mother, “I think 
my valentines were the nicest ones | 


“Let's see. 


corner now. 


ever made.’ 


Thrift Poster Contest 
Closes February 1 


ARE you planning to submit original 
posters made by your pupils to our 
Thrift Week Poster Contest an- 
nounced last month? There will be 
twenty-five prizes of one dollar each, 
and the contest closes February 1, 
1938. See page 65 in the January 
issue of THe INstRucTOR for further 
details. 
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- insured her salary with E. B. A. Lucky she did, too, for 
| a month’s sickness in March reduced her salary and ran up 
heavy bills. All she had saved to ‘tsee America first” might 
have been swept away by doctor bills, hospital bills, drug 
bills, and added living expenses. As it was, her weekly E. B.A. 


her savings intact. 


benefits of $25.00 with $12.50 extra for hospitalization kept 


Why not let us—26,000 of your fellow teachers—insure your 
vacation, your savings, and your goal against sickness, accident, 





and personal quarantine? 
Annual dues of $15.00 to 
$30.00 protect you and 
your ambitions. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON TODAY! 





Fellow Teachers of E. B. A.: 


Please send me, without obligation, all details 
of your income protection plan. 


Name—— —— 
Address a 


City — 





EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 








MY TREE BOOK 


A stimulating nature 
project centering 
around the study of 
trees, 32 sheets, 8x10}4, 
of outline drawings of 
16 common trees. One 
page shows full tree, 
another the leaf, twig, 
fruit, ete. 
for leaf 
notes, as well as separate teacher instructions, 
Per set 35c, per dozen sets $3.50, postpaid. 


HEKTOGRAPH TREE BOOK 
Same as My Tree Book but printed in duplicating 
ink so that copies for the whole class can be made 
on your hektograph from one master set. Price 
$1.00 postpaid. 


SEND FOR FREE BUYING GUIDE 
48 Pages describing and illustrating over 3,000 items of 
teaching needs, Write for your copy today. No obligation 





OLCELEY-CAROY COMPaEY CHICAGO 





Also spaces 








specimens, 








Beckley-Cardy 





| 1634 INDIANA AVE. - 


CHICAGO 











COTTON EXHIBIT 


For only $1.50 I will send to you a 
cotton exhibit consisting of the follow- 
ing articles: twenty-five open bolls, 
several picked bolls, some lint, cotton 
seed, cotton hulls, cotton seed 
meal, a miniature bale of cotton, some 
manufactured cloth, a small pamphlet 

The Story of Cotton, twenty-five 
beautiful post card of cotton 
fields, stalks, blooms, bolls, pickers, 
cabins, ete., and a small souvenir fold- 
er of the Sunny South, All sent post- 
age prepaid. 


Address C. V. HAYES 
Box 547, Dillon, S. C. 





seed 


scenes 














Attention Teachers! 


MAKE MORE MONEY. Qualify for permanent 
Civil Service Government Position. Fine salaries. 
Thousands being appointed. Get our list and new 
plan immediately, Write, INSTRUCTION SERV 
| ICE, 145, St. Louis, Mo. State age and education 





EUROPE 1938 


Escorted Summer Tours Utineraries carefully planned for 
those who wish to see Europe comfortably with congenial 
companions at moderate rates Karly 
Send for descriptive booklet B-1 

(Petablished 1901) 


Boston, Mass. 
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enrollment necessary 
this year. 

TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 
248 Washington St. 
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AROUND THE PACIFIC * AROUND THE 











GLOBE BY WORLD-WIDE 


00-04-86 





To the Orient, the 


JAPAN 
ast to Philippines, Austra 















paciric CO 


ynd Trip fores: 


» Re lia...of on through romantic seas to the ports of four 
All Yeo ose $595 continents. Enjoy the marvelous, intuitive service of the 
yet Class * * . pase $464 swift, modern N.Y. K. liners. Spacious accommodations 
Cabin Class. = * * $359 . delightful internat onal cuisine... the enchanting 
_, . from splendor of the Orient combined with the efficiency of 

and —_-* _ from $245 the modern world. 


i bin. - 
Tourist Ca - 
Around the world minimum 
rates $526 to $877 
n Fran- 


Address N.Y.K. direct: Dept. 30, New York, 25 Broad 
way; San Francisco, 55] Market St. ; Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Ave.; Chicago, 333 No. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 
518 W. Sixth St., or any Cunard White Star Ltd. 
office. Consult your local travel agent. He knows. 


AROUND THE woORLodD WiTH 
00-06-86 Line 


(JAPAN MAIL) 


, Se 
" s from 
Regier +? ing tes vio Hone: 


cisco and Los Ange 


luly. 
Seattle and Vor 
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MANY A CAREER 
HAS STARTED ON A 


CORONA cr te eit 


* LC Smith & CoronaTypewriters Inc—Desk 2 
719 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


I'm thinking of buying a Corona. 
Please send free booklet. 


All through life, ability to type is a real asset. And 


it’s so easy to acquire! 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Corona Portable Typewriters offer every useful Name . ...............-.--- 
feature, are sturdy and easy to operate. Over two Ada 
. address 
million in use. Easy to pay for, too... 
City . 
You can buy a CORONA for as little as ad a week! : 
+ State 
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Agnes Samuelson Talks to Rural Teachers 


(Continued from page 10) 


of housekeeping in your pupils? good 
morale? 
Are you mastering the science of 
teaching school in the country? 
Remember that it is not perfection 
we plead for, but growth. Rome was 
not built in a day. Neither does the 


teacher master the art of teaching ; 
a summer term. To gain XPertne 
one continues to be a learner, \ 
one acquires perfection overnight, 

As you answer these questions, , 
will you find yourself in the pp, 
fession. 





A Unit on Great Britain 


(Continued from page 21) 


F. Cities. 
1. England. 
a) London. 
b) Liverpool. 
c) Manchester. 
2. Scotland. 
a) Glasgow. 
6b) Edinburgh. 
Ireland. 
a) Dublin. 
b) Belfast. 
4. Wales. 
a) Cardiff. 
b) Swansea. 
G. Industries. 
1. Manufacturing. 
a) Need for raw materials. 
b) Commerce resulting from 
manufacturing. 
c) Types of manufacturing. 
(1) Cotton, woolen, silk. 
(2) Hardware, machinery, 
cutlery, ships. 
(3) Pottery, porcelain. 
2. Commerce. 
a) Exports. 
(1) Manufactured goods. 
(2) Coal. 
b) Imports. 
(1) Raw materials. 
(2) Foodstuffs. 
3. Mining. 
a) Iron. 
b) Coal. 
c) Limestone. 
4. Fishing. 
§. Dairying. 
H. Government. 


_~ 


1. Limited monarchy. 
2. Prime Minister real ruler. 
3. Parliament. 
4) House of Lords. 
b) House of Commons. 
I. Peoples. 
1. Energetic. 
2. Outdoor-loving. 
3. Industrious. 
4. Inventive. 
J. Colonies. 
1. Colonizing activity of Great 
Britain. 
2. Value of each colony to Great 
Britain. 
3. Maintenance and protection 
of each colony by Great Britain. 
V. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Arithmetic. 
Learning about English moncy; 
samples of kinds of coins. 
B. English. 
1. Original poems about Great 
Britain. 
2. Stories in booklet describing 
trip across the Atlantic and de- 
scriptive scenes of the country 
and cities. 
3. Oral topics of the day con- 
cerning Great Britain. 
4. Oral reports about 
(Group work. ) 


cities. 


§. Original play given in schy 
assembly. 
C. Music. 
Folk songs of England, Irelan) 
Scotland. 
D. Art. 
1. Covers for booklets. (Grow 
work. ) 
2. Relief map, 36” x 27”, ma 
with salt and flour. (Gry 
work.) 
3. Product map with produ: 
drawn or cut out and pasted « 
it. (Group work.) [See ph 
tograph on page 21.] 
E. Science. 
Greenwich—study of meridian 
F. Spelling. 
Names of places. 
VI. Activities. 
A. Collections. 
1. Stamps of 
(Group work.) 
2. Articles from Great Britair 
3. Coins from Great Britain. 
4. Labels from products frm 
Great Britain. 
B. Trip to New York City, wher 
class made a thorough inspectin 
of “S.S. Washington.” 
VII. Outcomes. 
A. Complete knowledge of ty 
across the Atlantic. 
B. Increased ability to read a 
understand physical and_ politic: 
maps. 
C. Knowledge of 
features of Europe. 
D. Knowledge of the location # 
importance of leading cities @ 
Great Britain. 
E. Knowledge of the leading # 
dustries of Great Britain. 
F. Knowledge of how Engl 
secured so much land all over ® 
world, and value of her colomes. 
G. An understanding of the poy 
of Great Britain and their 
conditions. 
H. Knowledge of how Great Ba 
ain secures food for so dens! 
population. 


Great Brita 


the physic 
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Ng their last days, and I thought of the old walls overhung with bougain- 
rine countless thousands, known to fame villea, and honeycombed with dwell- ; 
- J or lost in oblivion, whose eyes had ings, to see the blue sea far below. 
he rested on those conical towers and We stopped at the town of La Tur- } 
ms, grim walls, and on the great facade bie, still dozing behind its medieval 
> pro of Notre Dame—structures that so wall, at the foot of a Roman ruin. 
long have stood immovable amidst We went by train along the Rivi- ER § 
the flood of human life that eddies era to Genoa, with the sea on one side _ | Sioutd loday 
and swirls around their feet. I and the terraced mountains gay with co 
climbed the north tower of the gardens and villas on the other. for these outstanding 
Cathedral alone, panting up the Then under and over more mountains | : 
winding stairs through the darkness, we sped on our way to Milan, and | RCA Victor teaching 
to see — — . ape - in = the a a glimpse Trnoant aids! They help make 
he sunshine—that Paris which to of the spires of the Duomo across the nd EOUCATY . 
scho Henri IV was “worth a mass.” phe vb plain. The next morning | a uno lessons easier to learn! 
[ spent a day at Chartres. How we visited that Duomo whose myriad | 
that great facade draws one’s eyes pinnacles rise upward in perpetual 
relan: upward and one’s thoughts heaven- litany, and we saw “The Last Sup- 
ward! How well the builders knew per,” dimmed and diminished but 
the human heart, with its ceaseless beautiful still. 
Grog longing for beauty and groping to- Crossing from Milan to Venice we | 
ward the light! How we feasted our could not take our eyes from the car_ | 
eyes on the symbols they had created windows where the fair Italian coun- | 
Gro until our hearts were lifted up! tryside slipped past us like a dream— | 
Within the great portals what vast- old hill towns whose walls and tow- | 
ore ness, what quiet, what splendor of ers were reflected in the quiet water | 
ted jeweled windows, what constellations of their moats, peasants working in 
°F of candles about the feet of each the fields, the still blue beauty of 
saint! Lake Garda. 
; We came to Marseilles at sunset In Venice we stepped from the For all teachers... Giant 8-color educational world map! 
ida: and saw the Mediterranean all in a_ train into waiting gondolas, and went 7m 
alee: hon cole on tamend Mien. ‘leeenle cocliee ox in Clee Monthsof research were spent in its ments, dances, and sports. Shows 
— oe. ag : y .- = os preparation. 22” x 34”,itshows124 national flags and most important 
up and under and through the Mari- Canal to our hotel, which was “just countries, indicates where world’s — short wave stations. It’s amapevery 
time Alps, with glimpses of moon- around the corner” from San Marco, principal languages are spoken, teacher needs. Regular price 25¢a 
light on the sea, long strands of light so that from our own window we the principal productsornaturalre- copy, but available to schools 
sritai ; ‘ h sources of various countries. Also (suitable for framing) at 15¢ a 
around the peers, and palm trees could see the angel on the Campanile. names and locates world’s most copy to cover handling charges. 
silhouetted against the night sky. What an incredibly beautiful gem famous composers, musical instru- Two copies 25¢, postpaid. 
_ The next day we took the Corniche San Marco is, basking in the sunlight 
"f Drive, winding tortuously up between (Continued on page 86) 
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Emily and | Went to Europe 


(Continued from page 61) 
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Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
tubes in their sound equipment. 
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RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 
2to 3 P.M.,E.S.T.,on NBC Blue Network. 









*! 


THIS SUMMER: 


Linger in medieval Vorarlberg, : 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department » RCA MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Camden, N.J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


alpine Tyrol. Join the costumed 





throngs at Salzburg, in the 
nnnenseges Sail the storied Danube to Vienna, the sentimental 
cart of Europe—Bask in Carinthia’s sun @ Historic and natural splen- | 























hom d “or a , 
“7 ors, the glamor of an age-old charm. Austria is the only land where|! ppucATIONAL DEPARTMENT I 
visitors can go native without RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
ine, | inconvenience ® Unequalled op- Aen, Slee Sones 
grape SPECIAL VACATION portunities a the odecations!| Please send me items checked below. Enclosed are coins or stamps to cover cost 
field. S Coatiesl Sal; | | copy “A Short Wave Journey of Discovery’, Price 15¢ 
bers oy w L A N S FO fe — were IVES SS S- | 2 copies ‘‘A Short Wave Journey of Discovery’, Price 25¢ i 
Th T E A burg and Graz. All expenses | copy 8-color World Map, Price 15¢ | 
” CH ERS moderate; 40% railway  re- 2 copies 8-color World Map, Price 25¢ | 

rap : 
. a WRITE FOR DETAILS duction. | yO 1 copy “A Short Wave Journey of Discovery” and 1 copy 8-color World Map, Price 25¢ | 

© alt O 1 y “Victor Records for Elementary Schools” FREE 
Reed | copy ic c y | 
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Modern Pioneers 


(Continued from page 17) 


clothing, and means of transpor- 
tation of pioneers are determined 
by the climate and natural re- 
sources. 

C. To develop an understanding 
that science has been a great aid to 
modern pioneering. 

D. To develop an understanding 
that the world is an ever widening 
universe because of man’s increas- 
ing knowledge and control of na- 
ture. 

Approach. 

A. A story describing some of the 
adventures of Admiral Byrd was 
told the pupils by che teacher. 
During the discussion that fol- 
lowed, the teacher guided the trend 
of conversation into a discussion of 
why the cold regions have not 
been entirely explored. With the 
aid of a globe and a world map, 
other unexplored regions were listed 
on the blackboard. The children 
showed much interest. The teacher 
told the pupils to watch the bulle- 
tin board the next day for interest- 
ing pictures of these regions and 
the men and women who are ex- 
ploring them. 

B. Before the pupils arrived the 
next morning, an exhibit of pic- 
tures and clippings was placed on 
the bulletin board. The children 
soon observed and discussed them. 
Many questions were asked about 
modern pioneers and their expedi- 
tions. These were listed on the 
blackboard. 

C. Plans were made by the teacher 
and pupils together. The grade 
was divided into committees to 
work on various phases of the unit. 
D. After the initiation of the unit, 
the children and teacher planned 
the general outline of the work 
and the activities. 


III. General outline. 


A. Pioneers. 
1. In the cold regions. 
a) Arctic region, 
Robert E. Peary. 
Roald Amundsen. 
Richard E. Byrd. 
6b) Antarctic region. 
Roald Amundsen. 
Richard E. Byrd. 
2. In the hot regions. 
a) Deserts. 
Roy Chapman Andrews, 
b) Jungles. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Carl Akeley. 
Martin Johnson. 
Osa Johnson. 
3. Above the earth. 
a) Air. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Amelia Earhart. 
b) Stratosphere. 
Auguste Piccard. 

4. In the sea. 

William Beebe. 

5. In the field of science. 
Luther Burbank. 
Thomas A 

B. Subject content. 

1. Region—topography, climate, 

anima! and plant life. 

2. Purpose of expeditions or ex- 

periments. 

3. Preparation for expedition, 

4. Equipment—kind used, how 

adapted to environment. 


Edison. 


84 


§. Transportation—kinds, how 
adapted to environment. 
6. Protection from heat, cold, 
disease, insects, and so on. 
7. Hardships and adventures. 
8. Results of expeditions and ex- 
periments. 
C. Major problems around which 
the discussions and activities cen- 
tered. 
1. Why have certain regions re 
mained so long unexplored? 
2. What are these regions like? 
3. Who are some of the modern 
pioneers? What have they done? 
4. What hardships do modern 
pioneers have to overcome? 
§. What kind of equipment do 
they use? 
6. What have been some of the 
interesting experiences of these 
modern pioneers? 
7. How do they travel? 
8. How have inventions helped 
modern pioneers? 
9. How do pioneers in the field 
of science help us? 
10. Do the expeditions and ex- 
periments cost much? 
11. What have been the results 
of such expeditions and experi- 
ments? 
D. Major activities. 
1. Locating on maps and‘ globes 
the unexplored regions that ex- 
ist today. 
2. Reading about and discussing 
the expeditions of modern pio- 
neers. 
3. Comparison of the necessary 
preparations and equipment of 
the various pioneers and finding 
out how they were adapted to 
the environment. 
4. Collecting pictures of modern 
pioneers and their expeditions. 
§. Tracing routes of explorers 
on maps and globes. 
6. Constructing Little America 
on a sand table. 
7. Making a salt-and-flour map 
of Antarctica. 
8. Telling stories of adventure 
about the pioneers. 
9. Writing a story of an imagi- 
nary trip with some pioneer. 
10. Comparing the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions as to topog 
raphy, climate, and plant and 
animal life. 
11. Listing the important avia 
tion records. 
12. Collecting and talking about 
pictures of various types of air- 
planes. 
13. Constructing models of air- 
planes. 
14. Dramatizing a scene at an 
airport. 
15. Reading and 
of poems. 
16. Reporting on mail and pas- 
senger planes and their routes. 
17. Drawing pictures to_ illus- 
trate regions explored by mod- 
ern pioneers. 
18. Reading about and discuss- 
ing how material brought back 
by expeditions is prepared for 
museums. 
19. Finding out how pictures 
are taken of wild animals in the 
jungles. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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On Rearing Children From Crib To College 
, ’ Buby Adole xe Mow e | 


go 


OW you may present to your 

P. T. A., Mothers Club or Child 
|Study Group members a well planned, 
authoritative and interesting course 
of study. It won't be necessary to 
worry about suitable topics, the 
source of subject material, outlines to 
use in guiding the discussion, or any 
other problems that make program 
planning such a responsibility. THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE has taken 


‘care of all the details for you. 





| Understanding the 
School Age Child 
ANY a parent feels baffled by the 


problems which arise as a child 
progresses in school. The child faces 
new experiences, new requirements. 
new friends, different teachers. 
Schools are different from what they 
used to be. It is all bewildering, com, 
plicated and difficult for the child and 
for the family unless Mother under- 
stands modern trends in education, 
has an intelligent point of view as 
regards teacher-child-parent relation- 
ships, and is prepared to be sympa- 
thetic and cooperative. This, program will 
bring members up-to-date on these important 
subjects. 








OTHER FREE BULLETINS 

| Would you like two distribute 

“An Intelligence Vest for Parents,” “Ten Com- | 

| || mandments for Parents” or “Parents, Knou 
ial 
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Your 


They are available for the asking. | 
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The First Five Years 


OTHERS of young children need 
and want all the help they cao 


get in order to lay a firm foundation 
of good habits, sensible discipline 
health and happiness during the pre-schoo 


years. 


They will attend your meetings ref 


larly and be enthusiastic members of you 
group if you give them such authoritative 
practical assistance as this program provide 


Eminent 


authorities will contribute impor 


tant and practical material on the physica 
needs of the child as well as such other topit 
us will help mothers to a better understané 
ing of themselves and their children 


Special Group 


Subscription Rates 


Members of parents’ groups may enter * 
scriptions at a special half price offer * 


groups of ten or more. 


In addition to 


program articles the magazine will brit 
each month more than 30 helpful feature: “ 


the everyday 


problems of child care ™ 


training. 
Fee =-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY=- **' 


Group Service Bureau, IN-2- | 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, | 
9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. r 


Please send me, without charge, 4 sample | 
copy of The Parents’ Magazine and the ee 
ber of programs checked below. Tell m 
more about your group service and the #* | 
cial subscription rates. 
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Modern Pioneers 
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20. Arranging an exhibit of pic- 
tures on the bulletin board 
showing animal and plant life 
of the desert, jungle, sea, and 
cold regions. 

21. Reading about ard discuss- 
ing how the inventions and dis- 
coveries of Burbank and Edison 
have contributed to our lives. 
22. Performing experiments. 

23. Reading about and discuss- 
ing how the pioneers of early 
days protected themselves from 
the heat, cold, disease, insects, 
and so on. 

24. Discussing the dangers and 
hardships of modern pioncers, 
and comparing them with those 
of earlier explorers and pioneers. 
25. Discussing the health rules 
which modern pioncers observe. 
26. Making charts and posters. 
27. Making a frieze to depict 
interesting incidents in the fields 
of modern pioneering. 

28. Keeping a scrapbook of news 
items and pictures from news- 
papers of modern pioneering in 
various fields. 

29. Reporting on various forms 
of sea life. 

30. Writing illustrated 
about modern pioneers. 
31. Reporting on 
modern pionecring. 


stories 
movies of 


32. Constructing cutout posters 
to illustrate modern pioneering. 
33. Reporting on news heard on 
the radio. 

34. Reading books that modern 
pioneers have written describing 
their expeditions. 


Beebe, William: Beneath Tropic 
Seas (Blue Ribbon Books). 

Bridges, Thomas Charles: Young 
Folk’s Book of the Sea (Little 
Brown). 


Byrd, Richard E.: Little America 
(Putnam). 
——Skyward 

Books). 

Cohen, J. G.; and Scarlet, W.: Mod- 
ern Pioneers (Allyn & Bacon). 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 

Douglas, R. D.; Martin, D. R.; and 
Oliver, D. L.: Three Boy Scouts 
in Africa (Putnam). 

Elias, Edith L.: The Young Folk’s 
Book of Polar Exploration (Little 
Brown). 

Fraser, C. C.: The Story of Air- 
craft (Crowell). 
Hagedorn, Hermann: 
Courage (Winston). 
——The Boys’ Life of Theodore 

Roosevelt (Harper). 

Harney, Laura B.: Skycraft Book 
(Heath). 

Johnson, Martin: 
court Brace). 

——-Safari (Putnam). 

Johnson, Osa: Jungle Babies (Put 
nam). 

Jungle Pets (Putnam). 

Kipling, Rudyard: The Jungle Book 
(Macmillan). 

Lindbergh, Ann Morrow: North to 
the Orient (Harcourt Brace). 

Lindbergh, Charles A.: We (Gros- 
set & Dunlap). 

Meadowcroft, W. H.: The 
Life of Edison (Harper). 

National Geographic Magazine, De- 


(Blue Ribbon 


The Book of 


Congorilla (Har- 





Boy's 
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E. Culminating activity. cember 1931, September 1934, 
e The pupils were divided into May 1935, October 1935, January 
3 groups or committees. Each group 1936, May 1936. 
) planned a movie or dramatization Richards Cyclopedia (J. A. Rich- 
about a pioneer. Another grade ards). 
was invited to come to the pro- Rogers, Agnes: Flight (Harper). 
need gram that was given. Roosevelt, Theodore: African Gani 
7 can B saat Trails (Scribner). 
ation emenees Stefansson, Vilhjalmur: Northward ctu Bt 
pline Akeley, Della J.: J. T., Jr; The Ho! (Macmillan). | ' gt 00% 
schoo Biography of an African Monkey Tappan, E. M.: Modern Triumphs, | 
5 rege (Macmillan). “Children’s Hour,” Vol. XIV | 
4 Allee, Warder Clyde; and Allee, (Houghton Mifflin). 
aie — Jungle Island (Rand Wallace, Archer: Heroes of Peace | 
impor AcNally ). (Harper). " ; 
we Bronze Medals for Winning Pupils 
* topie: 
stand a —- * . -" . . . 
” HIS four-page Picture Study The romantic story behind the pic 
Ah h Li | folder of the famous painting,“La _ ure is given, along with a list of in- 
- Taam LINCOM Belle Chocolatiere,” will be sent to _ teresting questions, correlations and 
. (Continued from page 23) . : 
ss you free on receipt of coupon below. —_a completion test. 
er 
7 Key For THE Firtn GRADE The folder contains a sketch showing Handsome bronze medals will be sent 
F “nen ; ; 
bea a OR THE FourtH Grav = 6. i ie j 16. b how the line scheme of the picture _ you for the best folders submitted by 
ures 0 " ites a aes he , ' ; i 
= ~ ogame Kentucky; Feb. 12, ° t : ‘ — n 17. | expresses grace and beauty, another _a boy and girl. We will also send you 
+ € ° o 18. s . f 
= “ poor; books 4. k 9 + 14. ; 19. o showing how the mass patternempha- a handsomely designed scroll as a 
N25 | . Aesop's Fables, Robinson Crusoe, §.d 10h 15. p 20. m sizes the model’s poise of carriage. symbol of excellence in teaching art. 
Life of Washington, or Pilgrim’ s . 
a Progress For tHE SixTH GRADI 
we 4. tall — ogpnen MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY—NOW! 
‘ ak — Hawk ' 2. British 12. was not 
aa 7 *pringfield; Illinois 3. did not 13. did GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. IN. 2-38 
o % :. a 4. was 14. was Please send me copies of the FREE study folder “La Belle 
, . 1861 S$. no 15. true Chocolatiere.” 
2 a War 6. did 16. Douglas Wiiticscisnrssecdictsteniemmaeiaaenaaiel 
~ — or Northern 7. Republican 17. McClellan PR icctcnsncccncssseatigéeneesinstianiaseeiamanietin 
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Six Helpful Instructor Handbooks 





. . at only 25 Cents each to new or present 
subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR®* (* <<" “*0,°) 


% if you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the same 


time order a selection of these books, use the order form on page 80. 


ORE than one-quarter million copies of Instructor Handbooks 
have been purchased by teachers in all parts of the country. 

You, too, can use these helpful books, to solve classroom problems, 
to plan each day’s work, to aid you in achieving teaching success. 


HANDWORK | 


HANDWORK 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 





JUST OUT—By Mabel Betsy Hill. In- 
troduction by Jessie Todd. First half 
of this new book presents Handwork 
based on the life and customs of six 
countries: China, Japan, Sweden, 
France, Switzerland, and Peru. Sup- 
plies two pages of girl and boy dolls 
for each country; four pages devoted 
to outline drawings for a typical scene. 
Also gives, for each country, two pages 
of creative designs to be applied in ac- 
tual handwork Second half includes 
twelve pages of Circus drawings to 
trace and cut from cardboard for a min- 
jature circus. Drawings show a clown, 
two-page elephant, barker, ringmaster, 
trapeze performers, and side-show char- 
acters. Balance of book is devoted to 
Seasonal Material for months of the 
school year: includes patterns and de- 
signs for place cards, | some cut-paper 
posters, and so on. 96 pages, 7 x 10 
inches. Durable bristol board cover, 
with design in two colors. 


TESTS 


For Intermediate 
and Upper Grades 





Six conveniently arranged groups of 
tests. The tests cover: arithmetic; 
elementary science; geography; health, 
safety and character education; history 
and civics; language and literature. 
Each group contains one or two lesson 
sheets with illustrations and text ad- 
dressed to the pupil. The tests were 
prepared by a score of well-known 
teaching specialists. 96 pages, 7 x 10 
inches. Durable bristol board cover, 
printed in two colors. 
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Aue) The SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 





Originally published as the 1934-1935 
Instructor Yearbook. Ready-to-use 
classroom material for the _ social 
studies—geography and_history-—for 
all grades. The material is presented 
in the form of stories, tests on the 
stories, supplementary tests, and lesson 
plans. With each supplementary test is 
a key. Lists of activities, and bibliog- 
raphies for teachers and pupils, are in- 
cluded. The text is arranged by 
grades. Contributors include seven 
leaders in the field of social studies 
teaching. Each chapter contains a cor- 
relating sand-table design. 96 pages, 
7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bris- 
tol board, with two-color design. 


SEATWORK 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


A great variety of seatwork material 
for the first three grades, contributed 
by teachers who have tried the exer- 
cises in their own classrooms and 
proved them to be practical. An intro- 
ductory chapter explains how to get 
best results from seatwork. Subjects 
include: reading, arithmetic, language, 
drawing, hygiene, character education 
and citizenship, children’s literature, 
and nature study. Illustrated. 96 
pages, 7 x 10 inches. Durable bristol 
board cover, with design in two colors. 


ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL — 
GRADES 





Originally published as the 1933-1934 
Instructor Yearbook. A wealth of need- 
ed material for grade and rural schools. 
Embraces arithmetic, geography, his 
tory, language, reading, citizenship, 
elementary science, health. Every 
type of test is given, with answers 
Other material includes stories, with 
questions; riddles; arithmetic problems 
and games. A number of authors are 
represented, Chapter heads supply de 
signs for eight seasonal blackboard dec- 
orations. Sixteen full-page posters by 
Mabel Betsy Hill and Ralph Avery--—one 
primary and one intermediate-upper 
grade poster for each topic. 96 pages, 
7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bris- 
tol board, with two-color design. 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


SCTENCHI 


FOR ALL GRADES 





lessons in a clear, 
with suggested 


Presents science 
attractive manner, 
“Things to Do” and reference lists. 
Emphasizes as objectives: development 
of a_ scientific attitude in children; 
arousing their interest in surroundings; 
leading them to acquire science infor- 
mation; providing experiences which 
will tend to make them more observant. 
There are nine chapters as follows: En- 
riching Science Teaching (all grades); 
Things to See the Year Around (grade 
1 or 2); Experiencing Science (grade 1 
or 2); Activities of Plants and Animals 
(grade 3 or 4); Studying the Heavens 
(grade 3 or 4); The Wonder of Plant 
Growth (grade 5 or 6); Animals That 
Lived Long Ago (grade 5, 6, or 7); 
Some Everyday Science (grade 7 or 8); 
Science Hobbies (all grades). 96 pages, 
7x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bris- 
tol board, with two-color design. 


FREE DELIVERY—Instructor Handbooks are delivered postpaid at 25 
cents each to INSTRUCTOR subscribers, or at 50 cents each to non-sub- 


scribers. 


If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the 


same time order a selection of these books, use order form on page 80. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Emily and | Went to Europe 


(Continued from page 83) 


on the great Piazza, so fabulously 
rich and delicate as to defy descrip- 
tion. 

“Oh, the Campanile does soar!” | 
said to Emily, when we first saw it. 
I know not how such things can be, 
that a thing so plain, so square and 
tangible, and built of such hard red 
brick, should lift itself so lightly in- 
to the blue Italian sky! Here again, 
of the magic of engineering and the 
age-old quest for beauty, is born the 
ineffable dream! We saw the Doges’ 
Palace, room after splendid room, un- 
til we wearied of trying to recon- 
struct in fancy the grandeur that 
was Venice, and turned to look from 
the windows at the Venice of today, 
still a fairy city, floating between sea 
and sky. That night, kneeling on the 
floor beside her trunk, when the 
clocks in the Piazza were striking 
midnight, Emily said suddenly, “A 
little country girl, who went to a 
country school, has come to Venice!” 
And I answered, “Two little country 
girls, Emily; did you forget about 
me?” 

There was time only for “blicks” 
in Vienna (the Viennese have this ex- 
pressive word for “view”) but what 
stately, what charming blicks they 
were—winding streets; beautiful vis- 
tas of Gothic spires, delicate as etch- 
ings; immaculate parks, where royalty 
so lately walked; rows of tantalizing 
little shops where all kinds of sausages 
and cheeses and sweetmeats are sold; 
the Graben, and the Volkgarten, and 
the wonderful museums that it 
would take a lifetime to explore; 
dainty Schénbrunn, and the mighty 
Hofberg; the far-flung panorama 
from the heights of Leopoldsberg and 
Kahlenberg, where we drank delicious 
coffee, ate wild strawberries, and had 
our last blick at “Wien” and_ the 
Danube. 

An unlooked-for pleasure was our 
two-day sojourn in Seefeld, a little 
village nestled among the mountains 
above Innsbruck, where we had quiet 
walks across the fields and along the 
edge of the forests, such walks as we 
had dreamed of all our lives while 
reading beside the fire on winter eve- 
nings. The barns and dwellings wear 
their pictures inside out for everyone 
to see. Emily was fascinated with 
the painting of a blue Madonna stand- 
ing among tall sunflowers above the 
door of a barn, and a painted sundial 
of God-the-Father holding the world 
in His arms. In the square, a serene 
Madonna dreamed above a fountain, 
beneath a poplar tree. The cattle 


Eight Countries 


(Continued from page 79) 


hours of leisure along the world- 
famed “Backs,” one of the loveliest 
river scenes On any university Campus, 
helped me to understand why Cam- 
bridge has bred so many poets. 

I did not permit Cambridge and 
the near-by countryside of inexhausti- 
ble fascinations to hold me too long, 
for included in my itinerary were 
other cities and regions, each with its 
own mood and mannerisms. Of 
many cathedrals visited, Wells was to 
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came down at evening, shaking the 
bells through the quiet streets, 

The ride from Seefeld to Zurich 
was memorable. We stood arm jy 
arm in the swaying corridor, lookin, 
out over the wild grandeur of the 
Inn Valley, and darkness came all tg 
But Zurich and Lucerne are y 
me, still, like cities | have dreamej 
about but never seen, so lovely the 
were amid their mountains, and oy; 
visit in them was so brief. I have 
confused but delightful recollectig, 
of blue water and  snow-covere 
peaks, of quaint towers and roof top, 
a Lion slowly dying in his niche of 
stone, the tinkling tunes of countles 
music boxes, and a crooked woodey 
bridge among whose dim old rafter 
strange paintings depict the Dance of 
Death. 

In Antwerp I spent a blissful day 
pattering about the crooked trees 
exploring the Meir (a stately, wind 
ing avenue), poring over the fas. 
nating treasures of the Plantin My. 
seum, and watching people in shop 
and markets—because, as Emily said 
“These are the people who live her 
now.” Always in my wanderings | 
was guided by the Cathedral spir 
finally when [ sat down to rest at; 
little coffee table in the near-by park 
and was looking up at its  slende 
beauty lifted high above the rustlin 
poplar trees, the clock struck fv 
followed by a shower of little bel 
sweet but almost too faint for o 
to hear. 

Our last night was in Bruges. Tk 
Belfry was lighted with floodligh 
and rose white and exquisite agains 
the surrounding darkness. Again | 
sat at a coffee table on the sidewal 
this time with Emily to keep m 
company, and listened to the Carille 
of Bruges. 


soon. 


That any sound so sweet as this shou 
come 

Out of the deep dark earth’s cold vem 
of iron; 

That any man should dare to smelt te 
ore, 

To light the glowing furnace and ® 
blend 


Metal with metal and bring music fort 


That any human heart should be § 
strong, 

So greatly dreaming, patient, full « 
faith, ‘ 

To hang such bells as these in such! 
tower, 


And set such music ringing after hum 
That men might listen to it centuns 
After his heart was dust! 

O Carillon of Bruges, lo I stand 
Convicted of my heresy again. 


in Two Months 


me the most satisfying. Daw 
through Cheddar Gorge, a safe 
winding pass between pe ‘ 
limestone cliffs, I came upon & 
cathedral in a lovely and 
place, which seemed very ancient 
very sleepy... . 

When at last I left for home, 1 
convinced that the ties which bo 
my country and England are of 
importance and that there is 
land a growing respect for A 
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opitsbergen— An Arctic Fairyland 


(Continued from page 66) 


seventeenth century. Hiding beside a 
huge boulder, a tiny shack stood 
timidly offering its poor shelter to the 


his own country. In silence, we 
walked along the shore and thought 
of him as he made that last brave 





WHO EVER SAW 
HAND-CARVED 


whaler or trapper who might venture flight—from which he never re- “* 
3 on these unfriendly shores. But it turned—across the Pack Ice to search FA M | LY T if 
ns was empty; so the lichen and the moss for Nobile and the Norge crew. R E E 5 
- had only the tiny mountain pinks to Yellow birds, flying low over our 
- be their neighbor. heads and crying piteously, aroused 
te But there were other bays beckon- us from our reveries and reminded us 


that we were walking over the nests 










' ing to us to see their glacial beauties: 
, 
Cross Bay, an uncut 










































lapis lazuli; of their young. (As there are no 

























Our , . . ys ° 
Kings Bay, the polar sentinel; Advent — trees in Spitsbergen, birds must bury 
ej le ‘ ‘ ‘ * 
: Bay, where Longyear City, the capital their eggs in the ground.) We 
ic et ced ; : } 
of Spitsbergen, is located; Temple stepped cautiously, but the parent 
Pred A ; . ‘ " ° : 
Bay, with its glorious templed hills; birds still darted above us, screaming 
Ops . . . " - : 
7” and Green Harbor, the Russian coal- imprecations—like angry golden fair- 
le mining village. ies, dancing madly in the glow of the 
tC) Wr ‘a . . ° 
' We felt like explorers when we midnight sun. 
~ first set foot on the dark-red soil of Here—here at last, we knew—was 
. “eae 7 “ 
Kings Bay and stared, fascinated, at Fairyland, that Fairyland we had 
x . . . 
the fantastic little mushroom settle- conceived before the world had 
os ment that hovers on the shores of the scraped from our souls the gossamer 
a e . eo. 
a ford between the mountains and the of faith. The explorers who had 
in glaciers. Here, eight hundred miles come here had had that vision, so 
‘ae from the Pole, the great polar explor- they searched for the Pole with star 
A - ° - ° ° 
M ers make their last stop before they dust in their eyes. 
shoo plunge northward to fame or to eter- As we sailed away, we prayed that 
o nity. The skeleton of Nobile’s hangar, our last view of this wonderful place 
s where the ill-fated I/alia was moored, might never fade from memory. 
er ° ° 
~ looms dark against the white blanket t ; 
> . . "7 » , 
on the mountains—a dramatic re- we ¢ Geum, Ge graces Sen 
spur a ee perceives 
minder that all polar expeditions do , - 
at : First when he visits, last, too, when 
pa not end in glory. eR che 
‘ as ° , : ; : tas = P : ee 
lender RPh ——e cog ~ - The world; and, vainly favored, it @ Waiting to welcome you, these weirdly carved, brightly 
stlins simple but 7 pean tribute to sarge repays colored totem poles, grotesque reminders of a bygone day, 
° sen: a natural stone monument at the “he , > 2 , f : . 7 ’ ‘ ’ , ’ 
fy ‘ . . ‘ ae The day-long glory of his steadfast stand silently guarding Alaska's legendary past! The Indians 
be base of which the nation’s wreath, gaze | inal ' 
r 0 draped in the Norwegian colors, told By no change of its large calm front 1and-carved family trees, these bizarre face-making totems are 
us mutely how they loved this man in of snow. symbolic of the surpassingly strange design which is Alaska. 
h | ‘ 
_ Th | In this nearby land of wonders, summer comes early and 
Hicht ; 
dhg | stays late! Beneath Alaska’s warm May-through-September 
gains f , 
ais | | sun, you sail the world’s longest protected ocean waterway, 
- Ch + G h | f, lk down a mountain corridor, past peaks so tall they are forever 
ep m ewing um e ps keep S crowned in snow; to the face of mighty, roaring glaciers. Each 
aril port—and there are many—speaks of adventure and romance, 
for this is the land of old Russian settlements, of the gold rush 
shou and of totem lore. During May and June Alaska’s fantastic 
4 Midnight Sun spends sleepless nights and shines overtime 
vei 
upon wild flowers growing in profusion, upon forests carpeting 
nelt 1 the mountainsides, upon misty waterfalls tumbling into the sea. 
| , ' ; , 
ais S| In the great Interior is still more to thrill you, with famed 
| Matanuska Valley, Mt. McKinley National Park, and the Yukon. 
¢ fort : 
1 be & Unparalleled is this Alaska vacation-adventure, which can 
easily be completed in normal vacation time. It starts the 
full « . = 
moment you step aboard a modern completely air-conditioned 
such train to speed over scenic routes to Seattle. Northward from 
, this center of the Evergreen Playground your All-American 
or him . . , 
ait steamer sails sheltered seas to Alaska. Rail and all-inclusive 
| . ‘ 
| steamer fares are attractively low, on a wide range of cruises, 
] with sailings several times weekly. 









For fascinating FREE Alaska 
literature and Good-Natured 
Alaska Map, free to teachers 
only, mail coupon to Alaska 
Steamship Company, Room 801, 
Pier Two, Seattle; and see any 
of these rail lines. 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE NORTH WESTERN LINE 
GREAT NORTHERN THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
















Enjoyed daily, chewing gum promotes mouth health and is good for your 


Sp a oe a) 
| === Sui & | ; 


Name 


‘eth. Dentists recommend this when they say the chewing exercise supplies a much needed, 
deneticial exegeise. It stimulates the flow of saliva which keeps your mouth healthfully moist 
“eaiises your teeth and leaves a cool, clean taste. Four factors to help you have Good Teeth are 

Right Food ( 2) Clean Teeth (3) Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise There is a 


e ee 
"4S0n, a time and place for chewing gum. Adopt the chewing gum exercise for mouth health. Addr 









City and Stat ee 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


5 in »Nersity Research — Basis of our Statements. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, S.1., N.Y COMFORT 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, 
On the slip write Number of item 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. 


use a separate slip of paper, 


desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 
required) to Treasure-Trove, 


Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 
The Inatructor, Danaville, New York. 


Please do not ask for itema mentioned more than five months ago. 





132. Eyesight Conservation 

Some months ago, in this depart- 
ment, we told teachers that they 
might obtain handy bookmarks issued 
gratis by the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. The very 
large response to this offer indicated a 
general interest in the importance of 
eyesight conservation, and we are 
glad to pass along the word that the 
same organization has certain publi- 
cations that are sold at cost. Of 
these, Conserving the Sight of School 
Children would naturally appeal to 
readers of Treasure-Trove. It is 35 
cents a copy, and less in quantity lots. 
We will forward orders or inquiries. 


133. The Silkworm's Rival 

What is rayon? If you're not quite 
sure, you can learn the essential facts 
about this modern industrial miracle 
from a free booklet published by the 
Viscose Company. Illustrations show 
steps in the process by which a chem- 
ical product becomes a fine yarn that 
can be used in weaving or knitting. 
A much more detailed account is The 
Story of Rayon (3rd Edition: 95 
pages, 85 illustrations), which will be 
sent on receipt of 50 cents. For a 
school or grade library, or for the 
teacher’s own reference, it would be a 
desirable acquisition. 


134. Where the Shoe Pinches 

An ingenious method has been 
developed by one manufacturer of 
women’s shoes, to insure a perfect fit. 
Previously, a few manufacturers had 
utilized the X ray to find out how 
their shoes conformed to the inner 
structure of the foot. The Nisley 
Transparent Shoe (one for every last) 
makes possible a study of the foot’s 
outer form, so that pressure, inequal- 
ity, and air spaces may be eliminated. 
A booklet containing photographs 
that show how this is done will be 
sent, on request, by the makers of 


these shoes. 


135. Brazil Nuts and Their Uses 
Another illusion shattered! In this 
changing world, we thought we could 
depend on soup and nuts maintaining 
their time-hallowed relative positions 
on the menu. But it seems that you 
can give a new and delicious flavor to 
the common or garden variety of pea 
soup by sprinkling on it crushed 
Brazil nuts. Or you can do the same 
for Brazilian consommé. These are 
just two of the appetizing dishes de- 
scribed in Fascinating Recipes You 
Have Never Tried. Evidently one 
can have nuts from soup to . . . des- 
sert and then munch on and on after- 
ward around the living-room fire. If 
you like Brazil nuts as much as this 
department does, you'll send posthaste 
for this little book of recipes. With 
it you can obtain a mimeographed 


88 


Story of Brazil Nuts that will fit in 
admirably with a class study of South 
America—telling, as it does, about the 
natural history of the nut and tree, 
the gathering of the nuts, their uses in 
the United States, and their food 
value. This material is free for the 
asking. 


136. An Almanac in the Old Style 
Here is another of those delightful 
Telephone Almanacs—this time, of 
course, for 1938. The typographical 
illusion of an almanac discovered in 
your grandmother’s attic is complete, 
but the text is decidedly up to the 
minute. It will help out in many a 
classroom discussion of men and 
events, provide data of various kinds, 
and supply choice drawings for illus- 
trative use in the social studies. There 
is even a Rebus Page “for our young 
readers.” The Almanac is issued by 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and each teacher who 
asks for it may obtain a copy free. 


137. And Now--A Cat Calendar 

The most famous cat in America? 
Well, once it may have been the ver- 
satile “mehitabel” of the late and 
greatly lamented Don Marquis. But 
in these days of streamlined trains and 
air-conditioned cars, “Chessie’ must 
be known to more magazine readers 
than any pedigreed pet of the shows. 
Chessie has done much for the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway. Appreci- 
ating this, the C. & O. is picturing 
Chessie (almost life size) on the com- 
pany’s 1938 Calendar—together with 
Chessie’s First Family and the regal 
Peake, who is designated most dis- 
respectfully as Chessie’s “Old Man.” 
To any cat-lover, the expenditure of 
25 cents, required for postage and 
handling of this calendar, will be no 
catastrophe. 


138. Teeth and Their Care 

“What is the best kind of tooth- 
brush?” “What kinds of food are 
good for teeth?” “What causes gum 
boils or abscesses?” ‘These and more 
than twenty other important ques- 
tions on the teeth and their care are 
answered by an ingenious little disk- 
and-arrow device. The answer ap- 
pears when you point the arrow at a 
question. Because of its novelty, a 
gadget of this kind is likely to make 
more impression on children than 
much spoken advice. The American 
Dental Association will be glad to 
place this device in teachers’ hands, 
without charge. They witl send also 
a list of all the dental educational ma- 
terial published by the association. A 
vividly illustrated 32-page pamphlet 
on The Care of the Teeth by Dr. 
Herman N. Bundesen, with special 
reference to children’s teeth, can be 
had for ten cents, 
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Baker’s Chocolate 85 
Postum 67 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. — 76 
Heinz Company, 
Rice Flakes and Bre rakfast Wheat 65 
Tomato Juice; Cooked Spaghetti; 
Oven-Baked Beans; Soups 
Wheat Flour Institute 81 


Hygiene and Health 


Bristol-Myers Co. (Ipana Tooth 


Paste) 
National Association of 

Chewing Gum Manufacturers 87 
Nature’s Remedy 79 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. (Tooth 
Powder and Tooth Brush) 

Squibb & Sons, E. R. (Dental 
Cream and Tooth Brush) 76 


Instruction—Resident and By Mail 


American School 6 
American School of Photography 4 
Columbian Correspondence College 4 


e 


——. 


Insurance 


Educators Beneficial Association — 8] 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 69 


Teachers Protective Union 5 
Magazines 
Junior Arts & Activities 4 
Parents’ Magazine, The 84 
Opportunities 
Batterson, E. S. (Mentor Tours) 8] 
Cartoonists’ Exchange 81 
Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd. 8] 
Compton & Co., F. E. 4 
Educators Association rk) 
Harford (Frocks) 81 
National Press 81 
Revel Syndicate 8] 


Photo Finishing 


Moen Photo Service 
Olive Bros. 

Quality Photo Co. 
Rays Photo Service 


awn -s 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Clark—Brewer 

Fisk Teachers Agency 

Huff Teachers Agency 

Hlughes Teachers Agency 

Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
Schummers School Service 

Stout Teachers Agency 
Teachers’ Service Bureau 
Western Reference & Bond Assn. 
Yates—Fisher Teachers’ Agency, The 
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Teachers’ Personal 








Capitol Social Engraving Co. 1 
Cliveden Yarn Co. | 
Fifth Avenue Modes, Ine. 0 
Maybelline 70 
Ott Engraving Co., N. _..0 
Thayer & Chandler 1 
Yarn Novelty Co... 71 
Travel 

Hotels 
Hotel Empire (New York) = | 
Hotel Great Northern (New York).7_ 
Railroads 
Alaska Railroad ST 
Associated British & Irish 

Railways, Ine. _% 
Burlington Route 81 
Great Northern Railway 79, 8 
Milwaukee Road, The 81 
Northern Pacific Railway 72, 8 
North Western Line a 
Southern Pacific 8 
Swiss Federal Railroads 1 
Union Pacific 68, 81 
Regional 
Alaska Vacationland 81 
Austrian State Tourist Dept. 83 
Belgian Consulate 3 | 
East Michigan Tourist Assn. ” 
El Paso Gateway Club ‘ 
Luray Caverns 0 


Swedish Travel Information Bureau™ | 


Franklin Institute 70, 71 Steamships 
Instruction Service 81 i A — oe 81 
Michael Reese Hospital School of Alaska Steamship Co. 
: Canadian Pacific 

Nursing 7 6 4 

ae . Alaska : 
National Art School 81 World Tours 1 
National College of Education 6 YK Li _— 82 
North American Institute 5 ss 
Presbyterian Hospital School of 

Nursing : 6 Tours $1 
School of Applied Art 4 Batterson, E. S. (Mentor Tours) 
Temple University 71 Harian Publications (Freighter ; 
University of Colorado 6 Trips) 
University of Denver 6 Metropolitan Travel Service 
University of Hawaii 4 Simmons Tours } 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 5 Temple Tours, Inc. 
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